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THE COMPLETE ARCHITECT. 


ITH a sort of Malthusian relentlessness the extent 
of our knowledge increases while the span of 
our lives remains constant. If no novelist of 

imagination has visualised a future in which we 

are obliged to spend some fifty or sixty years 
receiving education that we may, during the remaining ten or 
twenty, put forth our declining strength in an attempt to achieve 
something useful—for not until then shall we even be moderately 
proficient for our “ life’s work "—Mr. Simpson* has at least 
suggestively hinted at this possibility. And this rapid advance 
of knowledge affects the architect more than any other class, 
for the ramifications of his profession extend to every depart- 

There can be no scientific invention, dtscovery, 

movement or school: no 

new religious sect—but 


degree, 


ment of life. 
or achievement; no 
organisation of 

reverberation must, In a 
reach him. Mr. Simpson may well select a few 
examples of those who gained early proficiency in their pro- 
fession, but did such proficiency necessitate an acquaintance 
with the unending plethora of diverse knowledge which towers 


new art 


new society ; no 
whose vreater or lesser 
random 


above the architectural tyro of to-day —a strain, it must 
be added, for the most robust cerebral digestion? What 


had the architects of a hundred and fifty years ago to know of 
electrical and illuminating engineering; of picture gallery 
lighting. and acoustics ; of ceatral heating in all its branches, 
and lift designing ; of modern hospital equipment and labora- 
tory fittings; of modern factory construction, and moving 
loads; of aeroplane hangars and strong-rooms! For every 
material with which he had to deal we have fifty varieties and 
alternatives; forevery art movement we have a dozen (ephemeral 
perhaps, but however much we may despise or deplore we 
cannot ignore); and for every type of building then known we 
The next new development to require the 


now have a score. 
cabinet- 


architects’ attention will be that of broadcasting ; 
makers are already designing special furniture for the accommo- 
dation of sets; we visualise the future and see each house of 
moderate size with its broadcasting room designed for maximum 
efficiency, both acoustically and electrically, and with a beauty 
arising from its own fitness to purpose. We go farther and see 
the aerial woven integrally into the design of the house. No 
wonder, therefore, that the subject of the architect's education 
is one about which opinions differ, except in a conviction that 
the perfect scheme has yet to be evolved. ~ 

Towards the evolution of such a scheme Mr. Simpson has 
a suggestion with which those who have had the pleasure of 
listening to his discourses will know. It is for an art school 
in which all whe contemplate the dedication of their lives to 
their art should foregather, for have not all the arts—at any 
rate, all the plastie arts—a common basis? “Since the thee 
sister arts demand in all essential respects the same attainment 
of manual skill and appreciation of beauty, joined with the 
poetic and creative temperament, a common initial training 
is surely indicated for all three.” Never has this attractive 
theory been stated with more lucidity and charm than in the 
essay “Consilio Manuque™” which closes this book. Mr. 
Simpson himself so markedly possesses that breadth of out- 
look, that sympathy for and comprehension of the other arts, 
indeed of the whole range of humanities, that he impresses us 
with the advantages of such a system. And this book 
s'i:ows that even when he lays aside his pencil and takes up his 
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pen art does not suffer, for what he writes is literature just 
as what he builds is architecture ; or, since Mr. Simpson else- 
where insists that all building is architecture, good literature 
and good architecture. But when, under such a system, will 
the architect be ready to stand alone and begin his life’s work ? 
He will see his comrades, the sculptor and painter, make a 
tentative beginning, if they are not deserted by that fickle 
jade inspiration, while he, having likewise grasped the prin- 
ciples of design, must yet devote further years to the assimilation 
of hard facts and to the acquirement of knowledge. What 
does a painter need to know compared with the hard knowledge 
of how to wipe a joint, to lay a brick, or to distinguish the 
natural bed of a stone? Yet no architect, however proficient 
in design, could conscientiously serve his client if he did not 
know these and a thousand similar matters. Therefore, we 
are not surprised to find Mr. Simpson commenting in an address 
to the officers of the School of Military Engineering, Chatham, 
on the Architectural Principles in Engineering, on the inade- 
quacy of the Psalmist’s “ three score years and ten.” Clearly 
architects require an extension. But the particularly interest- 
ing point for our argument in this paper is that it indicates 
clearly how both architecture and engineering, too, spring 
from a common stock. Logically, then, might not the architect 
as well begin his studies alongside the engineer as alongside 
the painter and sculptor: “ the principles of architecture are 
identical with those of engineering, of all well-planned, honest 
building.”” Is not the architect's prime concern equally with 
the physical laws of stability and the various natural reactions 
both physical and chemical of masses and materials as with 
those principles of design which are common to the plastic 
arts ? 

These two essays, indeed, seem to epitomise the line of 
cleavage between the two main ideas of architectural education. 
There are those who would concentrate on the artistic aspect of 
the architect’s work, not, it is true, by any means ignoring the 
other, but not making it fundamental, and there are those 
others who would concentrate on the practical. First, let the 
student become familiar with the limitations of his materials, 
with their properties, their growth, their defects, and the 
methods of their conversion; let him see the processes and 
even himself learn to handle tools; from this knowledge a 
beauty will arise from their proper use which no mere academic 
training can provide. The perfect standpoint, no doubt, is 
one which visualises these two aspects. It is rdre, but it is 
one which Mr. Simpson, in common with all our great archi- 
tects, possesses. And the affinity which he postulates between 
good architecture and good engineering has recently received 
renewed confirmation in his own work, for in the designs for 
the buildings, particularly the Stadium, at the British Empire 
Exhibition, Wembley, we see how allied they are. 

Following the argument to its logical conclusion, it would 
seem that the engineer, architect, painter and sculptor must 
all start from a common school, otherwise the architect, by 
allying himself with either, receives a bias which may prove 
ultimately detrimental. But as such a coalition of interests 
is unlikely—if not impracticable—the alternative is that the 
architect retains his own school, receiving his instruction from 
the broadest basis; learning early of his brotherhood with 
engineers and artists, and keeping closely in touch with his 
brethren, making their problems and difficulties his problems 
and difficulties, and remembering that if they had far to go he 


him “all the ends of the world have 


has farther, for upon 
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come. 
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NOTES. 


In spite of its drastic changes 
from the terms first put for- 
ward by the employers for 
a reduction of building trade 
wages and an alteration in the working 
week, the operatives have, by a majority 
of over three to one, refused to accept the 
new proposal for a reduction of 10 per 
cent. in wages without any alteration in 
working hours. In view of the published 
statement of the operatives’ leaders that 
they would be prepared to negotiate on 
wages providing the question of the longer 
working week were dropped, the result of 
the ballot is certainly surprising, but it is 
unthinkable, and, we believe, against the 
wishes of both parties, that there should 
be a stoppage at this juncture, at a time 
when the public are regaining confidence 
in building as an investment, when there 
is every sign of a revival of building, and 
when a new housing scheme is on the verge 
of being launched. We hope, and confi- 
dently believe, that neither employers nor 
workers will precipitate a position which 
they do not desire. 


Building 
Trade 
Wages. 





We must all hope that the 
Negotiations, ireatened strike may be 

averted and that if the em- 
ployers and operatives are unable to 
reach agreement, the Ministry of Labour 
may intervene. Owing to the secret 
methods adopted in the negotiations 
between the parties it is difficult to 
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arrive at a just appreciation of all the 
facts and issues involved, and we cannot 
help thinking that the negotiations might 
have had a happier result ere this had 
they been carried on with less secrecy 
and with a little more trust in free and 
unfettered opinion; but on the facts 
presented, we have no doubt that the 
prosperity of the industry, which includes 
the maximum employment of the opera- 
tives, necessitates a reduction in wages 
below that provided for by the sliding 
scale agreed to. We understand and 
sympathise with the point of view of 
the operatives, but what possible good 
to them or anyone else can be expected 
from a strike or lock-out? If anyone 
is anxious to force an issue, we might 
point to what is now happening in the 


Eastern Counties. 


The We are glad to learn that 
Registration the Council of the R.I.B.A. 

Bill. have decided, in pursuance 
of the decision of the Special Genera] 
Meeting on January 29, to invite all the 
bodies which were represented on the 
Unification and Registration Committee, 
and any others which may be affected, 
to consider the draft Registration Bill, 
to indicate any points in which they 
think it might be improved or amended, 
and in due course to appoint representa- 
tives to attend a meeting for the dis- 
Bill. While the Council 
have not actually re- 


Regis- 


cussion of the 
by this decision 
appointed the Unification and 





Messrs. Romaine WALKER & 


Jenkins, Architects. 
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tration Committee, they have done 
next best thing, and it may yet 
possible for the Committee, in tl 
consideration of the draft Registrat; 
Bill, to indicate their proposals for 
unification and registration of the p 










fession. 




































THE terms of Governm: 
The Housing 258istance to housing ha 
Subsidy. now been fixed at an an 
subsidy to local authorit 
for houses of the non-parlour type, of 
per annum for twenty years, this b: 
estimated to be half the annual defi: 
We shall presumably have to wait till 
Housing Bill is issued before we hea 
the conditions that are to be im poss 
and we may be sure that these conditio 
will be left as generous as is consist: 
with good housing. At the same tir 
we hope the Minister will insist up 
imposing a statutory limit on the numbe: 
of houses that may be built to the a 
under State assistance, and he will mer 
be conforming with generally recognised 
principles of public health if he fixes his 
absolute maximum at twenty houses to 
the net acre, which is a very different thing 
from “ twenty houses to the acre.” 





THERE is a curious aspect of 
The Housing the 
Question jp, 
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and Rent . a 
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to restriction, but which in consequence 
of the interference with a free market 
occasioned by the Rent Acts whenever 
they can be got in hand are only offered 
for sale, either by the owners, or by 
speculators who buy such houses solely 
to re-sell them in the present times of 
competition. In seaside resorts in the 
South-West of England, for instance, 
houses with two or three reception rooms 
and only four or five bedrooms, which were 
built before the war for £1,000 to £1,200 
on small plots of half an acre to an acre, 
cannot now be rented at all, but are 
offered for sale and purchased for sums of 
£3,000 to £5,000 or more, whilst the large 
houses, owing to the difficulties of securing 
service, are either unsaleable or offered 
at far lower prices. The fool cannot be 
protected from his folly, and if people are 
villing to give such absurd sums in order 
to get housed it is not surprising that the 
prices are demanded, but these extor- 
tionate prices will have a bearing on the 
housing question in the future. 


Mr. WALTER Cook and others 
have pointed out with justice 
that if Rent Restriction is to 
be continued the best course 
to adopt is to level up the rents of 
restricted houses to the rent of unre- 
stricted houses, so that by increasing the 
rents under the Restriction Acts the steep 
vradient may gradually be lessened ; but 
what is the level of unrestricted houses to 
be ¢ Numbers of these small houses in 
seaside resorts of beauty and renown are 
now held at the prices we give above, and 
these houses will eventually change hands 

but at what price? The rentals, if they 
were now offered on lease, would be any 

thing from £170 to £300, and the builders 
of new houses will base the prices they 
demand or the rent they ask on these 
wholly unreasonable prices obtained in 
the districts. Thus the interference with 
a free market in houses will have unlooked- 
beyond those at present 
experienced. It has played into the hands 
of those who are extortionate in their 
demands and the market price has been 
destroyed. Half the population is housed 
at uneconomic rents at somebody else's 
expense, while the other half is laid open 
to extortion and must pay any price to get 
housed, and these prices will, to a great 
degree, permanently affect the market 
value of house property in the future. 





Levelling 
up Rent. 


for results 





Tue foreword to the cata 


The ee 
Charing logue of the exhibition of 
Cross = plans, drawings, and models 
Scheme. of 4 new road bridge at 


Charing Cross, arranged by the London 
Society, and now on view at the Old 
County Hall, is quite remarkable for the 
courageous and enlightened civic attitude 
which it reveals—one not afraid to make 
its appeal for the best things. It shows 
us that we are leaving behind the shabby 
ideals of utilitarianism and are aiming at 
a better outlook. Speaking of the new 
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Photogra} by M F. R. Yerbury. 





Garden Stairway, Plas Brondanw, Merioneth. 
Ver. CLroven WriwiaMms-Euuis, Architect 


trom the Exhibition of Garden Design at the Architectural Association. | 


bridge, the foreword tells us: “* It should 
show that we have left behind us the poor 
ideals of utilitarianism and that we have 
set our hearts on other things than buying 
in the cheapest markets and selling in the 
dearest,”” and adds, “ the best of our 
engineers, our architects and our sculptors 
should find their opportunity,’ and we 
may add the hope that we may know the 
; choose wisely when the Oppo! 


best and cl 
In such a foreword we find 


tunity comes 
the justific ation of new hopes for the time, 
superseding the negations of pessimism 
rather active just now In rising above 
merely professional and utilitarian stan- 
dards, there is evé ry hope that when the 
Charing Cross scheme approaches prac- 
tical realisation it will give promise of 
a great advance on previous efforts and be 
the expression of this nobler outlook. 





THE paper read recently on 

Architect this subject by Mr. Walter 
and Painter. Bayes at the R.I.B.A. (a 
report of which appeared in 

our last issue) seems to us as having a little 
too much the appearance of wooing the 
architect on behalf of the painter, an 
attitude not quite agreeable to some of 
them. The subject of the drifting apart 
of architecture and painting is more or 
less recurrent, and we must look a little 


deeper to understand the matter. The 
idea that painting should be the link 
between architecture and the public is 
hardly just to architecture. The archi- 
tect will hardly accept the idea that he is 
dependent on the painter to popularise 
architecture ; nor is it the case, and he 
will probably prefer to stand on his own 
legs without such nursing. Neither can it 
be ace epted that painting 18 more applic- 
able to correct the ugly features of a 
building and is not so applicable to its 
good ones, and though it is desirable there 
should be co-ordmation in any painting 
scheme for a building, it does not require 
that one painter should be responsible 
for all of it. It should be remembered 
that if there is a lack of co-operation 
between architect and painter, there is 
also a lack of co-operation between 
painters themselves. Without a 
corporate aim within the arts not much 
can be expected so far as general results 
are concerned. What is most necessary 
is for the architect not to depend too much 
on all these protestations, but to seek out 
good craft work himself, taking his own 
independent course in doing so, for they 
have unfortunately just a hintzof special 
pleading, and may otherwise lead him 
not towards but away from the best 
resources of craftsmanship. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 

Owing to the Easter Holidays our next issue 
will be published on Thursday, March 29. Matte’ 
for publication in our editorial pages must, 
therefore, reach the Editor by first post on Tues- 
day, Mareh 27. 


Professional Announcements. 

Mr. James M. Honeyman, A.R.1.B.A., has 
commenced practice as an architect at 104, West 
Regent-street, Glasgow, and will be pleased 
to receive manufacturers’ catalogues and 
samples for filing. 

The telephone number of Messrs. John 

Belcher, R.A., and J. J. Joass, F.R.LB.A., of 
10, Old Burlington-street, W. 1, is now Gerrard 
715A. 
Mr. (. Donald Allideridge, D.S.O., A.R.1.B.A., 
architect and surveyor, has commenced to 
practice at 15, Bowlalley-lane, Hull, and is 
prepared to receive catalogues, &c. 

On and after April 1, the address of Mr. 
Percival M. Fraser, F.R.LP.A., will be 32, 
Buckingham Palace-road, 8.W. Telephone No. 
Victoria 9189. 

Mr. J. F, B. Cowper, A.R.1.B.A., late superin- 
tending architect of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for the South of England, has resumed practice 
at 5, King’s Bench-walk, Temple, E.C.4.  Tele- 
phone; Central 7746. Ke is prepared to receive 
trade catalogues, 

The Architecture Club. 

The exhibition of the Architecture Club at 
Grosvenor House is to remain open until 
Saturday, April 7. The exhibition will be 
closed on Good Friday, March 30. 


Excavations at Colchester. 

The first specimen of Roman mosaic pave- 
ment to be found in Colchester bearing pictorial 
representation has been unearthed at the site 
of a Roman villa in Queen’s-gardens, Colchester. 
It is a specimen 10 ft. square with a border of 
large red tesserae 2 ft. in width, making the 
total dimensions of the pavement 12 ft. square. 
A geometrical ornamental centre is surrounded 
by panels bearing the forms of animals, #.¢., a 
winged dragon, serpent, &. The designs are 
worked in several colours, including red, brown, 
black, white and buff. At one corner there is 
a panel representing a double flower. It is 
probable that the date of the pavement is of 
the latter part of the first century. 


Vietoria and Albert Museum. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum has acquired 
out of the funds of the Murray Bequest four 
panels of stained glass from the recent sale of 
the) Engel-Gros Collection in Paris. Three of 
these are Swiss and the fourth is South German. 
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Hammersmith B.C. Housing Scheme. 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


“THE BUILDER ” COST OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION, No. II. 

Some notes on Part IT of The Builder Cost of 
Building Competition (open to builders) are 
given on p. 492. 

Tunbridge Wells. 
THE Towysw CovuNctrL. 
Sending-in day, July 3. (See adver- 


Designs for a 


For 
pavilion. 
tisement this week). 

National War Memorial, Melbourne. 

We understand that it is proposed to erect 
a National War Memorial at Melbourne at a cost 
of £250,000, and that a competition for suitable 
designs will be open to Australians, not neces- 
arily residing in Australia, and British subjects 
resident in the Commonwealth. The competi- 
tion will be in two stages, preliminary and final, 
and designs will be received in the first stage by 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Melbourne, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Town 
Hall, Melbourne, Australia, on and _ before 
June 30, 1923. Conditions may be obtained 
from the Agent-General in London, Victoria 
House, Melbourne-place, Strand, on payment 


of £2 2s, 
Other Competitions. 

Other competitions still open include the 
following (the dates given are, first the sending- 
in date, and second the issue of The Builder in 
which full particulars were given) :—Dewsbury 


War Memorial (March 31, Dec. 1). Polytechnic 
Institute, Reval (April 15, Feb. 16). 
Prestwich (March 9), 
(May 15, 
(May 12). 
March 16). 
March 9). 


Shops at 
Haifa Business Centre 
March 9). Bournemouth Pavilion 
Cork Municipal Buildings (June 1, 
Ossett War Memorial (March 28, 





Hammersmith B.C. Housing Scheme. Mx. Ex? est Francx, Architect. 


(See p. 473). 


Messrs. Hare & Lise, Architects 


R.I.B.A. MINUTES, 





The following notes are from the Minute 
the meetings of the Council of the Royal Instit 
of British Architects, held on February 19, 
March 5- 

AnnxvaL Exursrrion.—-It decided 
hold an Exhibition of French Architecturs 
the R.L.B.A. Galleries in the autumn. 

ARCHITECTS’ AND Swtrveyors’ ApprRo\ 
Socrety.—-A grant of £75 made to t 
Approved Society to assist in liquidating t 
deficit on the Administration Account. 

Hovstne Potscy.—The Report of 
R.1.B.A. Housing Committee on the Nati 


Was 


was 


Housing Policy was adopted and ordered 
be submitted to H.M. Government. 
Buitpinecs By-Laws.—The Report of t 


Building Code Joint Committee was adopt: 
and ordered to be submitted to H.M. Gover 
ment. This Report recommended the periodi: 
revision of by-laws, the establishment of 
Appeal Tribunal, and contained suggestio: 
for a greater uniformity in local by-laws. 

EmptreE Forestry AssociatTion.—Mr. H. 1) 
Searles-Wood was nominated to serve up 
the Governing Council of the Empire Forestry 
Association as the representative of the R.I.B.A 

RecistraTioN Brit.—In pursuance of the 
decision of the Special General Meeting 
January 29, it was decided to invite all the 
bodies which were represented on the Unification 
and Registration Committee, and any others 
which may be affected, to consider the draft 
Registration Bill, to indicate any points in 
which they think it might be improved o: 
amended, and in due course to appoint represen 
tatives to attend a meeting for the discussio: 
of the Bill. 

AcaDEMIC DrkEss FoR MEMBERS OF Til! 
R.I.B.A.—It was decided to refer to a gene! 
meeting the question of the adoption of 
academic dress for members of the R.LB A. 

Loxnpon SQvuarEs,—A communication is t 
be sent to the L.C.C. urging that steps be take: 
to ensure the preservation of the London squar 

Sours Arrica.—Mr. EF. M. Powers, F.R.1.B.A 
was appointed Hon. Secretary for the R.1.B.A 
in South Africa in succession to the Jate Arthu: 
H. Reid. It was decided that the Associati: 
of Transvaal Architects be admitted as 
Allied Society of the R.LB.A. in place of t 
Transvaal Institute of Architects. 

Daywork CHaRGES.—Mr. Max 
F.R.ILB.A., was appointed to represent 
R.1.B.A. on a Joint Committee of architect- 
surveyors, and builders to be formed for th: 
purpose of reporting upon the question 
charges for daywork with a view to establishin: 
an agreed schedule. 

Tue IxcorrporatTion oF ARCHITECTS |! 
ScoTLanpD.—The draft by-laws of the Incorpora 
tion of Architects in Scotland were approved 
under the provisions of by-Law 78. 

Tue Institute or Cost anp WorkKS ACCOUNT- 
ANTS.—It was decided to present a petition t 
the Privy Council in opposition to the petitior 


Clarke 
ti 


nt - 


of the Institute of Cost and Works Accountant 
for the grant of a Royal Charter. 
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CHARING 


A PLEA FOR A HIGH LEVEL SCHEME. 


By Proressor Stax iey PD. Ans. exp, F.R.LB.A. 

T..£ removal of Charing Cross Station to the 
south side of the river, and with it the railway 
bridge, provides an opportunity for the con- 
struction of a new road bridge and approach 
from Charing Cross to the Great South Station, 
which, as a London improvement, would rank in 
importance with great schemes like the making 
of Regent-street and Kingsway. There are two 
solutions to the problem, or, rather, there have 
been forthcoming alternative suggestions for a 
high level and a low level approach. Advocates 
of the high level proposal cross the river by a 
bridge which has a level roadway and which 
emerges from the Strand. Advocates of the low 
level proposal take the line of Northumberland 
avenue and spring, as it were, from the Embank- 
ment. 

The relative merits of the alternative schemes 
tan best be considered under the following 
heads : 

(1) “ As an architectural conception.” 

(2) * As a financial undertaking.’ 


(3) “As to convenience of planning.’ 


Perhaps the strongest reason for choosing the 
Strand level bridge and approach is its greatet 
architectural possibilities. The Thames is a 
river, which, as it flows through London, is fat 
too noble and grand in scale to be treated as a 
stream. Great rivers, such as the Rhone at 
Lyons and the Seine at Paris, have embank 
ments at two levels, and the roadways of their 
bridges emerge from the upper levels. London, 
with its great tidal river, the Thames, has its 
water level embankment, and its upper parallel 
roadway, the Strand and Whitehall. 

Except Westminster, which is at the termina 
tion ef the Embankment, all London's bridges 
erected so far are approached from the upper 
level. The size and scale of the river seems to 
demand that it be crossed in this way. A 
horizontal line of parapet is necessary as having 
greater dignity and simplicity than one which is 
curved, 

Standing at Charing Crosse and looking out on 
the river, it must be apparent to everyone that 
Waterloo bridge is a far nobler conception than 
Westminster, and that suggests that 
simplicity of treatment which is an essential of 
the greatest of architectura! works. As a 
financial undertaking, the bridge, “‘ qua bridge, 
would probably cost as much to carry over from 
the level of the Embankment as from a height 
that would span it. It cannot be contended, 
however, that the high level scheme could, as a 
whole, be carried out with the same financial 
outlay as a bridge which involved nothing more 
than breaking into the parapet of the Embank 
ment, and constructing, as it were, a spring 
board in the roadway ; a bump that would run 
out up Northumberland-avenue and slope down 
on to the Embankment itself either way. 

The high level bridge would be a bigger scheme 
involving a bigger financial outlay, as it would 
necessitate the construction of a great approach, 
but here there would be betterment, and so 
much so that it would go a considerable way to 
pay the cost of the bridge itself, whereas in the 
other case very little betterment would accrue. 

As to the relative convenience of the two 
proposals there is little to choose as lines of 
route. Northumberland - avenue is certainly 
very direct as a connecting link with Trafalgar- 
square, and furthermore, the low level scheme 
provides an opportunity for a crossing for 
embankment traffic. 

But the weakness of the low level proposal, 
and where it entirely fails, is in the absolute 
impossibility of carrying it out without having 
resort to the necessity of raising the level of the 
embankment at the point of departure. This 
is rendered necessary in order to obtain sufficient 
height between the underside of its near arch 
and high-water level. The idea of a switch-back 
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CROSS BRIDGE: 


along the Embankment in order to rise over its 
raised approach; the idea of an embankment 
that is not level, but has little hills along its 
course, 1s sufficient to condemn it at the outset. 
Again, the Northumberland-avenue route, which 
at first sight appears very direct, is not so in 
reality, for the Northumberland-avenue exit on 
Trafalgar-square is already one of the most 
dangerous and difficult crossings in London, and 
this is largely due to the grade. 

A Strand approach, as most suggestions show, 
offers a far easier course from the north-west 
(where most of the bridge traffic will come from), 
allowing as it does all traffic to pass before the 
National Gallery or from Charing Cross-road by 
a widened and improved King William-street, at 
the back of Saint Martin's Church, 


LOW LEVEL PROPOSALS 
By Mr. D. Barctay Nrvex. 


A low level bridge from shore to shore is 
the most simple, natural and direct method of 
crossing a river. From Charing Cross such a 
bridge over the Thames is both desirable and 
practicable, Westminster Bridge up stream and 
Blackfriars Bridge down stream both being low- 
level bridges. The height of the bridge above 
the water, proposed in one of the schemes 
exhihited at Spring-gardens, Is in every 
way equal to these, its central arch having a 
clear water way above Trinity high-tide level 
of 24 ft., and the side arches 20 ft. Consequently, 
any craft which passes either Westminster or 
Blackfriars would pass under this bridge (being 
on the bend of the river it is shown with three 
arches only, so that barges may float through 
broadside on, if necessary). The longitudinal 
axis of the new bridge coincides with the axial 
line of Northumberland-avenue and can be 
continued on past Waterloo Station as a great 
spinal feature in the future development of 
the South side. The gradients of the approach 
roads to the new bridge are easy, in no case 
being more than | ft. in 50 ft. This ia the same 
as to Westminster Bridge. The south approach 
to Blackfriars Bridge is | ft in 35 ft., the south 
approach to Waterloo Bridge is | ft. in 38 ft. 
In this proposal the Victoria Embankment 
roadway is shown gently inclined up to the 
bridge, starting from Cleopatra’s Needle on the 
one side and from a corresponding point on the 
other, while in Nerthumberland-avenue the 
rise begins at the entrance to the Hotel Metro 
pole. The Embankment-gardens would not be 
iltered in level. 

Tramlines would be laid over the new bridge 
and so relieve Westminster Bridge, it being 
intended that most of the tram traffic would 
proceed by this route to the south side and 
continue along Belvedere-road instead of as at 
present. Consequently, the traffic on the 
Embankment between the new bridge and the 
Houses of Parliament would be greatly dimini 
shed. After passing along the river by the new 
bridge, all traffic would quickly be dispersed 
along roads radiating from the bridge at either 
end thereof. On the north side, two of these 
roads already exist, viz., Whitehall-place and 
Northumberland-avenue, a third road being 
shown through the area where Charing (ross 
station now stands (thus opening up very 
valuable frontages). From the termination of 
this third road an improved connection will, 
no doubt, ultimately be formed round the back 
of St. Martin’s Church as an important traffic 
‘ink from north to south. 





EXHIBITION OF DESIGNS FOR A NEW 
BRIDGE AT CHARING CROSS. 


Tue London Society is to be congratulated 
on its enterprise in arranging this exhibition, 
now on view at the Old County Hall, Spring 
Gardens. There are no less than eighteen 
separate schemes for the Charing Cross im prove- 
ment that is gradually becoming more and more 
vital to London. The problem presented is in 
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the main one of levels and traffic routes, and at 
this early stage we can only profitably concern 
ourselves with these broad considerations. 
When the town plan has been settled there will 
arise the question of design. Seeing, therefore, 
that we are dealing at the moment with a town- 
planning scheme of considerable complexity in 
three dimensions, models are vastly more com- 
prehensible than plans and sections, or any 
other method of representation. The trained 
eye is used to reading drawings of buildings and, 
with a plan, section, and elevation, it is not 
hard to visualise the structure. It is otherwise 
when one is dealing with the intricate levels 
surrounding Charing Cross. 

Few would deny that the existing bridge is 
a monstrous horror, and that its disappearance 
would add more to the beauty of London than 
the abolition of anything else (except possibly 
its twin brother at Cannon-street), but one 
cannot help feeling that unless those who are 
bent upon the removal of this eyesore show 
a united front there is a danger that when the 
bridge dies of old age a new one of the same 
standard of desiyn, but stronger and more 
jurable, will take its place. 

Mr. John Murray 1s right when he says that 
in order to prevent any further unnecessary 
interests accruing, the problem should be con- 
sidered without delay by the authorities con- 
cerned. One of the first points to decide is, 
of course, whether the bridge should be of the 
high level or low level type, or whether it should 
form a compromise between the two—we have 
an example of the high level in Waterloo 
Bridge, while Blackfriars and Westminster are 
of the low level type. One of the main diffi- 
culties must, of course, lie in gaining the co- 
operation of the railways, and now that the 
London & South Eastern at Charing Cross 
forms part of the same group as the London & 
South Western at Waterloo, it is possible that 
the shifting of the Charing Cross terminus to 
the south side may be less difficult of realisation, 

The necessity for a new road bridge at Charing 
Cross cannot be questioned; not only is the 
distance between the bridges of Waterloo and 


Westminster by far the longest in central 
London, but the continual press of traffic 
debouching from Waterloo Bridge into the 


Strand at right angles is the cause of constant 
blocks and consequent delay—a state of affairs 
that would not materially be improved by the 
widening of Waterloo Bridge. 

The exhibition is one that should be visited 
by every Londoner who has the future of his 
city at heart. We cannot continue to let 
London develop in “ hand to mouth ” fashion. 
The traffic problem is imperious in its demands, 
and any scheme that takes account of future 
requirements is better than blundering blindly 
along, erecting something to-day that, in 1933, 
we shall wish to destroy. One might perhaps 
suggest that these schemes, many of them, go 
rather too fully into the architectural details 
of the buildings that might be erected on this 
or that site; details are rather liable to obscure 
the main issue or, by being taken too much 
as part of, even sometimes to prejudice the 
scheme itself. The simplest possible presenta- 
tion of any scheme is also the most effective, 
since the names of streets and squares and the 
type of building to be erected on any particular 
site are altogether separate considerations. 

We will not enter here into the controve 
as to levels, as these alternatives are dealt with 
on this page, but the catalogue contains a brief 
account of the eighteen schemes on view at 
the exhibition, which are by Professor 8. D. 
Adshead, F.R.I.B.A., Mr. Lionel Barrett, 
A.R.LB.A., Mr. Adrian Berrington, Sir 
Reginald Blomfield, M.A., R.A., D.Litt., Mr. 
W. D. Caroe, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., Mr. 
Robert Collier, F.R.1.B.A., Mr. Edwin T. 
Hall, F.R.LB.A, Mr. Ernest Herbert, Mr. 
Fredk. Nesbitt Kemp, Mr. W. L. Lacas, 
F.R.1.B.A., Mr. G. A. T. Middleton, A.R.L.B.A. 
Mr. John Murray, F.R.LBA., F.S.L, Mr. 
David Barclay Niven, F.R.LB.A., and Mr. T. 
Raffles Davison, Hon.A-R.LB.A., Mr. E. 
Frazer Tomlins, and Mr. Paul Waterhouse, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Statutory Registration of Architects. 
Sir,—I am directed by the Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to inform 
you of the steps that have been taken by them 
since the beginning of the year in pursuance of 
the policy of Statutory Registration for the 
architectaral profession. A Bill was drafted 
and submitted to a general meeting of the Royal 
Institute at the end of Jannary. The meeting 
was very fully attended and it was decided, as 
a first step, to consult the other professional 
Societies and interests affected and to endeavour 
to obtain a general consensus of professional 
opinion in favour of the Bill. 

Copies of the Bill have, accordingly, been 
sent to all the architectural societies concerned 
and to the representatives of unattached 
architects, and they have been invited to 
consider the Bill in principle and in detail, 
and to inform me of all points in which they 
think it might be improved or amended. 

On the receipt of this information the Regis- 
tration Committee of the Royal Institute will 
endeavour to embody the suggestions in the 
draft as far as may be practicable, and a meeting 
of all interested parties will be arranged at 
which the Bill, as amended, will be examined 
and discussed. 

It is hoped that by this means the unanimity 
which is desired will be obtained in support 
of the Bill. 

lan MacAuistTer, 
Secretary, R.1.B.A. 


Colour in Our Streets. 


Sin,—-Though Mr. Keen is 
correct when he claims that more light as well 
as more colour is wanted in London, I am in- 
clined to think he exaggerates the ciimatic 
drawbacks of our atmosphere. Everyone who 
resides a dozen miles outside the Metropolis is 
aware that on many days in autumn and winter 
when he has had to use artificial Ulumination 
in his London office his wife and family have 
been basking in the sunshine of their suburban 
garden. If we could get rid of our smoke, 
London would enjoy at least a third more sun- 
shine, and the value of colour schemes in street 
architecture would be proportionately enhanced. 

It is impossible to believe that the existing 
sootiness of the air of the City will long survive 
the steadily growing agitation for more light and 
cleanness. Smoke restrictions, smokeless fuel, 
substitution of gas and electricity for domesti 
these forces are bound to 


undoubtedly 


heating and cooking 
make serious inroads upon London’s pall of 
smoke in the next decade. Therefore, I con- 
tend, those who are designing the streets of the 
future would do well to take into their calcula- 
tions the advantage of using coloured glaze-ware 
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Hammersmith Borough Council Housing Scheme. 


Mr. Matrnew Dawson, 


for the external embellishment of their buildings 
and the brightening of City life. 

In any case it is surely better to employ for 
elevations exposed to a grimy atmosphere 
materials with a surface like glazed brick, that 
can be restored to their pristine freshness by the 
simple application of a hose-pipe and water, 
than a textured material like Portland stone, 
that offers hospitable pores to every flake of soot, 
and can only regain a clean appearance through 
a long and costly process of high - pressure 
steam jets. 

Woking. 


|e 


GRUBB. 


Mr. J. M. Hogge, M.P., sends us a com 
munication in which he says that as he passes 
through the garden suburb representing our 
present-day effort to materialise Utopia he is 
struck by the curious timidity of the British 
architect to employ colour in the external 
embellishment of his buildings. In other 
directions his work shows a praiseworthy effort 
to rise above the dead level of convention. In 
most of the houses composing the garden cities 
grace and diversity characterise the plan. Each 
dwelling is given an individuality that charms 
the eye without destroying the general harmony 
by over-emphasis of line or form. But in the 
matter of colour-contrasts monotony prevails 
where diversity should reign. Colour enters to 
a certain degree, of course, into the architect’s 
plan. Pleasing contrasts are achieved by the 
combination of warm red brick or tiles with 





Hemmersmith Bo: cugh Ccuncil Housing Scheme. 


Mr. Matruzew Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, 





(See p. 477.) 





F.R.1.B.A., 





Architect (See p. 477 
cream or grey rougheast. Here and there a 
more adventurous builder has crowned his 
house with blue-green tiles. But why should 


the legitimate employment of colour effects be 
limited to red and white? Other colours blend 
harmoniously with the background of Nature. 
It may be objected that whilst, theoretically, no 
bar exists to the freer use of colour in external 
architcceture, in practice the architect is limited 
to the natural tint of brick, which is red. No 
such objection can be held in these days of 
in the production of terra cotta and 
The only obstacle to a larger 
of our houses is the 


advance 
vlazed brick. 
liberty in the adornment 
innate conservatism of architects and builders 


Wages in the Building Trade. 

Sir,—I notice on page 457 of your current 
issue an extract from the paper on housing, read 
by Mr. T. P. Bennett, contains a reference to some 
published data of mine relative to the percentage 
rise and fall in the rates of wages. Unfortu 
nately, this statement contains an inaccuracy, 
inasmuch as it states : For most artisans in 
London during 1922 stood at Is. 6d. per hour, 
&c.” 

In actual point of fact the wages at the early 
part of 1922 were 2s. Ojd., and fell by stages, 
reaching a rate of Is. &d. per hour, as and from 
June 1, 1922. 

In view of the fact that negotiations are still 
pending for certain revisions in the rates of 
wages, it would appear necessary that a cor 
rection should be made at the earliest possible 
moment to prevent miscont eption. 


F. J. 


SAYER. 
“The Builder’’ Cost of Building Competition. 
Winning Plan. “B’’ Type. 

I saw designs yesterday at Conduit- 


Can you reconcile the dimensions given 
1 don't 


Str, 
street. 
for rooms on first and ground floors ? 
see a solution :— 

First Floor—-Bedroom 1, Il? ft. i ft.; 
3, 14 ft. 74 in. = 35 ft. 7§ in. Ground Floor 
Kitchen, 12 ft.: sitting-room !, 9 ft.; 2,11 ft. 6 in. 

32 ft. 6in. There is a difference of 3 ft. 14 in. 

Further,the cupboards in No. 3 and the centre 
fireplaces and linen in | and 2 diminish area of 
floor space. 
Epvwarp J. Palrne. 

2, Montenotte-road, Crouch End, N.8. 

[Mr. Lander made a clerical error in figuring 
the sitting-room and bedroom over. His sitting- 
room is really larger than he figures it, 12 ft. by 
11 ft., instead of 11 ft. by 9 ft., and the bedroom 
over 11 ft. by 6 ft. 104 in., instead of 11 ft. by 
9 ft.—Ep.} 


Some letters on The Builder Cost of Building 
Competition No. 1 are given on p. 486. 
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Me. D Searles-Wood presided at a 
meeting of the R.1L.B.A., held at No. 9, Conduit 
street, W. 1, on Monday evening. 

Obituary. 

The Secretary (Mr. I. McAlister) referred to 
the deaths of the Earl of Plymouth and Sir 
James Jebusa Shannon, R.A., and a vote of 
condolence with the relatives was passed 


The Hammersmith Housing Scheme. 


Mr. G. FE. S. Streatfeild, O.B.E., D.S.0O., 
F.R.LB.A., in the course of a paper on the 
Hammersmith Housing Scheme, said: The 


Council asked the late Mr. Henry T. Hare (then 
President of the R.1.B.A.) to undertake the work 
and appoint three other architects to act with 
him as a panel, in conjunction with Mr. Hampton 


Clucas, the Borough Surveyor. Mr. Hare 
nominated Mr. Ernest Franck, Mr. Matthew 
Dawson, and himself (the speaker) to act 


in that capacity. The scheme, as originally 
proposed, was divided into two distinct areas, 
the northern scheme for new houses, the 
southern scheme for clearing and replanning 


insanitary areas near the (Creek, and also 
a temporary housing scheme to meet the 
immediate urgent demand. The scheme con 


sisted of converting a munition filling factory of 
timber sheds into 41 hutments at a cost of 
£18,000, the accommodation varying from two 
to four bedrooms. It was never intended that 
they should be anything but a temporary 
palliative, but owing to the conditions in the 
borough they were still being occupied 


With regard to the southern scheme, in 
replanning that insanitary area one of th 
important advantages to be gained was to con 
struct a by-pass road, so that through traffi 


could be diverted from that part of King-street. 
There was defect in the 
communications of the borough, in that there 
was no good road from north to south joining the 
Uxbridge-road to King-street, and they would 
see on the plan how it was suggested that they 
might be remedied, by taking advantage of the 
existing roads and widening and connecting then 
up where necessary. In dealing with that area 
it was impossible to avoid considering the treat 
ment of the river front. It was suggested to 
make the mouth of the creek boating 
centre with club houses and boat-building yards 
In developing the area to be cleared, it was 
proposed to build tenement houses round large 
quadrangles with grass in the centre of the 
courts. It was also proposed to put a building 
in the centre of the quadrangle, with small lock- 
up divisions in which perambulators could be 
kept, as it was impossible to expect women to 
drag their perambulators up two flights of stairs. 
It was also proposed to form in the roof of each 
block a common laundry, which would be avail 
able for the use of the various tenants. The 
accommodation generally provided was a living 
room, three bedrooms, a kitchen, scullery, Xc. 
Dealing with the scheme for new houses on the 
Wormholt Park Estate, Mr. Streatfeild said the 
situation lay south of the Central London Rail 


also another serious 


into a 


way Extension and of the London County 
Council Old Oak Estate; adjoining it on the 
That 


east were the grounds of the White City. 
altogether covered an area of 125 acres, which 
was bought at an average price of about £593 per 
acre from the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In 
laying out the estate it was decided to avoid 
corner blocks, and to keep as far as possible the 
corners of the roads open and to provide ample 
open spaces. For that purpose certain blocks 
of the houses were set back to form open squares, 
and playgrounds for the children were arranged 
behind the houses at the end of the gardens. 
As to materials, against the late Mr. Henry 
Hare's strongly-expressed opinion, they were 
compelled by the Ministry of Health for the sake 
of economy to adopt a partially concrete block 
construction in the first contract for 68 houses, 
and that experiment had amply justified Mr. 


Hare's opinion. The remainder of the contracts 
had all had 1] in. cavity external walls and main 
internal walls of brick only. The difficulty of 
obtaining tiles was overcome by importing pan- 
tiles from Belgium, which were brought up to 
Hammersmith in barges As to other points of 
onstruction, the upper windows were all hung 
to protecting hinges, which made the outside 
easy to clean, and in all bedrooms one small pane 
a metal casement was hung to give ventilation. 
The Hammersmith Borough Council deter- 
mined to maintain a high standard as originally 
proposed in the Tudor Walters report, and 
insisted that all the houses should be provided 
with hot water, lavatory basins, and bathrooms 
separate from the water closets, and in the later 
houses to have a heicht of 8 ft. 6 in. clear to all 
The total cost of building 590 houses, 
four shops and four flats amounted to about 
£590,000, an average of about £1,000 per house. 
The cost of the roads and sewers would be carried 
out at an estimated cost of £162,460. The rents 
had been fixed for “ A.3 ”’ houses at 14s. a week, 
for “ B.3” houses an average of 16s., and for 

B.4” an average of 17s., the tenant paying all 
rates. The Council felt it important for the sake 
of health and cleanliness that all the houses 
should be lighted by electricity; at the same 
time, it was felt that gas was very essential for 


ti 


rooma. 


cooking purposes. 

The frontages facing 
Oak-road, and Steventon-road 
reserved for houses of a larger type, and were 
available for private buildings and for shops in 
certain selected localities. Sites for public 
buildings and churches had reserved at 
axial points, where they would close the end of 
a vista. It was shown how that occurred with 
the church already erected. An open-air 
swimming hath was already under construction 
by the Borough Engineer. In spite of all that 
had been done the condition of the housing in 
Hammersmith was still causing much anxiety to 
the Mayor and the Borough Council. There 
were 1,928 families still living in one room only, 
5,615 families living in two rooms only, and over 
8,000 families living in three rooms. If that 
was the case in Hammersmith, what must it be 
elsewhere, and how urgent must be the need for 
carrying on the housing policy. 


Old 


being 


Western-avenue, 
were 


been 


Discussion. 

Mr. W. Percy Waters, Chairman of the 
Hammersmith Housing Committee, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Streatfeild. 

Mr. Raymond Unwin, F.R.1.B.A., in second 
ing, said Mr. Streatfeild had remarked that he 
thought architects must be sick of the housing 
question, but he (the speaker) hoped that that 
would be a disaster to this 


was not true. It 
became sick of the 


country if architects 
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housing problem. They had had some criticism 
of the housing policy, but many of their diffi- 
culties were inherent to war conditions. It had 
been said that their standards were too high ; 
they had all made mistakes, no doubt, but he 
was not one of those who felt that that had been 
really the cause of their difficulties. They must 
always realise how very difficult it was for those 
who were struggling with financial and adminis- 
trative problems to realise the position as 
architects did. They had not the benefit of the 
clear guidance or sound technical knowledge 
in the fixing of standards, and it was difficult 
for them not to think when houses were soaring 
up in price that there must be something wrong. 
But architects and others concerned must not 
on that account be sick of housing, or alter their 
clear idea that after all there was only one way 
to solve the housing problem, and that was by 
getting good houses built and improve the 
standard of all houses in the country. They 
knew that that was the economic way of solving 
the question. They were all aware that if they 
congested houses on land they had to spend 
more on roads, and he questioned very much 
whether the great boon that had been empha- 
sised that evening in having twelve houses to 
the acre instead of a possible twenty, had cost 
the country sixpence. His own impression was 
that it had been a considerable monetary saving. 
There was no economy at all in crowding the 
houses on the land, and he believed they would 
have had to spend more on their housing 
schemes if the density had not been reduced. 
It was possible to build houses, such as they saw 
illustrated on the walls in that room, at reason 
able prices, and it ought to be possible before 
long to pay rents to make a reasonable return 
on the prices that were paid. He hoped that 
architects would go on studying the problem 
and help to find a solution. It was the most 
important domestic problem they had to solve, 

Mr. Leslie Gordon, Town Clerk of Hammer- 
smith, pointed out that financiers and producers 
were still getting a hundred per cent above 
1914, but the workers were down almost to 1914, 
either in rates of pay or loss of time, and they 
were being forced down now very much lower 
than they could afford. It was that conflict 
of interests in this country that was going to 
jeopardise the whole solution of the housing 
problem. He was glad the K.1.B.A. was giving 
80 much attention to the housing question; in 
the past it seemed that housing had been the 
sort of thing that architects had turned up their 
noses at, but as Mr. Streatfeild had indicated, 
there was real architecture in housing, and 
that would have a very big effect on the future 
morale of the country. 

Mr. Streatfeild, in acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said he felt anxiety that the Minister 
were only to give their support to non-parlour 
houses. He hoped the real idea was to lift the 
weight off the top and build houses for men who 
were living in inferior houses, but could afford 
something better, and so gradually raise the 
whole standard of the nation’s housing con- 
ditions. 





Hammersmith Borough Council Housing Scheme. 


Mr. G 


E. S. Srreatremp, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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ECONOMICS & ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 


By F. RADFORD SMITH. 


ll—SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Tue rapid increase of national expenditure 
on education has aroused a greater volume of 
protest than has been caused by increases 
under any other head. The advisability of a 
considerable extension of a system of educa- 
tion which has proved itself to be of a nature 
unacceptable to large sections of the com- 
munity is 4 matter of national policy with 
which the architectural profession is not 
primarily concerned. 

That there is, however, a serious deficiency 
of accommodation in our existing school 
buildings is beyond question, and the means 
of providing the necessary additional accom- 
modation in the most economical manner is 
decidedly a question which concerns the 
architect. Our professional educationists con- 
stitute an exceptionally well-organised and 
enthusiastic body, capable of bringing con- 
siderable pressure to bear in support of their 
opinions. Suggestions of modifications to 
the type of school buildings which entail 
the sacrifice of any features which meet with 
the approbation of the majority of the teach- 
ing profession will, therefore, be certain to 
meet with vigorous opposition. 

At the same time it is clear that present 
economic conditions, together with the enor- 
mous increase in building costs, render the 
prospect of the provision of elementary 
schools, at a cost of from £40 to £50 per head 
of accommodation, impossible of realisation. 
Even before the war, when the economic 
resources of the country were incomparably 
better than they are to-day, the constantly 
rising cost of school buildings was deemed to 
be a matter of such moment as to justify th 
institution of a Departmental Committee to 
inquire into the possibility of adopting means 
to secure reduced costs. Consideration of the 
expert evidence reviewed by the Committee 
reveals the fact that chief attention appears 
to have been devoted to an attempt to secure 
economy by the adoption of cheaper materials 
of construction, and the conclusions arrived 
at seem to be that the substitution of cheaper 
materials necessitated so considerable a re- 
duction in the life of the structures as to be 
of doubtful expediency. 

It is sometimes said that the Ancients 
could not have fully realised the economic 
potency of compound interest, as otherwise 
they would not have been so extravagant in 
their methods of construction. However that 
may be. it is of interest to note that since 
the introduction of School Boards in 1870 
there have been no less than five distinct 
changes made jm the general character of 
buildings which the Board of Education 
would be prepared to approve. In fact, the 
type of plan which was officially considered as 
most desirable for school buildings so recently 
as 1910 would not, in 1914, have been ap- 
proved at all. In view of past history, then. 
it does seem as if insistence upon a type of 
construction such as is essential for obtaining 
a 50 or 60 year loan is of questionable expe- 
diency in cases of buildings the nature of 
which is so constantly being amended. 

There is a natural tendency for initiators 
of reforms of acknowledged value to regard 
as highly improbable the possibility of further 
developments rendering their own inventions 
obsolete. Mr. Arnold Bennett demonstrated 
in ‘* Milestones,"’ in a delightful way, how 
the looked-for millennium never eventuates, 
and the belief that finality can be achieved 
in the development of educational buildings 
(themselves the outcome of a phase of public 
endeavour which is yet in its infancy) be- 
speaks gross egoism. 

The repayment of a loan in thirty years 
only requires the allocation of 1} per cent. 
to the sinking fund (at 5 per cent. compound 
interest), and in view of the very rapid 
maxeropments still apparent in educational 


buildings, and having regard to the present 
abnormal economic conditions, it might be 
more expedient thus to reduce the limit of 
the period for repayment of loans on school 
buildings. The adoption of such a course 
would not only reduce capital expenditure, 
but wonld necessitate a reconsideration of the 
possibility of the use of cheaper materials of 
construction. The average cost of elementary 
schools per head of accommodation rose 
between January, 1910, and January, 1915, 


by about 40 per cent. During the same 
period building costs on the average only 


increased by about 10 per cent., so that the 
remaining 30 per cent. of increased cost may 
be reasonably regarded as being due to 
changes in the type of plan demanded for 
cchool buildings. 

Elementary schools in which each class- 
room was provided with windows on opposite 
sides of the room, opening directly into the 
open air, were in existence before 1910, but 
universal insistence upon this type of build- 
ing was not made by the Board of Education. 
Indeed, the overwhelming majority of schools 
erected in 1910 were still of the type in 
which as many of the classrooms as possible 
opened directly into a central hall, and direct 
cross-ventilation bad not become officially a 
definite requirement. Most of the earliest 
examples of cross-ventilated schools were to 
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be found in districts where building . 
were below the general average, and usu 
upon fairly level sites. Thus the greater 
involved in the new type of building did 
appear to be as great as it would have d 
had the pioneer examples occurred in dist: 
where costs were high or sites unsatisfact 
The most obvious solution of the pro! 
arising out of the desite for direct cr 
ventilation was in the adoption of a plar 
one floor only. . Provided the site tx 
reasonably flat one, of sufficiently ample a: 
no great difficulty occurs in arranging 
either an isolated central hall or for d 
cross-ventilation in buildings so plan: 
School buildings on a single floor, how: 
require nearly double the area of roof 
double the length of foundation and exte: 
walling that are required for buildings 
similar capacity but of two floors. If 
site has any considerable slope the extra 
involved in a single-story building is fur! 
aggravated by the greater amount of wa 
necessitated below the level of the gr 
floor. Where cramped sites only have 
available, attempts have occasionally 
made to design elementary schools on 
floors, but generally such attempts hav 
volved the sacrifice of direct cross-ventilat 
in the classrooms on the lower floor. In s 
cases the corridors have been ceiled at 
height of about 8 ft. 3 in., and the s; 
between this ceiling and the first-floor corr 
has been used to form ducts from the « 
rooms to the outer walls of the corridor 
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these ducts cannot be considered as at all 
satisfactory substitutes for classroom windows 
opening directly into the open air. Another 
solution is to make the corridors on both 
floors in the form of open verandahs, as was 
done in the first premiated design in the 
recent Southend secondary school competition. 
(See The Builder, December 22 last.) 


Acceptable as these open verandahs may 
be in some districts, they are unsuitable in 
others. ‘Three-quarters of the population are 
situated north of Derby, where the prevalence 
of low temperatures and fog is very much 
greater than in the more southerly counties. 
It is further sometimes forgotten that the 
schools are closed during the warmest period 
of the year. The introduction of open veran- 
dahs in schools for our most densely popu- 
lated districts, such as Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, is open to serious 
objection. In any case, the usual type of 
plan in which the major portion of the build 
one-room -and-a-corridor-thick 
is not an economical type, either structurally 
or from the point of view of upkeep. 


ing 18 only 


The necessity for the most rigid economy 
demands that the elongated type of plan 
lately in vogue must be abandoned in favour 
of a more compact scheme. That the nearer 
to a cube the shape of a building is, the more 
economical it 18, constitutes so elementary u 
truth that it ought not to require elabora 
The benefits resulting from the provi 
sion of direct cross-ventilation in all 
rooms have become so generally appreciated 
that abandonment of this feature is not to be 
thought of, and any very close approximation 
to the cube in the form of a school building 
therefore becomes impossible. It may be 
well, nevertheless, to experiment with a view 

» reducing the length of the plan as mucl: 
is possible whilst at the same time retaining 
facilities for cross-ventilating every room that 
is ordinarily used as a classroom. 

Two matters well calculated to aid us 
toward this end are, first, the possibility of 
adopting a two-storied building, and second. 
the possibility of utilising both sides of the 
corridors instead of only one side, as has 
Seen done in most recent examples. 

As a basis for experiment the writer has 
taken two typical instances of elementary 
schools in different places, both of which 
were approved by the Board of Education in 
the early days of the war, and endeavoured 
to produce a scheme fulfilling all the requisite 
conditions but aiming at a much more 
economical form of structure. The accom- 
panying diagrams illustrate the lines upon 
which the solutions developed. 

The portion of the site which would be 
covered by the building illustrated sloped 
downwards from west to east about 3 ft., but 
on the remainder of the site there was a 
steeper gradient; hence the desirability for a 
short plan such as can only be obtained by 
the adoption of a two-storied building. Care- 
ful measurement demonstrates that the sug- 
gested scheme is more economical than the 
one officially approved to the extent of a 
saving of 50 per cent. in external walls, 
30 per cent. in roofing, and 25 per cent. in 
cubic contents. ‘The estimated scost of the 
two schermc? should not be based on the same 
rate per foot cube, because the saving in 
connection with the heating installation, 
plumbers’ work, etc., is alone sufficient to 
account for at least a penny per foot cube. 
Apart from the more economical type of heat- 
ing installation that would be ample for the 
suggested scheme, the difference in fuel con- 
sumption necessary would be considerable. 

It is not suggested that school buildings 
planned on the lines illustrated would, in all 
respects, as nearly approach the ideal as the 
more orthodox type. The solution is merely 
put forward as an attempt to arrive at 8 
more economical form of structure that will 
meet all the newer demands that are of real 
importance. A nation that has to devote one- 
third of its total income to rates and taxes 


tion. 
class 
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cannot hope for recovery in the material sense 
if the burden is to be increased. 

To stress the consideration of purely mate- 
rialistic issues is to lay oneself open to the 
accusation of being anti-social in outlook ; but, 
as Mr. Hilaire Belloc hinted in the December 
issue of Architecture, without recovery in the 
materialistic sense there is a grave danger of 
entire social collapse. Materialistic recovery 
is a pre-requisite to any further social pro- 
gress. 

Those who have the improvement of social 
amenities most at heart will only impede the 
attainment of their desires by failing to 
recognise the preliminary necessity of an 
improved condition of national finance and by 
refusing to submit to the inevitable restric- 
tions thereby involved. 
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ACOUSTICS OF LARGE 
CONCERT ROOMS, 


We have received the following letter from 


Mr. H. Bagenal, A.R.I.B.A. 


Sir,—In reply to questions on the above 
subject, may I outline briefly the main facts 
which have emerged as a result of acoustic 
research upon this class of auditory during 
recent years. The problem of reverberation 
where music is concerned is different to that for 
the speaking voice. In the case of the speaking 
voice as short a reverberation as is consistent 
with loudness is desirable; where music is 
concerned a reverberation of at least two 
seconds is necessary in order to secure adequate 
tone for strings and voices. Now the absorption 
necessary to ensure two seconds’ reverberation 
is generally provided for by the relatively large 
audiences common to concert rooms and opera 
houses. Consider a concert-room seating 2,000. 
A rough preliminary calculation will show that 
such an audience will provide 2,000 x 4.7 = 
9,400 units of absorption. In order to secure a 
reverberation of two seconds this involves a 
minimum air volume of 376,000 cu. ft. But 
other factors, such as stage scenery, carpets, 
drapery will also contribute slightly to the 
total absorption. This means that for music the 
figure, 376,000 cu. ft., is on the small side. If, 
on calculating and adding in all the factors 
using Sabine’s formula (as recently explained 
by Mr. G. A. Sutherland in his lectures at 
University College, published in the architectural 
press), it is found that the reverberation is 
considerably less than two seconds, dissatisfac- 
tion in regard both to the tone and loudness of 
instruments and of voices is sure to result unless 
a considerable amount of wood panelling is 
used near the source of sound. The effect of 
wood panelling is to brighten the tone of instru- 
ments by absorbing sound in the lower rather 
than in the upper register and thereby relatively 
increasing the power of over-tones. Also 
wood surfaces, owing to resonance, increase 
loudness where they are in contact with or 
placed very near to a musical instrument. Thus, 
the wood floor of a platform or orchestra pit 
having a 6 in. air space below it will reinforce 
notes of average pitch for instruments in 
contact | with the floor, such as piano, double 
bass, ‘cello, solo voice. In the case of a platform, 
if the floor is tightly jointed to the panelling of 
the platform recess, 80 a8 to make one continuous 
wood arca. the reinforcing effect is likely to be 
greater. The 4 in. air-space under the floor can 
be either continuous or divided into compart- 
ments by floor joists; the conditions are 
fulfilled by 6 in. floor joists laid upon a concrete 
floor. The reinforcing of double basses and 
‘cellos by some such means as this is important. 
Halls suitable to the speaking voice, owing to 
their short reverberation, are frequently dull 
and lifeless for orchestral and choral music 
and inaudible for ‘cellos, double basses, and the 
larger organ-pipes. 

In regard to shape a good acoustic plan for 
this class of auditory has certainly emerged. 
This is the fan shape with a portion of the splay 
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to right and left of platform turned over to 
form a deep proscenium arch. This plan has 
been developed in America for combined 
concert and cinema auditories. The splays 
both of vertical and horizontal section form 
useful reflecting surfaces and should be hard and 
smooth. They are diminished in their useful- 
ness if they are broken for the insertion of boxes. 
Up to a level of 8 or 10 ft. above the stage floor 
they should be unbroken, but doors can be 
shown in them. The fan shape has developed 
naturally, as far as acoustics is concerned, from 
the principle of directing sound with as few 
reflections as possible from the neighbourhood 
of the source to the neighbourhood of the 
audience. For this reason the splays require 
to be hard reflectors and not soft absorbers. 
Sound paths vary in efficiency. From acrowded 
platform, horizontal sound paths are interrupted 
and lessened in efficiency by neighbouring 
human beings. On the other hand, the vertical 
sound path rising from each instrument rapidly 
disengages and preserves its intensity. Hence, 
the great importance of the overhead portion 
of the proscenium splay. Sound reflected from 
the overhead portion of the splay will penetrate 
under the galleries at a more efficient angle 
than will sound reflected from the horizontal 
plane of the ceiling. The depth of penetration 
of these proscenium reflections under the gallery 
should mark the limit of the rear seats on the 
floor below. 

The rear wall of an organ chamber can with 
advantage be tilted forwards, thereby deflecting 
sound downwards ; the rear wall of an orchestra 
pit can with advantage be tilted backwards, 
thereby deflecting sound upwards. The gal- 
leries should be at as great a rake as possible, 
so that direct sound from the speaker's mouth 
shall reach each listener at as wide an angle of 
incidence as possible. Sound traversing human 
heads at a narrow angle dies away at a con- 
siderably greater rate than in proportion to 
the square of the distance from the source 
Hence, deep galleries, the rear seats of which 
are screened from useful reflecting sources, 
and having nothing to rely upon but the direct 
sound, naturally suffer from insufficient loudness 
and lack of tone. Conversely, a chief feature 
in the Greek theatre and Bayreuth theatre 
types is the efficient rake of the seats and the 
full advantage taken thereby of the direct 
sound. 

Having directed the bulk of the sound upon 
the audience, it remains to prevent reflections 
back from rear walls behind the audience, 
This can be done by a frieze of acoustic felt, 
acoustic tiles or plaster. In a modern acoustic 
ally designed hall there need be no more than 
a very small area on the back wall that will 
prove dangerous and will require to be elimin- 
ated. Where curves are used either on plan 
or section the lengths of the radius of the curve 
must be carefully considered. The are of a 
curved ceiling must have a radius considerably 
greater than the height of the hall. The curves 
of coves must have a radius considerably 
smaller than the length of any possible sound 
path in the room. This is in order to prevent 
concentration of sounds from curved su to 
focal points which might result in echoes 
Echoes are caused not merely by long reflected 
paths, but also by bringing sound to a focus 
at the level of seats It is im t in 
concert rooms, as in cinema not toi 
the expensive seats in the front rows next the 
platform. Nothing is more annoying than to 
may a high price for a seat at the end of a 
front row and to hear the whole perform- 
ance astigmatically. A distance of at least 
20 or 30 feet back is required for an equal 
assembling of sounds from all instruments 


Good examples of rooms showing 
acoustic eaten as Paranal Orchestra 


Hall, Boston, Sabine’s “ Collected ” p60 ; 
Mill Memorial Auditorium, ae of 
Michigan, Brickbuslder, August, ; 

Memorial School of Music, [linois . 
Archit. Forum, November, 1921; Eastman 


Theatre and School of Music, American Archi- 
tect, February 28, 1923. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Horton Priory, Kent. 


The plans and photographs of Horton Priory, 
some of which have been exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, illustrate the mansion created by 
slight alterations and considerable additions to 
what remained of the old Cluniac Priory of 
Horton. Of the Priory, practically all that is 
left. is the range of buildings which bounded the 
Cloister garth on the west, and a small portion of 
the west end of the church. Latterly, until 1913, 
these buildings had been occupied for many 
years as a farm-house, and a large barn and 
other outbuildings had been constructed out 
of stone and timbers from the old Priory. 
Fortunately, much interesting old work remained, 
and the recent work has been carried out so as 
to preserve and show the old to best advantage. 

The most noticeable features of Norman date 
are the beautiful south jamb and part of the 
arch of the west door of the church, the complete 
west window of the south aisle of the church, 
the newel stair at the west end of the church 
with its doorway from the south aisle, the door- 
way which gave access to the western range of 
buildings, and a series of six pilaster buttresses 
which Rickman considered unique. 

This western range of buildings was originally 
of one-story, and parts of the Norman windows 
are still to be seen. At a later date a floor was 
introduced so as to provide another story, and 
at the same time a beautiful range of traceried 
windows was introduced in the west wall. 

Some time after the suppression of the smaller 
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religious houses by Henry VIII, a small but 
interesting addition was made at the north 
end of this range of buildings, fragments of 
stone, wrought and otherwise, taken apparently 
from the church, being used in picturesque 
confusion, including a small portion of a large 
traceried window, and there is even some half- 
timbered work. The south end of the block 
was enclosed by a rough modern brick wall, 
slight remains of stone buttresses being left at 
the south-west corner. A new stone wall has 
been substituted here, with a two-story square 
bay window. A new main entrance is placed 
at the north end of the old building, the ancient 
Norman doorway thus becoming the door of 
the inner hall. 

From the inner hall one passes under another 
Norman arch into a gallery or wide corridor, 
having the new main stairs at its north and a 
garden entrance at its south end. This gallery, 
which is repeated on the upper floor, gives access 
to all the rooms in the old part of the building 
and to the two new wings. There is extensive 
cellarage under the north wing, and servants’ 
bedrooms occupy the second floor. 

An interesting sitting room has been contrived 
in the roof at the north end of the old buildings, 
reached by a stair from the upper gallery and 
also from the ancient newel stair. The massive 
oak timber framing of the old roof is seen to 
advantage in this room. 

The walls are faced with Kentish ragstone, 
with Hartham Park stone from the Yockney 
& Hartham Park Company’s quarries for all 
the wrought work, admirably wrought in the 
old way by the company’s masons. 

In addition to the mansion, a 
cottages, stabling, garage, house for 
light plant, and greenhouses were built. 
the progress of the works capitals and bases 
from the cloister arcade and other interesting 
fragments of old work were unearthed. 

Messrs. Henry Knight & Son, of London, 
were the general contractors for the whole of 
the work, and the sub-contractors were: 
William Beattie, of London (plumbing); John 
Hall & Sons (Bristol and London), Ltd. (case- 
ments and leaded lights); R. A. Lister & Co., 
Ltd., London (electric lighting plant Keeble, 
Ltd., London (electric light fittings, main stair- 
case, and pannelling of dining room walls 
William Boby, London (water softening plant) ; 
Waygood-Otis, Ltd. (lift); Benham & Sons, 
Ltd. (heating system); Webster, Folkestone 
(bells); John Tann, Ltd. (strong-room door). 

The architect is Mr. George Hornblower, 
F.R.1.B.A., of 2, Devonshire-terrace, Portland 
place, W.C.1. The late Mr. W. Whitehead 
acted as clerk of the works. 
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St. Andrew’s Church and Priest's House, Roth: 


The church of St. Andrew’s is now n« 
completion at Rothesay, Island of Bute 
building occupies a commanding site of 
250 ft. in Columskil-street, in the centre 
town. The style is Norman, the  bui 
having semi-circular arches and circular 
The nave has a space of 30 ft.. and pro 
seating accommodation for about 800 per 
A processional aisle is carried round the er 


church. It is separated from the nave | 
arcade of Norman arches, with a clerest 
above. There are two side chapels, a 


sanctuary, and a baptistry. A cloister pas 
leads to sacristies and to the priest's | 
This latter building is of one-story, whil 
the rooms are arranged so that they giv 
the cloister. In the centre is the cloister gard 
Yhe walls of the church and other buildings 
of concrete blocks with a face of crushed 
sandstone hand dressed, giving the appeara 
of hewn stone. The church has an open timber 
roof and is covered with thick slates 
floors are of tiles and of wood blocks. All the 
doors and furnishings are of oak. The cost of 
the building will be about £27,000. 

The contractors are :—-Builder work : Messrs 


George Reid & Son, Catrine; joiner wor! 
Messrs. A. Thom & Son, St. Andrews; plumber 
work: Messrs. Barton & Son, Edinburg! 


plaster work: Mr. R. Locke, Edinburgh ; slater 


work: Wm. Anderson & Son, Edinburgh. 
The architect is Mr. Reginald Fairlie, of 
Ainslie-place, Edinburgh. 
ns + a GO = - 
T . 
MEETINGS. 
Mownpbay, March 20. 
irchitectural Association.—Mr. Maurice E 
Webb on “As Others See Us.” Exhibit 


of Executed Work by Past Students of the A.A 
Schools. At 35. Bedford square, W.C.Z. 7] 


Tuespay, March 
Illuminating Engineering Society. Mr. P. J 
Waldram and Mr. J. M. Waldram on “* Window 
Design and the Measurement and Predeter 
mination of Daylight Llumination” (Joint 
discussion with the Royal Institute of Britis! 


Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution). At 
the Royal Society of Arts, John-street. 8 p.n 
Wepnespay, March 28. 
Northern {rs hitectural { ssociation. Annua 


Meeting. 
Taurspay, March 29. 
Edinburgh Architectural Association.—An! 
General Meeting. 
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GARAGE AND STABLE. 
Horton Priory, Kent. 





THE LODGE. 


Mr. Grorcre HorneLtower, F.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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VIEW FROM NORTH-WEST. 


Horton Priory, Kent, Mz Gzoncs Honxsowen, F.R.LB.A., Architect. (See p. 
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Design submitted by Messrs. W. A. Pire, Sox, & Fatrweatuer. 


(The first and second premiated designs in this competition, by Messrs. C. Nicholas & J. E. Dixon-Spain 
and Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards, Lucas & Lodge, respectively, were illustrated in our last issue. ] 
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Qasr el Aini Hospital and School Cempetition, Cairo. 


Design submitted by Messrs. W. A. Prre, 


|The first and second premiated desig 


ns in this competition, by Mesars. C. 


, & FatmweaTuer. 


Nicholas & J. E. Dixon 


Spain and Messrs. Lanchester, Rickards, Lucas & Lodge, respectively, were illustrated in our last issue. 
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ECT TIAN §=GONVERNMENT. 
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Qasr el Aini Hospital and School Competitior, Cairo. 
Design submitted by Messas. W. A. Prre, Sox, & Famweatarr. 
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THE QASR EL AINI 
HOSPITAL, CAIRO 





The architects of the design we publish this 
week are Messrs. William A. Pite, Son, & 
Fairweather, of Westminster, who write :- 


Never has there been a competition where 
fundamental principles of hospital planning 
were more at stake than here. To depart from 
settled convictions in such a technical matter 
would be unwise. The results shown on this 
design are based on long convictions and 
experience. To fully appreciate any design in 
this interesting competition it is necessary to 
definitely state the problem and to indicate 
somehow the reason why. The solution 
without is in the selected position to be 
chosen for the place of the great out-patient 
department. The conditions left this to the 
discretion of the competitors who had to 
determine on which side of the Avenue de 
Rodah it should be placed. 

Provision had to be made for 1,25 in-patients 
in which the Hareem section had to be kept 
entirely distinct, an out-patient department 
dealing with the large number of 3,000 patients 
per day. Throughout the plan the Hareem 
section had to be entirely segregated and yet 
effective and intimate administration for the 
necessary services secured, and this included 
an interesting theatre unit serving both sides 
of the Hospital. Similar principles applied 
equally to the Admission and Casualty Sections 
while the great Medical College had to be in 
lisaion. This design indicates a simple and 
direct lay-out, the Out-Patient Department 
being on principle placed on the south side of 
the Avenue de Rodah. The design, therefore, 
was considered after grave consideration of the 
problems involved from departmental needs 
and adopted as right; in fact, there was no 
other satisfactory solution than to place the 
Out-Patient Department where shown. 
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EXHIBITION NOTES. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF WATER COLOURS. 


The Institute Galleries in Piccadilly hold 
an attractive show of the 114th Exhibition of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water 
Colours. There is a large variety of subject 
and method, and if one could wish to see a 
larger number of works which carry conviction 
of the artist's joy in the work, and more directly 
obvious studies of nature we cannot deny the 
many signs of clever and even accomplished 
work. ‘he President, Sir David Murray, gives 
us of his best in his poetic vision of “ Ludlow ” 
and “changing pastures’’; it is all sofair and 
soft that one wonders if the value would not be 
greater by a stronger treatment of contrasting 
colour, but it is the work of an idealist. When 
we come to “ The Spa, Scarborough,” by Fred 
Taylor, we feel that the hardness of the treat- 
ment, able as it is, leaves us cold and unsatisfied. 
Such simple subjects as the decoratively treated 
‘King’s Langley,” by E. A. Cox; “The 
Brittany Water Carriers,” by H. Davis Richter, 
or “The Old Cottage,” by C. Burnett, 
make a stronger appeal to the artist. It is 
impossible to do justice in brief notes to the 
skill displayed in over 500 subjects, but we may 
indicate a good deal of Spec ial interest to our 
such as the excellent little water 
colours from Perugia (468 and 470), by E. Guy 
Dawber, the telling * Zamora” (473) by H. C. 
Brewer, the nicely-toned interior of the * Dord- 
recht Kerk * (458) by Mrs. Emily M. Paterson, 
a clever interior of the National Gallery (431 
by Miss Amy Squire, the clever sketch of St. 
Dunstan's Abbey (366) by R. Borlase Smart, 
Genoa ” 


Ross 


readers, 


and the fairy-like “ Waterway at 

(362) by A. Van Anrooy. In “The Pink 
Archway, Annecy’ (35) and in “An Alpine 
Village 65) we have Terrick Williams at 


his best. In Nos. 100, 103, 76, 51, 49, 20 and 22, 
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109, 27, 128, 144, 148, LAO, 153, 189, we may see 
some of the works which make the exhibition 
a more than usually good one. 

One is inclined to think that there is a too 
widespread effort to get more out of water- 
colour work than it is well to try for; in some 
pictures it is aimost difficult to believe the 
result has been obtained by water-colour 
painting. The fine interior of York Minster 
(177), by Fred Taylor, is a bold essay in water 
colour which might perhaps have been better 
in many ways if executed in oils. 


————-o <> ¢--- -— 


BOOK REVIEW. 


Paints, and Varnishea. By 
(Pitman & Sons, 1922.) 


Oils, Pigments, 
R. S. TRUELOVE. 


2s. Od. net. 


The library of the paint technician is a large 
one and the ever-growing works on this subject 
should do something to advance our knowledge 
of the many problems which still require 
solution. The present small work of 108 pages 
ranges over the whole subject, but contains a 
great deal of information between its covers. 
We are interested in the author's statement 
that resin and tung oil make a varnish com- 
parable with a linseed oil gum copal varnish 
We have long felt that tung oil deserved more 
investigation as a paint material, and some 
tests upon this new varnish, which must be 
very cheap, seem highly desirable, more particu- 
larly if the use of non-lead paints is to be made 
compulsory. A chapter on drying oil paints 
contains illustrations of mixing machinery ; 
while in the last chapter a short account of 
nitro-cellulose varnishes—products of the war, 
which also deserve more investigation—is given. 

Those who are looking for a small work on 
this subject will find this volume useful. 





Qasr el Aini Hospital and School Competition. Design submitted by Messns. W. A. Prre, Sox, & Farmweatner. 
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Tne letters printed below have reference to 
The Builder Competition, which was assessed by 
Professor 8. 1). Adshead and the results pub- 
lished last week : 

Sirx,—-One of the conditions of this competi- 
tion stated that “‘ a detail including staircase, 
&c., was required which would lead one to think 
that the headroom in the staircase was to be 
considered. In the published plan of the 
winning design in Class A the seventh step down 
of the stair passes under the linen closet, and 
the ninth step down comes exactly under the 
partition of the bathroom. The rise is a little 
less than Sin., which gives headroom at linen 
closet 4 ft. 6 in., less 6 in. thickness of floor, and 
6 ft., leas 6in., under bathroom partition, which 
seems to be inadequate. There may be a bulk- 
head in the linen closet, but there cannot be one 


in the bathroom. A 
INTEREST ED. 


Sin,—I hope kindly-meant criticism will be 
welcomed in connection with the “ Cost of 
Building Competition,” and taken in sports- 
manlike spirit, as, after the great amount of 
time, trouble and interest absorbed by this 
contest it would be a pity if we did not learn 
something of practical importance. 

After rapidly glancing over the designs at the 
R.I.B.A. galleries, I came away feeling that 
Messrs. Sifton and Thorpe had won “ hands 
down " by producing an extraordinarily compact 
plan. Since then [ have pondered over the 
plans published in last week's Builder, and | 
was caused to hesitate, by study of the stairs 
and the headway over them. 

[ have drawn a section through the stairs of 


the premiated Type A plan, which, together 
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with the affected portions of the ground and first 
floor plans, I attach, to explain the situation as 
it presents itself to me. 

I hope to be pardoned if I have erred in any 
way in my interpretation of the plans, but I take 
it that the third step (as nearly as it can be 
measured) starts 5 ft. from the outer face of the 
end wall. To reach number 11 step, eight 
treads are wanted, reckoning each to be 9 in. ; 
this requires a going of 6ft., bringing No. 11 
riser 11 ft. from the outer face of back wall. 
(This distance seems to be nearer 12 ft. on the 
authors’ first floor plan.) and renders the top 
landing something just over 4 ft. wide. Referring 
to my section, it seems that there must be an 
insufficiency of “ headway” under the linen 
space and to a great part of the bathroom. It 
is easy enough to keep the bottom of the linen 
up some 3 ft. from the first floor level, and this 
may well be intended by the authors. But the 
plans, as drawn, evidently suppose the bathroom 
floor can readily be at the general first floor level. 

To get up a height of 6 ft., vertically, from the 
nosing of the step to the soffit may be sufficient, 
but is this enough for convenient descent ? As 
a matter of knowledge, I should very much like 
to know what height is really enough, and what 
headway should be provided. Many sketch 
plans I made which seemed delightfully compact, 
when drawn to seale had to be ‘‘ turned down ”’ 
for what I deemed an insufficiency of headway, 
and the remedy led to an increase of area and, of 
course, increase in cube, and consequently 
increased cost. 

Epwarp A. Jouiye, A.R.LB.A. 


[We are glad to receive our correspondent’s 
letter.—E p. ] 


[Marcu 23, 1923 


petitors also believe that one can have | 
much of a good thing, for they thoughtfi 
economise by boldly refusing to extend : 
damp proof course under the wall plate. 
Sir, the thing is no matter for jest. W) 
members of the Royal Institute can send in su 
plans and the Assessor, also a member of t 
Royal Institute, can choose such designs | 
the place of honour, it is surely time that t 
Institute took drastic measures to stop the 
and made an example by firing the culprits 
a warning to other would-be evil doers. 
Much more might be written, but already 1 
is too long. J. Griev: 


{We submitted the letters printed aly 
to the authors ot the design placed first in t 
“ 4” class, and we give their reply as follows 

We return herewith the letters which 
forwarded for comments. The only criticisn 
the plans which calls for a reply is that re!ati 
to headroom over staircase. This was not t 
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Sir,—I opened the last issue of your journal 
with great expectation; alas! that I closed it 
again with keen disappointment. I was not 
a competitor in the “ Cost of Building Com- 
petition,” and, therefore, write with detach- 
ment. The winners may have knowledge of 
living in the type of house they have designed, 
but their plans would lead one to doubt this 
being the case. 

The author of Type “ B” appears to have 
taken as his motif a corridor train. I am not 
aware of this type having been planned with the 
entrance to the kitchen through the scullery, 
and I certainly hope, for the sake of the long- 
suffering middle classes, that they will never be 
built in this fashion. The people who live in such 
houses, of course, do not take off their hats and 
coats when they come in, and visitors never 
call at the front door, hence the “‘ Hall” is 
merely a passage. The wall-space in the scullery 
has been most skilfully broken up so as to avoid 
the necessity of providing shelves, which, of 
course, serve no useful purpose; and to ensure 
the maid’s or housewife’s having sufficient 
walking exercise indoors, the sink and water 
supply are arranged at a considerable distance 
from the cooker with the hazard of a door in 
between. 

In type ‘A’’ winning design, the copper is 
very thoughtfully put as close to the serving 
hatch as possible, and incidentally as far away 
from the sink and water supply as possible, 
it being a well-known fact that the copper is 
always used in connection with the former and 
never with the latter. The real motive which 
inspired this position was, of course, the desire 
adequately to close the vista obtained from the 
front door. The authors have been eminently 
successful in their endeavour to place the bath- 
room as distant from the seat of hot water supply 
- the poate confines of such a house will allow. 
Some competitors may be surprised at the 
smallness of the hei § Senn Gust $s Seer chown 
by this design, but if they will look more closely 
they will see that the house has evidently been 
designed for pygmies, as the headroom on the 
stair is apparently only 5 ft. 4in. These com- 
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clear on the one-eighth scale drawing submitted. 
but a completion of the half-inch scale detai! 
sent you herewith will, we think, show tha‘ 
sufficient headroom is obtainable. The linen 
closet is over a baulkhead and the lower part of 
this is used as a space for cans accessible from 
bathroom. Surron & THORPE. } 





[Other letters on the competition will be given 
next week. ] 
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ARCHITECTURAL MEETINGS. 


LUXURY? 


“ Is Architecture a Necessity or a Luxury ?”’ 
was the title of the fourth of the series of public 
lectures now being held by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
W.1, and delivered on Thursday last week by 
Mr. H. 8S. Goodhart-Rendel 

The answer to the question depended, he 
said, on what was meant by a luxury, and also 
by what was meant by architecture, and 
architecture was a word used to mean many 
different things. By necessity he meant an 
indispensable thing, and by “ Is architecture a 
necessity ?”’ he meant was architecture a thing 
which could be dispensed with. By “luxury” 
he meant a thing which was desirable but which 
was not indispensable. The answer to those 
questions depended on what was meant by 
architecture, and that was not an easy thing 
to define. Like so many other things it was 
so much easier to say what it was not than 
what it was. 

In the first place architecture was not a mere 
mitigation of the brutalities of building. Its 
function was not that of clothing and adorning 
that which would be ugly unadorned. When it 
was first proposed to bridge Ludgate-hill with 
the railway viaduct which now blocked out the 
view of St. Paul’s, the railway company was 
compelled to promise that the structure should 
be architectural. That promise was held to 
have been kept by the liberal application of 
scrolls and shields to the design already made 
by engineers. The result was not successful. 
Without its ornament the bridge would have 
been ugly; with the ornament it remained 
unchanged. 

It was often stated that Sir Henry Wootton’s 
* well-building "" (commodity, firmness and 
delight) and architecture were two names for 
the same thing, but with that he did not agree. 
He could imagine no room less commodious 
for the purpose of holding a large number of 
books than the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, yet 
nobody would say that majestic building was 
not a fine work of architecture. Wootton 
would have considered, quite rightly the lecturer 
thought, that neither the Radcliffe Library nor 
the Alhambra were examples of ** well-building ” 

the Radcliffe Library had not commodity 
and the Alhambra had not firmness, but no 
one could deny the claims of those buildings 
as architectural objects. When all was said 
and done the fine art of architecture was an 
art of appearances. True appearances were 
usually more desirable than false appearances, 
but the relation of appearances to reality was 
governed by considerations not strictly archi- 
tectural. A building to be a good one must 
be convenient and strong--fit and firm; it 
might be that its convenience and strength 
would make a building beautiful, but it also 
might be that its convenience and strength 
would make it nothing of the kind. If he were 
told that the architecture of Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, Westminster, was beautiful, he would 
advise the man who told him to consult a 
mental specialist, yet Queen Anne’s Mansions 
were, he believed, quite strong and convenient. 
Under certain conditions of light no doubt that 
building could look beautiful, but that was a 
thing of chance and did not properly belong 
to a work of art. He disagreed with the theory 
that if a thing were perfectly adapted to its use it 
was entitled to be called beautiful. The Rad- 
cliffe Library, the Alhambra, and Queen Anne’s 
Mansions each had only two of the three quali- 
fications for “ well-building™; the Radcliffe 
Library, which had firmness and delight, aud 
the Alhambra, which had commodity and 
delight, were both works of architecture ; while 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, which had only 
firmness and fitness, were, he suggested, not 
a work of architecture. 

It would seem, therefore, that the qualifica- 
tions for being considered as architecture 
must rest in the attribute of delight, without 
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which there could be no architecture. Delight 
was the essence of art—-not only of the essence, 
but of the essence itself, for nothing else was 
necessary. To build soundly and reasonably 
was not to make architecture, although it 
might lay an excellent foundation for architec- 
ture. Physical needs demanded that buildings 
should be strong and convenient, but the 
emotions hungered for something more than 
security and comfort. It was not, however, 
until the physical needs were satisfied that the 
practice of the art of architecture was commen. 
ced. 

Architecture, as he saw it, was not the art 
of building strongly, nor of building cleverly, 
nor of building economically, but the art of 
building beautifully, It would generally be 
better to have a foundation of strength, or 
cleverness, or of economy in a building, or of 
all three, but art could do without any of them. 
Art could exist on canvas and paint. It 
could occupy itself with bringing out the 
flavour of a building; it could use the building 
merely as a framework for elaborate and arbitrary 
arrangements of decorations, or it could, as with 
the Arabs, confine its attention to the arrange- 
ments and decorations and leave the frame- 
work to look after itself. He did not defend 
that last alternative, but he could only condemn 
it on grounds which were not architectural. 
Thoughtless people constantly said that decora- 
ted construction was a mark of good architecture 
and constructed decoration a mark of bad 
architecture—a dogma which meant either 
nothing at all or that every bit of tracery in a 
Gothic window was a sin against art. Any 
decoration in three dimensions had more or 
less to be constructed, and constructed decora- 
tion was as much an ingredient of good archi- 
tecture as was decorated construction. What 
made bad architecture was decoration and con- 
struction visibly in conflict with one another. 

In his concluding remarks, he said he hoped 
he had said enough to distinguish architecture 
from the art which most nearly resembled it 
Civil engineering. Civil engineering was the 
erection of structures which complied with the 
first two of Wootton’s requirements, commodity 
and convenience, but it was not concerned with 
delight—it was Queen Anne’s Mansions, in fact. 
Civil engineering was certainly a necessity, and 
not a luxury, if there was not to be a relapse to 
barbarism. He thought it quite certain that 
architecture was not a necessity, and no good 
would be done by attempting to represent it as 
such. The bare necessities of life could be 
satisfied by civil engineering alone, but, on the 
other hand, it was equally certain that archi- 
tecture was an inevitability—painters would 
automatically produce pictures and architects 
would produce buildings. As to whether 
architecture was a luxury, so long as society was 
divided into those who laboured for the support 
of others and those with leisure, the latter would 
spend their time in doing what they enjoyed. 
Architecture was not indispensable, but that did 
not mean that we should be called on to dispense 
with architects,although if all the architects in the 
world were shot to-morrow the world would go 
on with the aid of the civil engineer. But the 
public would demand architecture throughout 
the ages, and therefore he contended that it 
might fairly be regarded as a delightful luxury, 
and not as an expensive nuisance. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE STAGE. 


In the course of a lecture on “ Architecture 
and the Stage,” given under the auspices of 
the Architecture Club, at Grosvenor House, 
on Thursday last week, Mr. Nigel Playfair said 
there was very little in the exhibition in that 
building to show that the theatre took the 
least interest in architects or the architects the 
slightest interest in the theatre. He did not 
quite know why that was. He saw there, for 
instance, no designs for scenery ; no suggestions, 
or hardly any, for improvements in the designs 
either for stages or auditoria. It was a pity. 
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Perhaps it was a rule of the managers of the 
exhibition that the works exhibited should be 
solely works that had been commissioned and 
carried out. That, if it was so, would explain 
much, for it was a fact that owing to the con- 
ditions that had prevailed in the last few years 
and the building laws practically no new 
theatres had been built lately. But London 
was said to have far too few theatres for the 
needs of the population, though they might be 
justified perhaps in thinking, considering what 
they saw inside most of them, there were far 
too many, However that might be, there was 
ample evidence that they were going to have a 
lot more, and they could only pray that the 
artist-architect might have a look in and help 
in the building of them. But if the man with 
a sense of beauty in design did not come forward 
with suggestions they could hardly blame the 
promoters if they gave the jobs to men who had 
studied the practical side of the question. 

Then, again, he did not quite know why, in 
an exhibition of twenty years of architecture, a 
little corner had not been reserved for scenic 
design. The Committee might possibly say 
that those designs for scenery had not been 
made by architects. To that he answered that 
in the first place it was not strictly true; that 
architects in the most literal and conventional 
sense of the word had occasionally designed 
stage scenery and that, after all, any man whe 
set out to design scenery also set out to be an 
architect.‘ a designer of complex structure,” 
as the dictionary defined it It seemed to him, 
in those hard times, that any little job that was 
going was worth getting. In good times or 
bad, the theatre seemed to be a going concern, 
and unless the new system of lighting did 
away with the necessity of scenery altogether 
there was the job going, and it was a job worth 
doing. He often wondered, when he saw a 
modern play where the action took place in 
the houses of the great, how any self-respecting 
architect could sit in his stall quite quietly 
without going into a fit at the rooms he saw 
upon the stage. 

It was, of course, perfectly true that the fact 
that the action of a play took place in a room of 
which all the proportions were impossible, the 
curtains badly hung, the lines hideous, made 
very little difference to the enjoyment of the 
general public. But the general public was 
indifferent, or appeared to be, to decency in 
architecture in its public buildings and its 
private houses, until its right instincts were 
aroused by example, teaching and organisation 
And he thought a little exhortation might be 
well given by that Club and the lovers of 
architecture and good taste to the theatre 
managers and the patrons of the public stage. 
It would be all to the general good. 


How far the training of an architect helped 
a man to be a good scenic designer it was not 
for him to say. He had seen some thoroughly 
bad scenery designed by a thoroughly good 
architect ; once, on a country walk, he came 
across a house designed by a famous scenic 
artist, and that was much worse. Though 
scene designing might seem a very trifling and 
ephemeral business, it was not one to be lightly 
undertaken ; it required, like every other busi- 
ness, a long and arduous apprenticeship if the 
designer was to master all the details of the 
effects and the defects of lighting—of the con- 
ventions and limitations, and, above all, the 
necessary economies of the theatre, becoming 
every day more and more pressing. And the 
most difficult job of all that he had to face was 
translating, as it were, the conventions of a 
play designed for one sort of conditions into the 
conditions of a stage designed principally to 
deal with conventions and conditions of quite 
another kind. That was where they were all 
80 apt to go wrong. 

Whether, of course, it was worth the while of 
architects to devote any part of their studies to 
the intricate details of stage ign and theatre 
design from a strictly com ial point of view 
was, of course, another question, to which he 
did not feel able to give any very satisfactory 
answer. At first sight, indeed, th i wo 
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Tue letters printed below have reference to 
The Builder Competition, which was assessed by 
Professor 8. D. Adshead and the results pub- 
lished last week : 

Six,—One of the conditions of this competi- 
tion stated that ‘a detail including staircase,” 
&c., was required which would lead one to think 
that the headroom in the staircase was to be 
considered. In the published plan of the 
winning design in Class A the seventh step down 
of the stair passes under the linen closet, and 
the ninth step down comes exactly under the 
partition of the bathroom. The rise is a little 
less than 8in., which gives headroom at linen 
closet 4 ft. 6 in., leas 6 in. thickness of floor, and 
6 ft., less 6 in., under bathroom partition, which 
seems to be inadequate. There may be a bulk 
head in the linen closet, but there cannot be one 
in the bathroom. 

‘ TNTERESTED.” 


Sin,—I hope kindly-meant criticism will be 
welcomed in connection with the ‘ Cost of 
Building Competition,” and taken in sports- 
manlike spirit, as, after the great amount of 
time, trouble and interest absorbed by this 
contest it would be a pity if we did not learn 
something of practical importance. 

After rapidly glancing over the designs at the 
R.LB.A. galleries, I came away feeling that 
Messrs. Sifton and' Thorpe had won “ hands 
down " by producing an extraordinarily compact 
plan. Since then { have pondered over the 
plans published in last week's Builder, and | 
was caused to hesitate, by study of the stairs 
and the headway over them. 

I have drawn a section through the stairs of 
the premiated Type A plan, which, together 
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with the affected portions of the ground and first 
floor plans, I attach, to explain the situation as 
it presents itself to me. 

I hope to be pardoned if I have erred in any 
way in my interpretation of the plans, but I take 
it that the third step (as nearly as it can be 
measured) starts 5 ft. from the outer face of the 
end wall. To reach number 11 step, eight 
treads are wanted, reckoning each to be 9 in. ; 
this requires a going of 6ft., bringing No. 11 
riser 11 ft. from the outer face of back wall. 
(This distance seems to be nearer 12 ft. on the 
authors’ first floor plan.) and renders the top 
landing something just over 4 ft. wide. Referring 
to my section, it seems that there must be an 
insufficiency of “ headway” under the linen 
space and to a great part of the bathroom. It 
is easy enough to keep the bottom of the linen 
up some 3 ft. from the first floor level, and this 
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petitors also believe that one can have 
much of a good thing, for they thoughtf, 
economise by boldly refusing to extend 
damp proof course under the wall plate. 
Sir, the thing is no matter for jest. W)! 
members of the Royal Institute can send in s:, 
plans and the Assessor, also a member of | 
Royal Institute, can choose such designs | 
the place of honour, it is surely time that ‘ 
Institute took drastic measures to stop th: 
and made an example by firing the culprits 
a warning to other would-be evil doers 
Much more might be written, but already 
is too long. J. Grre\ 





[We submitted the letters printed aly 
to the authors of the design placed first in ¢ 
“ 4” class, and we give their reply as follows 

We return herewith the letters which 
forwarded for comments. The only criticism 
the plans which calls for a reply is that relat: 
to headroom over staircase. This was not t 
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plans, as drawn, evidently suppose the bathroom k Ka 
floor can readily be at the general first floor level. Tri 4 © 
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ment. The winners may have knowledge of i] 
living in the type of house they have designed, LOWEN F 17 Je |p ho} : 
but their plans would lead one to doubt this BATH || LAT 5 CUPP! , # 
being the case. xipire —. —_ a 
The author of Type “ B” appears to have [{PSATH: is 
taken as his motif a corridor train. I am not iy) 
aware of this type having been planned with the so 


entrance to the kitchen through the scullery, 
and I certainly hope, for the sake of the long- 
suffering middle classes, that they will never be 
built in this fashion. The people who live in such 
houses, of course, do not take off their hats and 
coats when they come in, and visitors never 
call at the front door, hence the ‘‘ Hall” is 
merely a passage. The wall-space in the scullery 
has been most skilfully broken up so as to avoid 
the necessity of providing shelves, which, of 
course, serve no useful purpose ; and to ensure 
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the maid’s or housewife’s having sufficient 
walking exercise indoors, the sink and water 
supply are arranged at a considerable distance 
from the cooker with the hazard of a door in 
between. 

In type “A” winning design, the copper is 
very thoughtfully put as close to the serving 
on - —- and incidentally as far away 
from the sink and water supply as possible, 
it being a well-known fact that the copper is 
always used in connection with the former and 
never with the latter. The real motive which 
inspired this position was, of course, the desire 
adequately to close the vista obtained from the 
front door. The authors have been eminently 
successful in their endeavour to place the bath- 
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J room as distant from the seat of hot water supply sent you herewith will, we think, show tha 
rs as the narrow confines of such a house willallow. Sufficient headroom is obtainable. The line: 
i Some of the competitors may be surprised at the Closet is over a baulkhead and the lower part «” 


this is used as a space for cans accessible from 


smallness of the height from floor to floor shown 
bathroom. Srrton & THORPE. } 


by this design, but if they will look more closely 
they will see that the house has evidently been 
designed for pygmies, as the headroom on the 
stair is apparently only 5ft. 4in. These com- 


(Other letters on the competition will be giv: 
next week.] 
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ARCHITECTURAL MEETINGS. 


IS ARCHITECTURE A NECESSITY OR 
A LUXURY? 


“ Is Architecture a Necessity or a Luxury ? ’ 
was the title of the fourth of the series of public 
lectures now being held by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, at No. 9, Conduit-street, 
W.1, and delivered on Thursday last week by 
Mr. H. S. Goodhart-Rendel. 

The answer to the question depended, he 
said, on what was meant by a luxury, and also 
by what was meant by architecture, and 
architecture was a word used to mean many 
different things. By necessity he meant an 
indispensable thing, and by “ Is architecture a 
necessity ?”’ he meant was architecture a thing 
which could be dispensed with. By “luxury” 
he meant a thing which was desirable but which 
was not indispensable. The answer to those 
questions depended on what was meant by 
architecture, and that was not an easy thing 
to define. Like so many other things it was 
so much easier to say what it was not than 
what it was. 

In the first place architecture was not a mere 
mitigation of the brutalities of building. Its 
function was not that of clothing and adorning 
that which would be ugly unadorned. When it 
was first proposed to bridge Ludgate-hill with 
the railway viaduct which now blocked out the 
view of St. Paul's, the railway company was 
compelled to promise that the structure should 
be architectural. That promise was held to 
have been kept by the liberal application of 
scrolls and shields to the design already made 
by engineers. The result was not successful. 
Without its ornament the bridge would have 
been ugly; with the ornament it remained 
unchanged. 

It was often stated that Sir Henry Wootton's 
‘well-building (commodity, firmness and 
delight) and architecture were two names for 
the same thing, but with that he did not agree. 
He could imagine no room less commodious 
for the purpose of holding a large number of 
books than the Radcliffe Library, Oxford, yet 
nobody would say that majestic building was 
not a fine work of architecture. Wootton 
would have considered, quite rightly the lecturer 
thought, that neither the Radcliffe Library nor 
the Alhambra were examples of * well-building ” 

the Radcliffe Library had not commodity 
and the Alhambra had not firmness, but no 
one could deny the claims of those buildings 
as architectural objects. When all was said 
and done the fine art of architecture was an 
art of appearances. True appearances were 
usually more desirable than false appearances, 
but the relation of appearances to reality was 
governed by considerations not strictly archi- 
tectural. A building to be a good one must 
be convenient and strong--it and firm; it 
might be that its convenience and strength 
would make a building beautiful, but it also 
might be that its convenience and strength 
would make it nothing of the kind. If he were 
told that the architecture of Queen Anne’s 
Mansions, Westminster, was beautiful, he would 
advise the man who told him to consult a 
mental specialist, yet Queen Anne’s Mansions 
were, he believed, quite strong and convenient. 
Under certain conditions of light no doubt that 
building could look beautiful, but that was a 
thing of chance and did not properly belong 
to a work of art. He disagreed with the theory 
that if a thing were perfectly adapted to its use it 
was entitled to be called beautiful. The Rad- 
cliffe Library, the Alhambra, and Queen Anne’s 
Mansions each had only two of the three quali- 
fications for “‘ well-building”; the Radcliffe 
Library, which had firmness and delight, aud 
is Senin, which had commodity and 
delight, were both works of architecture ; while 
Queen Anne’s Mansions, which had only 
firmness and fitness, were, he suggested, not 
a work of architecture. 

It would seem, therefore, that the qualifica- 
tions for being considered as architecture 
must rest in the attribute of delight, without 


which there could be no architecture. Delight 
was the essence of art—-not only of the essence, 
but of the essence itself, for nothing else was 
necessary. To build soundly and reasonably 
was not to make architecture, although it 
might lay an excellent foundation for architec- 
ture. Physical needs demanded that buildings 
should be strong and convenient, but the 
emotions hungered for something more than 
security and comfort. It was not, however, 
until the physical needs were satisfied that the 
practice of the art of architecture was commen- 
ced. 

Architecture, as he saw it, was not the art 
of building strongly, nor of building cleverly, 
nor of building economically, but the art of 
building beautifully. It would generally be 
better to have a foundation of strength, or 
cleverness, or of economy in a building, or of 
ali three, but art could do without any of them. 
Art could exist on canvas and paint. It 
could occupy itself with bringing out the 
flavour of a building; it could use the building 
merely as a framework for elaborate and arbitrary 
arrangements of decorations, or it could, as with 
the Arabs, confine its attention to the arrange- 
ments and decorations and leave the frame- 
work to look after itself. He did not defend 
that last alternative, but he cou!d only condemn 
it on grounds which were not architectural. 
Thoughtless people constantly said that decora- 
ted construction was a mark of good architecture 
and constructed decoration a mark of bad 
architecture—a dogma which meant either 
nothing at all or that every bit of tracery in a 
Gothic window was a sin against art. Any 
decoration in three dimensions had more or 
less to be constructed, and constructed decora- 
tion was as much an ingredient of good archi- 
tecture as was decorated construction. What 
made bad architecture was decoration and con- 
struction visibly in conflict with one another. 

In his concluding remarks, he said he hoped 
he had said enough to distinguish architecture 
from the art which most nearly resembled it 
Civil engineering. Civil engineering was the 
erection of structures which complied with the 
first two of Wootton’s requirements, commodity 
and convenience, but it was not concerned with 
delight—it was Queen Anne’s Mansions, in fact. 
Civil engineering was certainly a necessity, and 
not a luxury, if there was not to be a relapse to 
barbarism. He thought it quite certain that 
architecture was not a necessity, and no good 
would be done by attempting to represent it as 
such. The bare necessities of life could be 
satisfied by civil engineering alone, but, on the 
other hand, it was equally certain that archi- 
tecture was an inevitability—- painters would 
automatically produce pictures and architects 
would produce buildings. As to whether 
architecture was a luxury, so long as society was 
divided into those who laboured for the support 
of others and those with leisure, the latter would 
spend their time in doing what they enjoyed. 
Architecture was not indispensable, but that did 
not mean that we should be called on to dispense 
with architects,although if all the architects in the 
world were shot to-morrow the world would go 
on with the aid of the civil engineer. But the 
public would demand architecture throughout 
the ages, and therefore he contended that it 
might fairly be regarded as a delightful luxury, 
and not as an expensive nuisance. 


ARCHITECTURE AND THE STAGE. 


In the course of a lecture on “ Architecture 
and the Stage,” given under the auspices of 
the Architecture Club, at Grosvenor House, 
on Thursday last week, Mr. Nigel Playfair said 
there was very little in the exhibition in that 
building to show that the theatre took the 
least interest in architects or the architects the 
slightest interest in the theatre. He did not 
quite know why that was. He saw there, for 
instance, no designs for scenery ; no suggestions, 
or hardly any, for improvements in the designs 
either for stages or anditoria, It was a pity. 


Perhaps it was a rule of the managers of the 
exhibition that the works exhibited should be 
solely works that had been commissioned and 
carried out. That, if it was so, would explain 
much, for it was a fact that owing to the con- 
ditions that had prevailed in the last few years 
and the building laws practically no new 
theatres had been built lately. But London 
was said to have far too few theatres for the 
needs of the population, though they might be 
justified perhaps in thinking, considering what 
they saw inside most of them, there were far 
too many. However that might be, there was 
ample evidence that they were going to have a 
lot more, and they could only pray that the 
artist-architect might have a look in and help 
in the building of them. But if the man with 
a sense of beauty in design did not come forward 
with suggestions they could hardly blame the 
promoters if they gave the jobs to men who had 
studied the practical side of the question. 

Then, again, he did not quite know why, in 
an exhibition of twenty years of architecture, a 
little corner had not been reserved for scenic 
design. The Committee might possibly say 
that those designs for scenery had not been 
made by architects. To that he answered that 
in the first place it was not strictly true; that 
architects in the most literal and conventional 
sense of the word had occasionally designed 
stage scenery and that, after all, any man who 
set out to design scenery also set out to be an 
architect.‘ a designer of complex structure,” 
as the dictionary defined it It seemed to him, 
in those hard times, that any little job that was 
going was worth getting. In good times or 
bad, the theatre seemed to be a going concern, 
and unless the new system of lighting did 
away with the necessity of scenery altogether 
there was the job going, and it was a job worth 
doing. He often wondered, when he saw a 
modern play where the action took place in 
the houses of the great, how any self-respecting 
architect could sit in his stall quite quietly 
without going into a fit at the rooms he saw 
upon the stage. 

It was, of course, perfectly true that the fact 
that the action of a play took place in a room of 
which all the proportions were impossible, the 
curtains badly hung, the lines hideous, made 
very little difference to the enjoyment of the 
general public. But the general public was 
indifferent, or appeared to be, to decency in 
architecture in its public buildings and its 
private houses, until its right instincts were 
aroused by example, teaching and organisation 
And he thought a little exhortation might be 
well given by that Club and the lovers of 
architecture and good taste to the theatre 
managers and the patrons of the public stage. 
It would be all to the general good. 


How far the training of an architect helped 
a man to be a good scenic designer it was not 
for him to say. He had seen some thoroughly 
bad scenery designed by a thoroughly good 
architect ; once, on a country walk, he came 
across a house designed by a famous scenic 
artist, and that was much worse. Though 
scene designing might seem a very trifling and 
ephemeral business, it was not one to be lightly 
undertaken ; it required, like every other busi- 
ness, a long and arduous apprenticeship if the 
designer was to master all the details of the 
effects and the defects of lighting—of the con- 
ventions and limitations, and, above all, the 
necessary economies of the theatre, becoming 
every day more and more pressing. And the 
most difficult job of all that he had to face was 
translating, as it were, the conventions of a 
play designed for one sort of conditions into the 
conditions of a stage designed principally to 
deal with conventions and conditions of quite 
another kind. That was where they were all 
80 apt to go wrong. 

Whether, of course, it was worth the while of 
architects to devote any part of their studies to 
the intricate details of stage ign and theatre 
design from a strictly ial point of view 
was, of course, another question, to which he 
did not feel able to give any very satisfactory 
answer. At first sight, indeed, the field would 
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seem to be a very restricted one. But then, so 
did the field for designing private houses and 
public buildings twenty years ago. Nobody 
eared what they looked like. But they had 
been taught, to some extent, or that Club was 
leading them to think, that the question was 
an important one. 
ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION. 

Is a paper entitled “ Modern French Archi- 
tecture,” read recently before the Cambridge 
University Architectural Society, Mr. Fernand 
Billerey touched on the subject of architectura! 
education in France. A great deal had, he said, 
been heard lately in this country of such expres- 
sions as “ ateliers,” “ en loge,” “ eaquiases,” and 
* rendus,”’ but he was not so sure that, apart 
from those additions to the student’s vocabulary, 
the British method of forming young architects 
had come much nearer to the French one. The 
British method had been undergoing considerable 
change during the past fifteen or twenty years, 
and one could hear everywhere expressions of 
satisfaction that the old system of “ articles” or 
“ pupilage “ had been slowly but surely super- 
seded and replaced by that of the schools of 
architecture. It was probably too early to 
judge by the results whether that change was 
for the good. Hf, however, one compared the 
new state of affairs with the French method. 
which was called the “ atelier” system, it must 
not be forgotten that the French system was 
originally an improved, an organised, pupuage 
system. Indeed, the members of an atelier 
were the pupils of one practising architect, and 
the atelier used to be—up to about the middle of 
the nineteenth century—nothing but the draw- 
ing office of the master. The art of architecture 
was taught by an architect with a practice to 
young men articled to him. The Beaux-Arts 
School carefully refrained from interference with 
that tuition, but it offered means to different 
aleliers to compare notes by competitions—it 
completed their education (but not their tuition 
in art) and their general and scientific knowledge 
by courses in mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
the theory of building construction, history, 
literature, &c. That was the main characteristic 
of the French Beaux-Arts system. It did not 
and would not attempt to teach the art of archi 
tecture. That suggested the most important 
question—could art be taught in a school by 
professional teachers, or must it only be “* prac- 
tised ”’ under the guidance of one who had 
already acquired knowledge and experience ? 

He was not proposing to answer that question, 
but was pointing out that the French reply to it 
in adopting a clearly-defined policy of artistic 
education was: “No! Art (whether of archi- 
tecture or of painting or of sculpture) was not to 
be taught.” He had been told that quite 
different was required for the British. Whether 
that were so he must leave to others to decide. 
When he said “ teaching the art of architecture ”’ 
he meant that part of the education of the archi- 
tect which is art (the art of designing); all the 
other knowledge one would like the perfect 
architect to possess (and an architect should be 
not only an artist but also a professional man, 
a man of science, and an intellectual man all 
round); all the rest of his knowledge could and 
should be taught to him, and the more of that 
the better. 

If he had indicated the principles which 
forme/t the basis of the Beaux-Arts system, in 
practice things were a little different. Originally 
the ateliers used to be nothing but the drawing 
office of the master, but of late years they had 
become something else. Masters had separated 
their drawing office and their ateliers. There 
were probably too many students, which was 
probably not doing any more good to the 
master’s practice than to the students them- 
selves. Teaching had been kept apart from 
practice, and therein lay a certain amount of 
danger—designing being kept too distinct from 
building, too much importance given to presen- 
tation, to a florid and brilliant type of detail, 
inspired neither by the requirements of the one 
who built, nor by the aims of the craftsmen, nor 
by the nature of the materials employed. 

: responsible for the welfare of the 
French school were well aware of the danger, and 
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were it not for the war some remedy would have 
been attempted. One natural remedy, however, 
was found in this fact that the Beaux-Arts 
tuition spread over a great number of years and 
was elastic enough to leave the student all the 
necessary time to engage in practice, either as 
a draughtsman or even on work of hisown. The 
slow but thorough method which enabled young 
architects to remain in contact with all the 
requirements and difficulties of practice, whilst 
simultaneously their minds were not allowed 
to lose sight of the higher problems of design, 
which they had an opportanity of discussing in 
the ateliers and practice under the guidance of 
their elders or of the master, had given the most 
brilliant results, not only in France but also in 
America, where a majority of the successful 
architects had spent many years in the French 
ateliers, and where a system of education was 
developing on similar lines and in many cases 
with the assistance of the French. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Ix the course of a paper dealing with archi- 
tecture from the point of view of the Design and 
Industries’ Association, at a recent meeting of 
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the Cambridge University Architectural Societ 
Mr. Leslie Mansfield, F.R.I.B.A., explained tha 
the Association was founded by a group of m: 
who were conscious of a feeling of dissatisfact i, 
with not only architeeture, but every form . 
creative work, and were desirous of rec: 
struction. The founders realised that unless 
position was clearly defined, and some rv 
modelling of ideals took place, not only th: 
commerce but the art of this country wor 
suffer very seriously. A realisation of +) 
commercial aspect of production was necessar 
The manufacturer of to-day had a func.ion t 
perform, and that a service to the community, 
and the Design and Industries’ Association wa 
out to help him to do it by educating the pub! 
and creating a demand for better things 
Without exception there was no building erecte 
now which had not got to perform a very d: 
finite and very important function in their lives 
It was a sorry thing to think that there should 
be among their commercial men a section so 
unenlightened that they should wish to build 
a big department store, complete with its hug: 
floor area, in the fashion of an Elizabethan half 
timber house. He felt that the production* of 
such a building was nothing short of a crime 
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Why construct an elaborate framework of steel 
and hang on its face a network of oak framing, 
even if that oak had been taken from an old 
battleship? He supposed that was the result 
of the craze for antique mongering in which 
they were So bound up. Tradition was un- 
doubtedly a very valuable thing, but when 
the worship of it was allowed to influence 
them in such a way that they become 
buffoons, then, he said, better have done 
with it, but from real tradition there was no 
reason why they should want to escape, so 
long as they kept it thoroughly in control, and 
took upon themselves a certain courage, using 
it as a stepping-stone forward into the unknown 
with a confidence in their own abilities. 

In architecture, and in any form of production, 
the plan was the thing, and he used that word 
“plan” in its widest possible sense. If they 
could only learn to plan the things they made 
as true expressions of their needs, life would be 
so much simpler. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE 
PICTURESQUE. 


In the course of a lecture on ‘* The Atmo 
sphere of the Picturesque '’ at the Hamp- 
stead Central Library recently, Mr. Maurice 
B. Adams, F.R.I.B.A., said the im 
perative influence of atmosphere concerning 
things had been forcibly demonstrated during 
the last few days in the Law Courts by the 
expert evidence given in regard to the diffi 
culty of arriving at an exact opinion on 
antique furniture when it was seen midst ite 
historic surroundings of an old and beautiful 
country seat. The witness, when pressed 
under cross-examination, admitted that it 
made all the difference between inspecting a 
spurious fake under such conditions instead cf 
coming to a judgment upon the same piece in 
a furniture warehouse; also the same restric 
tion hampered conclusions as to bona-fide 
specimens which possibly had been more or 
less repaired. Environment or atmosphere 
could never be ignored and influenced conduct 
in all human affairs, however mundane or 
vicious they may be. In religion and art » 
recognition of atmosphere was absolute, 
though perhaps no stereotyped formula con!ld 
actually explain why and how. De Quincey 
asked, ‘‘ What is picturesque in relation to 
the beautiful and the sublime?’’ Sir Joshua 
Revnolds furnished an answer when he de 
scribed a series of crosses as being “‘ placed 
prospectively in an uncommonly picturesque 
manner.’ The relation of a building to its 
surroundings was of great moment. A bleak 
and rocky open spot in a wild position exposed 
to all the winds of Heaven demanded 2 
different edifice from one more suitable for a 
cosy coomb well sheltered by trees. Tradi 
tional construction wherever it was found in 
variably accommodated itself to indigenoes 
materials, and was the outcome of local needs. 

It might seem paradoxical, but in recognis- 
ing the charm of the picturesque in old buiid- 
ings they were bound to assert the absence un 
their part of presumption to rank as architec- 
ture at all. They made no such claim because 
their genesis arose from their vernacular 
directness of construction and sublime sim 
plicity. All preconceived quaintness ‘was 
foreign to their inception. Such work was s0 
primitive and so natural that it could not be 
suceessfully repeated. Their builders had no 
stvlish notions, and what their ancestors built 
was spontaneous and new—therefore reason- 
able and pleasant. Old-time houses claimed 
their love because they were for all time 
understandable, practical, and human, the ont- 
come of coherent craftsmanship, though verv 
likely, at their best. little more than a sort of 
naively inspired rule of thumb without obla 
tions of style. 

The available materials were those readv 
to hand handled by old methods, leaving tex- 
ture to speak for itself, whether stone, flint. 
or cob-walling, or tiles, slates, or slabs of 
stone were employed for the roofs. The bent 
tree roof construction determined the propor- 
tions between walling and the roof-tree. The 
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“‘ erncks "’ or balks of wood set the wroog 
wav up mostly minimised or entirely obviated 
solid side walls. Thus, too, the ridges and 
entire weight of the roofings were carried quite 
independently of vertical walling. Basket- 
work and wattle, daubed with mortar or mud. 
served for the panels of such framed stra 
tures, and filled in the interspaces. 

Brick nogging, in Stuart days, came into 
use, and when the timbers decayed they were 
rougheasted. The earlier fragile wattle fraro 
ings of ‘* raddle and dab "’ enabled thieves t 
vain an easy entry: hence the term ‘* houae 
breaking " survived Thatch so freely 
was warm and also allowed the peat fire’: 
sinoke to escape through the roof or under the 
thatched broad long before chimnevs 
and fireplaces came into use. Chalk mixed 
with clay was much employed in Devonshire 
and chalk built up in courses with brickwork 
occurred in parts of Wiltshire. When glass was 
procurable windows came into use, but the 
majority of ancient dwellings had none or, if 
they possessed windows, shutters only were 
nsed to keep out wind and rain. Such pic 
discomforts did not seem to have 
troubled their forefathers, who survived many 
disagreeable inconveniences. The old monks 
shaved in the open air under a pent roof or 
in a draughty cloister where atmosphere made 
up for many sanitary shortcomings 

The lecture was illustrated by special slides 
several being of a pictorial kind, showing soir 
old cottages and houses, but not a few were 
deveted to structural and practical details 

Mr. William Woodward, F.R.LB.A.. who 
presided, took occasion, when proposing a vote 
of thanks, to protest against iron girders having 
been introduced into the magnificent timber 
construction of the great roof over Westminster 
Hall. Such a combination was out of all 
character and quite needless. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

A lecture in connection with the Exhibition 
now being held by the Architecture Club at 
Grosvenor House, was given by Sir Lawrence 
Weaver, K.B.F., on “ Fashion and Style in 
Domestic Architecture,” on Tuesday. Style, 
said the lecturer, was a quality that pervaded 
work in all the historical periods which were 
conveniently labelled, although plenty of work 
of fine periods was lacking in style. In this 
connection he quoted the following words of 
Walter Pater : “ There is style here : one temper 
has shaped the whole and everything that has 
stvle, that has been done as no other man or age 
could have done it . . . has its true value and 
interest ;"’ and as to quality in style, “a certain 
strangeness, something of the blessings of the 
aloe is indeed an element in all true works of 
art; that they shall excite or surprise us is 
indispensable. But that they shall give pleasure 
and exert a charm over us is indispensable too ; 
and this strangeness must be sweet also—a 
lovely strangeness.” m3 

Speaking of fashion, he said its true antithesis 
was tradition, the slow unconscious building up 
of methods of building intimately related to 
intellectual progress, racial characteristics, social 
change, political conditions and indeed all 
human influences. The Renaissance was the 
great break in English styles, and commencing 
about 1520, tradition continued for about 230 
vears until fashion began with Horace Walpole. 
It was a change with no relation to social habits 
or to craftsmen’s developments or to deep varia- 
tion in the course of culture as at the revival of 
learning which changed religion and philosophy 
as well as art, but to a freak of sentimentality 
that enthroned fashion as the guiding light, the 
outcome of which was that houses were built like 
abbeys and coal-scuttles like sepulchral monu- 
ments. After the decay of Classical tradition 
and the devotional enthusiasm of the Gothic 
revival and the broad un-English scholarship of 
Sir Charles Barry, two new schools of domestic 
architecture were founded by the work of 
Norman Shaw and Philip Webb, who both built 
on traditional lines, the former being particu- 
larly interested in design and the latter in 
materials. From Webb came the pious study of 
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and protection of ‘ancient buildings, the Society 
for which was founded by William Morris. 

The lecture was illustrated by lantern slides 
of architectural work commencing with Gimson, 
showing early and local traditions and crafteman- 
ship, hints of foreign tradition,Classical tradition, 
and the use of modern materials, down to the 
work of Sir Edwin Lutyens, which developed on 
historical lines from picturesqueness to the 
Classical austerity of the Cenotaph. 


- 


“INDUSTRIAL PEACE.” 


FoLLow1nc upon articles by Lord Milner in 
The Observer, Lord Robert Cecil in a us be quent 
issue, under the above title, dealt with 
the industrial system and its defects, and the 
remedies that he himself woald suggest, in an 
interesting article, from which we gather that 
the remedy for any defects in his opinion is by 
way of co-partnership. He says, “ give to the 
employees the status not of hired servants 
but of partners, and they will approach their 
labours from the standpoint of a peasant pro- 
prietor,” and he says it is a commonplace that 
a peasapt proprietor works better and more 
contentedly than a mere labourer. 

Now, in the first place, this comparison 
between a peasant proprietor and a labourer 
is hardly applicable, in our opinion, to the matter 
under discussion. The peasant proprietor, a 
small capitalist, is to the labourer what the small 
shopkeeper is to the ordinary employee in large 
works or undertakings; but letting this pass 
(and we are entirely in sympathy with the 
principle of co-partnership), Lord Robert then 
says, “ How can this be done? There is really 
no difficulty. A partner is one who shares in 
the capital, the profits, and the management of 
the business. There is no reason why every 
wage earner should not be in this position.” — 

If Lord Robert Cecil had said, “ There should 
be no reason,” we could understand his state- 
ment, but Lord Robert is suggesting remedies 
to the existing condition of affairs, and one of 
those conditions is the antagonistic and deter- 
mined attitude of the Trade Unions to any such 
schemes. We cannot enter into this question 
fully in the present note, but we need only refer 
to the two cases—Amalgamated Society of 
Carpenters, Cabinet Makers and Joiners v. 
sraithwaite, and General Union of Operative 
Carpenters and Joiners v. Ashley (1922, 2 A.C. 
440)to illustrate the attitude of some, at any 
rate, of the trade unions towards such schemes. 
In the first of these two cases, there was a rule 
of the union under which any member could be 
fined or expelled who worked under a co- 
partnership system when such system made 
provision for the operatives holding only a 
minority of the shares ; and in the second case, 
there were similar powers given by the rules to 
the union as regards a member proved to be 
working against the interests of the Society by 
working on the premium bonus system. — 

It is true that the House of Lords, in these 
cases, held that the jurisdiction of the Courts 
was not ousted by Section 4 of the Trade 
Union Act, 1871, and an injunction could be 
granted restraining threatened expulsion, as 
the rules did not apply to prevent the members 
from accepting these particular systems; but 
this is beside the point we are now making, which 
is the attitude of some unions at least to co- 
partnership schemes. In the first case, it must 
be observed the intention of the Union would 
appear to have been that no co-partnership 
scheme should be entered into which did not 
give the operatives at least an equal, if not a 
preponderating influence; and in both cases 
the Union took the case to the highest tribunal. 

We consider that the giving of em 
some share in the profits from work they are 
engaged in would encourage industrial efficiency 
in every way, but it is useless to propound 
such schemes as an easy panacea until the 
trade unions can be made to see the great 
advantages of the system. The trade union 
motto must be “ Union is strength,” but 
meaning thereby strength of the unions, not 
of the individual members in « financial sense, 
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TOWN-PLANNING INSTITUTE. 


Acquiring and Replanning Congested Areas. 

Mr. H. V. Laxcurstex (President) took 
the chair on Friday last week at an ordinary 
general meeting of the Institute held at 92, 
Victoria-gate, 5.W. 

Mx. Ly. ©. Evans (Town Clerk, Salford), in 
a paper on the subject of * Acquiring and 
Replanning Congested Areas,’ first gave 
some particulars of actual administration, 
prior to 1919, of the Housing Acts in Salford. 
They had to decide first what they meant by 
congested areas, and, judged by the modern 
standard of twelve houses to the acre, 
Salford was hopelessly congested. In the 
suburban purts of the town built during the 
past thirty years there were wide streets and 
plenty of air space; and in some parts there 
were areas dignified by the name of parks 
where there were less than twelve houses to 
the acre. There was not now in the town a 
really large congested area exceeding 6.26 acres. 
He took it that congested areas were areas 
falling within (a) any houses, courtg,of alleys, 
areas unfit for habitation; or (b) fe narrow 
neas, closeness, and bad arrangement, or the 
bad condition of the streets and houses or 
groups of houses within such area, or the 
want of light, air, ventilation, or proper con- 
veniences, or any other sanitary defects, or 
ope or more of such causes, areas dangerous 
or injurious to the health of the inhabitants 
either of the buildings in the said area or of 
the neighbouring buildings. If they were 
agreed that congested areas meant unhealthy 
areas as thus defined could the medical officer 
first prescribe an area of (say) 100 acres and 
represent that within such area the conditions 
of a or b existed with respect to ten acres and 
that the evils connected with such ten acres 
could not be effectually remedied otherwise 
than by an improvement scheme for the 100 
acres. If the words **‘ such area’ in tne 
latter part of the clause meant the ‘‘ certain 
area "’ in the first part then the local authority 
might resolve that the 100 acres were an un 
healthy area; and if the confirming authority 
agreed the local authority could buy all the 
buildings on the 100 acres at site value. They 
had this problem in a smaller way to decide 
in Salford. They had an area including 
factory premises, and the question was could 
they buy the whole of the premises in the 
area at site value. The opinion of the 
Ministry of Health was sought and the repl; 
was that the application of the provisions of 
Sec. 9 of the Housing, Town-Planning, etc., 
Act, 1919, to individual cases was a matter 
for the consideration of the Minister after a 
local enquiry had been held. Continuing, the 
Minister said: ‘‘ In general, however, he 
agrees that while ‘premises other than dwelling 
houses are not excluded from the operation of 
Section 9, business premises should not as a 
rule be included in a scheme except for the 
purpose of making the scheme efficient, unless 
there is positive proof that they are (a) them- 
selves unhealthy or-insanitary, or (b) a source 
of danger to neighbouring buildings which. 
but for their presence, would otherwise be 
both healthy and sanitary." 

It was obvious that the estimated cost of 
any clearance and replanning a congested 
area depended to a large extent upon the fact 
whether land and buildings were purchased 
at site value or partly at site value and partly 
at full value of land and buildings.. Until a 
scheme had actually been made and the con- 
firming authority had definitely stated which 
land might be bought at site value and which 
at full value, it was impossible for a local 
authority to estimate the probable cost of 
purchase. But in any event the main cost 
would be due to the annual loss due to re 
housing the dispossessed tenants. This de- 
pended upon the price of land elsewhere than 
on the cleared site, the type and cost of the 
new dwellings, the rent likely to be obtained, 
and other factors difficult of access, so that it 


was almost impracticable to give any reliable 
figures of the probable cost of clearing any 
area. Having regard to the still existing high 
cost of materials and wages it seemed prudent 
for any district to make haste slowly in em- 
barking upon any extensive schemes of clear- 
ing and replanning congested areas except 
those which were a source of real danger to 
health. 

When the Housing Act of 1919 was passed 
the Medica! Officer of Health for Salford speci- 
fied twenty-one separate areas as coming 
within the definition of unhealthy areas. The 
approximate acreage of those areas was 
44.23; they contained 2,375 houses, in which 
12,034 people resided. It could not fairly be 
said of any of the areas that they were dan- 
gerous or injurious to the health of the in- 
habitants of the neighbouring buildings so as 
to include such buildings in the scheme for 
dealing with the areas. No schemes had 
actually been made, for the house shortage 
was such that the dispossession of 12,034 
persons without making provision for re- 
housing would have been to make confusion 
worse confounded. 


Proceeding to deal with the steps necessary 
to be taken for dealing with congested areas, 
Mr. Evans said the point was whether sup- 
posing there were houses or buildings other 
than dwelling houses in good condition, sand- 
wiched between houses unfit for human 
habitation, could these houses be included in 
an official representation and purchased at site 
value. Personally, he was disposed to think 
they could be included. Would it be fair, 
however, for the local authority to attempt to 
buy the land and buildings at site value of the 
land? He doubted whether the Ministry of 
Health would pass any scheme containing 
such a proposa!. Assuming that all the land 
had been purchased, what of replanning ? 
That seemed to be entirely a question of fact. 
Unkealthy areas were, generally speaking, 
surrounded by other houses and buildings. 
They were unhealthy to some extent because 
of this very fact. But in most iarge towns 
since 1890, a period of 32 years, there had 
been a clearance of the worst areas and he 
doubted whether there were really large areas 
in many towns falling within the definition of 
unhealthy areas. Some town planners, un- 
trammelled by considerations of finance and 
the long-suffermg ratepayers, would sweep 
away such streets of howses and build beauti- 
ful garden city dwellings for the dispossessed 
tenants. But unfortunately the dispossessed 
remained obdurately rooted to the spot nearest 
their workplaces. They saved tram fares. 
They remained with their own kind, and their 
wages unfortunately did not permit of their 
being transplanted to green fields four or five 
miles away on the outskirts of huge industrial 
towns like Manchester and Salford. But 
although these difficulties existed there had in 
fact been a considerable movement outwards 
of population from the centre and a consider 
able clearance both in Manchester and Salford. 
The area of Manchester when it was first 
incorporated was only 4,298 acres, which was 
then largely covered with dwelling-houses. 
To-day that same area was nearly filled with 
warehouses, offices, and large buildings 
erected upon sites once covered with cottages. 
And so to a lesser degree the same thing had 
been going on in Salford. This clearance of 
congested areas, as these old dwellings could 
be called in the colloquial meaning of the 
term, together with all the preventive and 
public health work done, had reduced the 
death rate of Manchester and Salford to 
slightly less than 14 per 1,000 for the vear 
1921, and the infantile death rate for the same 
vear was 96.98 per 1,000 in Manchester, and 
106 per 1,000 in Salford. The death rate in 
1890 of Manchester was 34.06. and of Salford 
24.34, so that there had been a great improve- 
ment, and if financial considerations did not 
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stand in the way there might be a go a] 
more clearance and replanning. But 
back to the table giving the approx te 
acreage of the twenty-one congested . h 
healthy areas in Salford, they found th ne 
of them were less than an acre in exten: it 
three acres, one under four acres, one ler 
five acres, two under six acres, and 

one 64 acres. And as a matter of fa jj 
of them were surrounded by stre if 


houses and buildings. Replanning en 
a five or six acre plot was therefor e- 
determined. On the 6} acre plot there © ere 
now 315 honses, or 50 to the acre, » a 


population of 1,527. If only 12 to the or 
were erected on the cleared site, the (; . 
tion could build only 75 houses on th: 
housing only 300 people at, say, four : 
house, a fifth only of the population now u 
pying the houses and leaving the balance 
1,227, to be housed elsewhere. At four i 
house this meant the building of 300 

miles away on the outskirts of the town. If 
the price of an A3 house was taken at £400 
that meant an expenditure of £120,000. The 
rents of these new houses would have to be 
as nearly commensurate with the cost of £400 
as was practicable, and that meant that 
dispossessed tenants were turned into lodyers 
overcrowding dwellings near their present 
habitations. Replanning was, therefore, a 
highiv expensive process both to the C 

tion and to the dispossessed. 

No less than 2,375 
pulled down, and the approximate acreage 
on which those were now standing was 
44 acres. Let them assume that as many 
as 15, or even 20, houses to the = aer 
could on the average be placed on 
44 acres. That, at 20 per acre, was 480 
houses, in lieu of 2,375 houses, leaving a 
balance of 1,495 houses to be erected 
where. The 2,375 houses at (say) £400 per 
house was £950,000. It was estimated 
the Manchester Housing Committee that 
an expenditure of £400 per house there w: 
be an annual loss of £12 per house, and they 
proposed that £6 per house per annum should 
be paid by the taxpayers and the other half 
by the local ratepayers. If it be assumed that 
this amount of £12 was correct, the annual 
loss for a period which was estimated at 50 
vears would be £28;500 per annum. Ther 
fore the taxpayers would pay £14,250 per 
annum, and the Salford ratepayers pay an 
other £14,250, or nearly 3d. per £ on Salford 
rates. to subsidise the rents of the tenants. It 
would be seen that acquiring and replanning 


congested areas on the most moderate scale 
of 


houses h id 


} 


ild 


Was vcry expensive—it was a matter 
money. 
Discussion. 
Me. R. C. Maxweurt (member of Unhealt! 
af 


Afveas Committee). in proposing a vote 
thanks to the author, expressed the opinior 
that where property which was sound a! 
decent was included in a suggested cleara’ 
scheme for the purpose of adding to 
efficiency of the scheme, the Courts would : 
agree to the owner being deprived of any part 
of his property. Any other view would : 
only lead to legal trouble but would stop pr 
gress in regard to the clearing of slum area 
He considered that a good deal could be 4d 

if local authorities co-operated with proper‘ 
owners’ associations in regard to impro 
ments, and urged that the authorities of | 
towns should take a broad view and f 
schemes for the whole of the towns. 

_ Mr. G. Li. Perrer seconded the motion 

it was carried. 


] 
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Measurement Tables. 


Messrs. Gall & Inglis have issued the “ ‘ E 
press’ Superficial, Cube, and Girthing Re:- 
koner,” price 2s. 6d., which combines in o: 
volume detailed tables for every kind of measur: - 
ment in square or cube feet or yards. ! 
main superficial tables give measurements”) 
to 10 ft. by 100 ft., with inches to 13 ft, by 13 f 
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THE WEEK IN 


PARLIAMENT. 





Westminster, Wednesday. 


Major Malone asked leave to bring in a Bill 
to enable leaseholders of houses whose original 
leases were granted for a term of not less than 
thirty years to purchase the freehold estate, 
and such other outstanding interests affecting 
the property, on such equitable terms as, failing 
agreement, might be determined by the Minister 
ef Health. He said that landlords granted 
leases of houses and shops for a period of 99 
years, and they never contributed one penny 
towards local taxation. The leaseholders had 
to pay rates and taxes and, in addition, they 
paid for making uy che roads on the landlord’s 
property. They had to pay also a ground rent, 
and at the termination of the lease they had to 
see that the property was in good repair. 

The Bill was read a first time. 


The Building Trades’ Dispute. 

Mr. T. Thomson asked the Minister of Labour 
whether he would draw the attention of the 
parties concerned to the national agreement 
entered into on April 9, 1921, between the 
National Federation of Building Trades Fm 
ployers and the National Federation of Build 
ing Trade Operatives, which provided that, 
before any stoppage of work could take place. 
six calendar months’ notice had to be given t 
terminate that agreement. 

Sir Montague Barlow soid he felt both the 
emplovers and workers would avail them 
selves of all possible means of reaching a settle- 
ment and avoiding a stoppage of work 


Revaluation of Property. 

Mr. Baldwin (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) 
informed Mr. Cooper Rawson that the work of 
revaluation of property for Income Tax and 
Inhabited House Duty purposes was now being 
completed, and it was anticipated that the 
notices of the new assessments of annual value 
would, for the most part, be ready for issue 
by the end of April. Where a house was let 
to a bona fide tenant, and the rent had been 
fixed in accordance with the Rent Restrictions 
Act, 1920, that rent was normally being adopted 
as the basis of the annual value for Income Tax 
and Inhabited House Duty purposes. 


Proposed National Housing Bank. 

Colonel Newman asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether, with a view to restoring 
credit to the building industry, and allowing 
the citizen in need of a new house the oppor- 
tunity of having a house built which should be 
his freehold property, he would establish a 
national housing bank empowered to make 
advances to builders or potential owners of 
houses approved by the local authority at the 
same rate of interest as was paid on the war 
loan, with an added percentage which would 
repay the advance in 25 years. 

Mr. Baldwin said he could not undertake to 


Mr. W. Thorne asked the Minister of Health 
if he was aware that cement, tiles, bricks, 
timber and other material were up in price, 
ranging from 100 per cent. to 250 per cent. 
above pre-war price. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said the average per- 
centage increase on pre-war prices in recorded 
market prices of the various materials required 
for the erection of a workman's house in the 
London district was at present from 65 to 
70. 

Wages Increases. 

teplying to Captain W. Benn, Sir M. Barlow, 
Minister of Labour, said the following table 
showed the percentage increases, between the 
end of 1913 and the present date, in the recog- 
nised rates of wages in ten towns of varying 
importance in different parts of the country. 
As the weekly working hours had been reduced 
since 1913, the percentage increases in weekly 
rates of wages were less than those in hourly 
rates. Accordingly, both the hourly and the 
weekly percentages were shown in the Table : 


PerRcENTAGE INCREASES IN RATES oF WacGEs 


Hourly 


Carpenters 
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Naval War Memorials. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Jackson, Financial Secre- 
tary to the War Office, informed Mr. Cassels 
that the Imperial War Graves Commission was 
in process of erecting three memorials to the 
memory of officers and men of the Royal Navy 
who were lost at sea. The total cost to the 
public of the three memorials was not expected 
to exceed £70,000. The procedure adopted by 
the Imperial War Graves Commission when 
placing contracts for the construction of these 
memorials was that of competition among 
selected firms. 


Repayment of Loans. 


Mr. D. G. Somerville asked the Minister 
whether he could give the estimated anticipated 
average age of the houses built under the 
subsidy scheme of the late Government. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain said it was the practice 
to allow a period not exceeding sixty years for 
the répayment of loans by local authorities for 
the erection of houses under the Housing Acts 
by ordinary methods of construction, and it 
might be taken that this period represented a 
conservative estimate of the life of the houses. 


BETWEEN THE END OF 1913 axnp Maren, 1923. 


rates. 


Town. Bricklayers Masons. t & Joiners, Plumbers. Plasterers. Painters. | Labourers. 
London 74 74 74 7l 74 100 1) 
Newcastle : 1 100 100 110 LOW 122 22 
Manchester ow LOO go 110 oO lil 131 
Birmingham .. Loo 10 100 105 95 i122 il4 
Derby .. .. lil lil 122 128 1m”) iw Ln 
Lincoln ‘ 135 122 135 135 122 im 173 
Chatham 78 Low 8S XS 78 129 iLs 
Leading 4 ai “4 o4 83 136 127 
Southamptor 74 “4 74 74 M4 M4 92 
Cardiff j li! itl Il 116 lil 135 131 

Weekly Rates.* 

London 58 5S i. 57 SS 82 82 
Newcastle 79 oY 79 79 7 Mt) ug 
Manchester 74 s4 76 ow 72 93 109 
Birmingham .. 76 76 76 82 72 85 su 
Derby .. rx 73 82 83 93 107 4 105 
Lincoln . 10] Ot 105 101 4 118 133 
Chatham ov 45 63 53 &3 45 sh 78 
teading “ 58 58 58 58 49 92 85 
Southampton 47 65 47 47 65 65 63 
Cardiff aes 77 77 77 83 77 Bd O4 


account both summer and winter hours. 


Unemployed in the Building Industry. 

Sir M. Barlow (Minister of Labour) informed 
Capt. Benn that the number of men in the 
various building trade occupations in (reat 
Britain and the numbers of men unemployed 
at February 26, 1923 (the latest date for which 
figures were available) were as follows : 


Estimated No. 
of men insured No. of men 


embark on banking operations of the nature Occupation under the unemployed at 
suggested. He had no reason to suppose that Unemployment February 26, 
the existing facilities were insufficient. Insurance Acts 1923. 
Carpenters .. = 123,820 .. 13,876 
Materials for State Houses. Bricklayers . ae. a 
Mr. N. Chamberlain informed Capt. Benn Masons a ~ 21,490 .. 2,017 
that estimates of the quantities of materials Monumental Masons * i. 1” 
required for the erection of various types of Slaters - o> 5,199 . 757 
houses erected under the housing schemes had Plasterers .. ois 16,290 .. 2,003 
been made. When set out in detail the list of Painters ; 109,800... 27,545 
materials required was somewhat lengthy, but Plumbers ; a7 33,090 .. 4,639 
a general summary of the quantities of the Labourers of above 257,180. 59,553 
principal materials required in the erection of | Others . - 88,630 17,8099 
two types—-a parlour house and a non-parlour : 
house—was as follows: T1650... 136,261 
Description and Quantities of Materials. 
, ae Timber 
| Sand Lime Cement Bricks Slates. , nome Joinery. (Fiooring Lead 
} 
oi ae od sup. tt cuts yvds.icub. yds tons eub. ft cub. ft squares ewt 
Parlour ‘a 1,058 23 6-25 31 21,000 1,600 15 122 so rs 
Non-parlour 809 17 4:75 2-45 (15,850 1,299 120 114 P75 | HI 





* Calculated on the basis of the recognised hours of labour in a fall normal week, taking into 


+ Banker Hands. 


Land Transfer Fees. 

Mr. D. G. Somerville asked the Minister of 
Health whether he would, in connection with 
his housing scheme, consider the desirability 
of recommending to the Government the 
cheapening of transfer fees in respect of land. 

Mr. N. Chamberlain replied that he would 
ywive the matter careful consideration. 


The New Subsidy. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain informed Mr. T. 
Thomson that the result of the negotiations 
with the representatives of the local authorities 
was an agreement for a subsidy of £6 per house 
per annum for twenty years, and legislation 
enabling the grants to be made would be 
introduced as soon as possible after the Easter 
Recess. In the meantime, local authorities 
who proceeded to build with his authority 
would, in due course, participate in the proposed 
grants. There was, therefore, no reason for 
any delay in proceeding immediately with their 
schemes. 

Mr, Clynes: Does the Minister of Health 
consider that any legislation wili be necessary 
to prevent an artificial increase in prices as the 
result of this policy * 

Mr. Chamberlain: I hope not, but the matter 
will be very carefully watched. 


— —--—_o <> —__—— 


[We make some comments on the terms 
of the Government assistance in our notes, 
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THE BUILDING TRADE 


BUILDERS’ WAGES. 


The result of the ballot of the operatives in 
the various branches of the building trades on 
the employers’ proposals for a 10 per cent. 
reduction in wages was announced on Wednes- 
day at a meeting of the National Wages and 
Conditions Council for the Building Industry. 

The ballot has given a majority of more than 
three to one against acceptance, the figures 
being : 


For acceptance 42,606 
Against 140,952 
Majority against 98,346 


The following official report of the prceedings 
was issued on Wednesday: ‘The National 
Wages and Conditions Council met to-day and 
received the report of the result of the vote of 
the operatives upon the employers’ proposals 
for a reduction of wages, from which it appeared 
that the proposal had been rejected by a large 
majority. The operatives’ representatives sug- 
gested that in the circumstances it was desirable 
that the present position should be maintained 
for a further period. After considerable dis- 
cussion the employers’ representatives intimated 
that they would have to report to their con- 
stituent bodies that the counci] had failed to 
reach a settlement, and the council decided to 
adjourn meanwhile.” 

An official statement was issued by Mr. W. W. 
Nicholls, the President of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers as follows : 
* The report as issued by the joint secretaries 
of the National Wages and Conditions Council 
does not fairly convey the situation as it stands. 
The operatives’ proposal to retain the status 
quo was unanimously rejected by the employers, 
and as the council’s functions as a negotiating 
body had failed, the meeting was adjourned 
to an indefinite date. The position will be 
considered by the employers at a special 
meeting early next week, and their national 
decision will determine what action will be 
taken.” 

Interviewed by a Telegraph representative, 
Mr. Nicholls said: “There is no reason to 
suppose that the special meetings called for the 
early part of next week will do anything else 
than confirm the employers’ view of the Wages 
and Conditions Council.” Asked whether he 
thought it possible that a dispute might be 
avoided, Mr. Nicholls replied: “ My answer is, 
‘No.’ I do not see how there is going to be 
anything else but a dispute. It is imperative 
for the right conduct of the building industry 
that lower wages should become immediately 
operative.” 

Mr. George Hicks, President of the National 
Federation of Building Trade Operatives, said 
the vote of the operatives having been taken in 
accordance with the constitution of the Council, 
and the operatives having declined to accept 
the employers’ proposals for a reduction of 
wages, the workmen’s secfion of the National 
Council for the industry asked for the status 
quo to be maintained, and for any proposals 
on the “nit of the employers to vary the existing 
rates of wage to be made under the rules govern- 
ing the constitution of the Council. 

Mr. George Hicks later issued a reply to the 
statement made earlier by Mr. W. W. Nicholls. 
He said that Mr. Nicholls’s statement might 
reveal what was behind the employers’ mind, 
but it most certainly was an exaggeration to 
say that that was clearly demonstrated at the 
meeting. “I, for one, am astonished at Mr. 
Nicholis’s statement,” he said. “ Let me add, 
so that there may be no doubt, that if this 
statement represents the attitude of the national 
employers and they decide to translate it into 
action, we (the operatives) shall be quite 
prepared to accept the challenge and to contest 
every inch of the ground.” 


From a long statement issued by the 
National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers just as we were going to press, 
we take the following :— 

A special meeting of the Executive Council 
of the National Federation of Building Trades 
Employers (and the Employers members of 
the other Bodies represented on the National 
Wages and Conditions Council) has been 
called for next Wednesday, the 28th inst. 
Meanwhile meetings have been arranged in 
every Regional Federation throughout the 
country with a view of empowering the 
National representatives who attend the 
Council Meeting to decide upon the steps 
necessary to deal with the position. 

No other result of this meeting is antici- 
pated but that the proposals of the Adminis- 
trative Committee will receive the definite 
approval of the Council, and that all necessary 
steps will be taken to bring about a successful 
issue. 

Throughout the whole of the negotiations 
the Employer Bodies on the National Wages 
and Conditions Council have been in complete 
harmony and are working towards the same 
definite end. And this is the revival of the 
building industry and the supplying of the 
country’s needs by the only possible means 
at their disposal for rendering building an 
economical possibility, which in this instance 
means the reduction of wages demanded. 


———__0~ 


“THE BUILDER” 
OF BUILDING 
COMPETITION—No, 2, 


The first part of * The Builder Cost of Building 
Competition "’ having been completed, prepara- 
tions are being made for Competition No. 2 for 
builders to tender for the erection of houses in 
accordance with the two winning designs. 

In building, as in every other department of 
commerce and industry, time is the equivalent 
of money value, and the publication of detailed 
estimates for sound, straightforward buildings, 
such as have been placed first by Professor 
Adshead, the assessor, in the preliminary 
competition must help to do away with the 
delay caused by uncertainty as to the cost of 
building. 

A knowledge of prices is regarded as an 
essential preliminary to the purchase of any 
commodity, among people possessed of a 
reasonable amount of caution; and when the 
commodity is of the magnitude of a house, 
whose cost may exhaust a large proportion of 
the purchaser's capital, hesitation is only 
reasonable as long as any doubt remains. That 
the building industry is suffering from this 
hesitation on the part of intending house 
owners cannot be doubted for a moment, and 
Competition No. 2 is being promoted with the 
object of ascertaining the reasonable cost of 
building at the present time. 

A great deal of mystery surrounds the subject, 
and in the ordinary course the particulars of 
each contract are only fully known to the 
actual parties to it; indeed, in the normal 
rouine of tendering for a domestic building 
from plan and specification, so many sporting 
chances are taken that the particulars of cost 
are not always thoroughly understood even 
by them. Guesswork must continue to play a 
part in these matters, for it is not always 
practicable to have accurate quantities taken 
off for the domestic work, but the Builder Com- 
petition No. 2 should result in the collection of 
definite information that will resolve doubts, 
and instead of endless hesitation and delay, 
result in the increased production that jis 
really needed by the employer, the builder, 
and the craftsman. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF HOUSE-BUILDERS. 





Tue annual meetings of the National Fede: 
tion of House Builders were held at the Hot 
Cecil, London, on Tuesday and Wednesda 
At the annual business meeting, on Tuesday, 
Mr. H. R. Selley (London) was elected Preside»: 
for the ensuing year. It was announced that t! 
Minister of Health (Mr. Neville Chamberlai 
had consented to receive a deputation from 1 
Federation on the subject of the Government 
new housing policy. 

The new PRESIDENT said it was essential t! 
the housing question should be solved 
economic lines. While they talked of the housing 
of the masses, let them not forget there wa 
another large class who were not less entit| 
to consideration on this question. He referre 
to the middle-classes. They had arrived at 
time when this section of the community should 
be encouraged and helped. If there was to lx 
a £12 a year subsidy given to those who could 
not afford to pay, then the Government should 
not overlook the claims of that large and 
important class who shouldered their own 
responsibilities. They did not want charity 
from the Government, but maintained that the) 
were entitled to consideration and justice. 

Mr. G. F. Darsysuire (of Manchester) and 
Mr. A. J. Beton (of Sheffield), were una 
mously elected Vice-Presidents ; and Mr. G. H 
Brown (of Manchester) was re-appointed 
Treasurer. A vote of thanks was passed to the 
retiring President, Mr. J. Sqgurres (of Notting 
ham). 

The delegates were entertained to dinner by 
the London House Builders’ Association, at 
the Hotel Cecil, on Tuesday evening, Mr. H. R 
SELLEY being in the chair. 

The toast of ‘The National Federation of 
House Builders” was submitted by Mr. 
Epwin Evans, J.P., 1.C.C., who said they 
had received during the last ten years about the 
worst treatment of any section of the community. 
One would have thought that any Government 
of the day would have said that it was an 
enterprise they must encourage. On the other 
hand, they had been called jerry builders ; but 
if it had not been for the so-called “jerry ” 
builder, the house shortage of to-day would be 
even a bigger tragedy than it was After all, 
who made the jerry builders? The 
purchaser—the man who wanted to buy a thing 
as cheaply as he possibly could. He had known 
many good builders who had said they would 
build houses conscientiously and of the best 
materials, and yet neighbours had declared 
they would build the cheapest house they 
could and purchasers had chosen the cheaper 
houses, Builders and everyone else had t» 
supply what the public required and at the 
price the public could pay. What was the 
alternative ? The Government supply of houses 
—and what a mess they had made of it. The 
State and the country had found out that they 
could not build houses as cheaply as private 
enterprise. The “$.0.8.” had been sent out 
and they had got to respond to it. 

Mr. R. A. Costaty, of Liverpool (past-Presi 
dent of the National Federation), responding 
said it was not they who suffered by Government 
restrictions, but the people who were starving 
for the want of the goods which they would pro- 
vide if they were allowed a fair field and no 
favour. 

Tae CaatMan, proposing “Our Guests,” 
said he had had an interview that afternoon 
with Mr. Neville Chamberlain, who told him 
he was preaching to the converted. He (the 
speaker) was not in a position to give away 
anything that transpired, but he was con- 
vinced that the terms which would be set out 
in the Government’s Housing Bill, properly 
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administered, would be of such a nature as 
would lend material assistance to private enter- 
prise and give considerable alleviation to the 
people who were clamouring for houses. 
Builders were not out to form “rings” to 
bleed the public, but they were going to see 
that the industry was put on such a footing 
that it would be possible for a man to undertake 
work with safety and without the risk of landing 
in Carey-street. 

Tae Ricst Hor. Lorp Askwirn, K.C.B., 
K.C., in reply, said the building industry was 
almost bled white during the war, and since the 
Armistice it had been “well messed ahout.”’ 
Eventually the suggestion was made that the 
industry itself should deal with the building 
problem, but the trade had been brought to the 
condition where many were out of business, 
and those who remained were not in a position 
to command ready capital to the amount of 
thousands of pounds. Now, however, they had 
to deal with a new situation, and the new Minis- 
ter, a business man, had taken into consultation 
the industry itself. Mr. A. W. Si. evron also 
replied. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 


THE annual Conference was held at the Hote] 
Cecil on Wednesday morning. The President 
(Mr. H. R. Selley), describing an interview he 
had had with Mr. Neville Chamberlain, said that 
he and other representatives of the Federation 
went with definite instructions to put certain 
points before the Minister. They had asked 
how the new subsidy could be of any help to the 
private builder, and the impression they had 
received from the reply was that the money 
would be left in the hands of the local authority 
to deal with as it would. Another point they 
had put was as to the Small Dwellings Acquisi- 
tion Act. Borrowers did not like the fact that 
it was open for any ratepayer to go into the 
District Council's office, turn up the ledger, and 
see exactly how their loan stood. A vital point 
was the fact that a man must be in possession of 
the house before he could apply for the loan. 
It was impossible to work the Small Dwellings 
Act without very material amendments to make 
it operative. Another point was that in town 
planned areas, where houses were being built 
eight or twelve to the acre, the road charges wer¢ 
out of all proportion to the value of smal! houses. 
In Wandsworth, at the present time, an estate 
was being brought in being where every pur 
chaser of a 29 ft. frontage was faced with a bill 
for £43 tor paving charges. The most vita] 
point was as to what could be done for the man 
who was prepared to solve his own housing 
problem—the occupying householder. It should 
be possible for a man with 10 per cent. of the 
price of his house, or even less cash in his pocket, 
to purchase the house, instead of the builder 
being called upon to make up what were known as 
second charges ; the difference between what the 
purchaser had and the building society mortgage 
should be guaranteed by the Imperial Govern- 
ment or the local authority. The effect would 
be that whereas at the present time the builder 
had to lock up part of his capital in second 
charges, this money would be available for new 
building. 

Among other points made by the President 
was one that relief should be given to all classes 
requiring houses. He thought that combines 
could be more effectively dealt with by builders 
than by a Government department. It was 
the easiest thing in-the world to throw dust in 
the eyes of a Government department, but it 
would not be easy to throw dust in the eyes of 
a committee which he could nominate from the 
Federation. The Government should give 
power to organisations such as this to deal 
directly with those who supplied building 
materials. Builders had not yet had a fair 
start to erect an economic house. He himself 
now paid very nearly 60s. a thousand for house 
bricks for a workman’s cottage, whereas in the 
old days he had been able to buy bricks suitable 
for inside work at 25s. a thousand. He moved 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That the Federa- 
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tion welcomes the declaration of a housing policy 
by the Government, and pledges itself to loyally 
co-operate with the State and local authorities 
in any scheme calculated to restore houses as 
a favourable investment. In the opinion of the 
Federation the extension of the State subsidy to 
private enterprise should be obligatory on the 
local authorities and the method should be speci- 
fied by the Government. The Federation looks 
with interest for a declaration by the Govern- 
ment as to the assistance proposed to be extended 
to the middle classes.” 

Mr. A. Wappixctown (Sheffield) seconded 
the resolution, and a discussion followed. 

Tue PResipEnt, replying, said that it would 
be a question of private enterprise competing 
against local authorities. If builders could do 
better than municipalities with the subsidy 
the builders would get the palm. 

The resolution was carried. 

Mr. H. M. Grant (Birmingham) moved: 

That the following scheme for the granting 
of assistance to private enterprise is, in the 
opinion of the Federation, the most economical 
and productive method of encouraging building 
of the smaller types of houses : 


(a) That a subsidy amountiny in all to £150 
per house, either in cash, or land and road- 
making, be given to the builder or owner of 
all new houses for the working classes. 

(b) All plans to be approved by the local 
authorities, and the lay out to be on town- 
planning lines not exceeding twenty houses to 
the acre. 

(c) The subsidy to be paid by the Government 
on production of a certificate by the loca! 
authority as to the completion of the house, 
as was done in the case of the previous grant to 
private persons. 

He said that a clean cut subsidy in a lump 
sum was the best way to encourage the building 
of working-class houses, and the subsidy should 
not be restricted to so low a class of house as 
was the case at present. People strongly 
objected to a house where directly you stepped 
into the place you were in the room where the 
family were eating their meals. 

Speaking on the point of the appearance of 
the houses being erected by public and private 
enterprise, he said you might go up and down 
the country and see the beautiful country spoiled 
by ugly rows of houses put up by the Govern- 
; ~ pe ople talked of the speculative builders’ 


ment. 
worst of these were not 


houses, but even the 
worse than the ugly houses now being put up 
by the Government. 

Mr. G. Sapier seconded the resolution, 
and it was carried 

Mr G. F. DarByS IRE moved: “ That in the 
opinion of the Federation the following schemes 
for the assistance of those who are prepared to 
buy their own houses would enable thousands 
of persons of small means to purchase houses 
who cannot do so now on account of the diffi- 
culty of securing an adequate amount on 
mortgage, and the heavy outgoings: 

(a) The Government to enter into agreements 
with established building societies, cr other 
similar bodies, under which the society will 
advance to a purchaser for his own occupation 
0) per cent. of the reasonable selling price of 
a house, on twenty years’ repayment terms 
on a basis of 5 per cent. interest per annum, 
and the Government will guarantee to refund 
any loss by failure of the borrower to maintain 
his repayments, the guarantee to expire when 
the amount outstanding is reduced to two- 
thirds of the original loan. 

(6) In the opinion of the Federation some 
consideration and assistance is due to those 
citizens who require more accommodation than 
that provided by the working-class dwelling, 
and that assistance can best be rendered by 
relief from local rates to an amount equal to 
the subsidy on working-class houses. This will 
enable thousands of thrifty persons to acquire 
houses who are debarred by the heavy out 
goings incidental to repayments and interest on 


mortgages. 
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He said this scheme was being backed by 
various influential journals. [f ght into 
existence it would enable the house builder to 
offer an attractive investment to the clase of 
people who previously to 1909 had provided 
£24,000,000 per annum for house building. 

Mr. R. A. Costary (Liverpool) seconded the 
resolution. 

Mr. H. M. Gravy said that all the Government 
was asked to do was to guarantee another 
20 per cent. The builder would sell his house ; 
the purchaser would want the bulk of the 
money found to pay for it. He would probably 
get 75 per cent. from a building society, and on 
top of that the Government would guarantee 
another 20 per cent. This would mean, in maay 
thousands of cases, that the purchaser, by only 
paying £30 down, would be able to enter into 
possession of a house. He, like their President, 
had sold hundreds, he might say thousands of 
houses on that system; and in many cases 
there had been only a deposit of £5 paid. He 
could say he had never lost sixpence over it. 
As soon as a man paid his deposit it was astound. 
ing to see how both he and his wife would do all 
they possibly could to pay the balance off, 
and he (the speaker) had never known a pur- 
chaser of this kind to run the full time allowed 
for paying off. 

Mr. E. R. Jones (Liverpool) spoke on the 
second part of the resolution, saying that the 
time had come for some break with the existing 
system of rating. 

This led to a discussion, and an addendum 
to the resolution was proposed. The addendum, 
however, was not pressed, and the resolution was 
carried in the form above stated, 

Mr. W. Boarviey moved a resolution as to 
rent restriction. He said the Rent Restriction 
Act prevented the builder from selling his 
property and so liberating his capital. The 
building industry was in a most unfair position. 
they had seen other trades where millions had 
been made, while all the time the builder's 
capital had been commandeered. Builders did 
not want to oppress the people. Public opinion 
had been shown in recent elections, but the 
position had never been put before the public 
properly, that the builder's capital was tied 
up and he was thereby prevented from trading. 

Mr. A. J. Bewrow ( Vice-President, Sheffield), 
said that a definite policy was wanted. At 
present builders did not know where they were. 

After some discussion, the resolution was 
carried in the following form: “That the 
continued uncertainty as to the future of rent 
restriction, &c., is preventing much house build- 
ing enterprise, and the Federation is of opinion 
that it is only when a definite date is announced 
by the Government for the withdrawal of all 
restrictions, that the detrimental effect of the 
Act on the production of houses will begin to 
abate.” 

In the course of some closing remarks, the 
PRESIDENT said that when the Government's 
Housing Bill came forward it would receive the 
Federation’s deep consideration. The Federa- 
tion would do its part in seeing that the m easure 
was put on a workable basis. 
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Wolverhampton War Memorial. 


The contract for the Wolverhampton War 
Memorial was in the hands of Messrs. William 
Sapeote & Sons, 87, Camden-street, Birming- 
ham. The stone is red Hollington, from 
the quarries of Mr. Stevenson, with Lazomby 
base, step and pavings from Mr. Graves’ quarries. 
The surveyor was Mr. Henry Vale, Wolver- 
hampton. 

The Advertiser's “A B C."’ 

We have received * The Advertiser's “ ABC ” 
for 1923, which has undergone the usual careful 
revision and has been brought, as far as possible, 
up to date. The volume is divided into three 
sections, including useful information in regard 
to British, Colonial and American and foreign 
business, and contains, amongst a large amount 
of other matter, examples of recent successful 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERING UP-TO- 
DATE: FOR ARCHITECT & CONSTRUCTOR — II 


By GEO. KENWORTHY, Assoc.M. Inst.C.E, 


STRUCTURAL BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Foundation Concrete. 


Mais stanchion foundations fulfil three mat 
functions. 

(a) They distribute the load 
stanchion over an area made large enough to 
ensure that the requisite safe loading pet 
sq. ft. of ground is not exceeded. (This will 
vary dccording to the nature of the ground, 
say, from 2 to 4 tons—area of steel base plate 
should be fixed by taking a limiting load of 
12 tons per sq. ft. on concrete. ) 

‘b) Further, the concrete block itself acts 
compression, transmitting the 


from the 


as a block in 
load down to the hard 

(c) The block acts as a key, binding the 
stee]) stanchions to the ground so that the 
necessary dead weight resistance is offered to 
the overturning effort from side wind. The 
earth resistance through frictional grip round 
the sides of block may also, of course, be 
taken into account calculating the 
necessary weight of blo k. 

If the ground is of a 
** made ground,”’ the block may 
to project considerably beyond the steel base. 
If this is the case the concrete block should 
be reinforced, and treated as a girder. Or, it 
may be advisable to introduce a steel grillage 
It must be strong enough to resist, without 
deflection, the concentrated load from the 
stanchion acting at its centre; with an evenly 
distributed load (based on the safe resistance 
of the ground) acting upward on the under 


when 


poor nature, t.¢., 
be required 


side. In such a case as this good concrete 
and steel reinforcement are essential, but 
generally speaking only such conditions as 


those obtaining in cases (b) and (c) need be 
taken imto account. That is to say, it is 
generally only a question of resistance to 
direct compression and providing bulk enough 
to give sufficient weight to counter the turn- 
ing effort of the wind. Thus, low-grade con- 
crete of a consistency 1:3:6 is quite suitable 
for all ordinary purposes. If reinforcement 
is necessary the consistency should not be 
less than 1:2:4. If concrete is to be put 
in water-logged foundations the dry materials 
must be well mixed beforehand. The im- 
portant point to watch is that the mixture 
is kept together when reaching the water. 
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This can be done by cluting it down a cast- 
iron pipe or tube, whose outlet end rests on 
the bottom. 

Keferring to the vexed question as to the 
use of sea water for concrete foundations, 
there is little objection to this whatever in 
foundations for piers, ete., and if the con 
crete is made in some such way as described 
and provided it is taken down to the gravel, it 
will be found to give better results than the 
screw-piling methods. Salt water, however, 
is not considered advisable for reinforced con- 
crete 

Reinforced Concrete. 

Reinforced concrete is not within the scope 
of this article, but a few general notes may 
with advantage be given here for general 
guidance and comparison. It can be 
generally that in factory single-story buildings 
reinferced does not compete with 
structural ‘steelwork; the latter, though not 
of such durable character. is generally con 
siderably cheaper. . 

For warehouses, for framed building work 
as common in London, and for heavily-loaded 
floors, however, reinforced concrete wil] often 
be found to give not only a more satisfactory 
but a cheaper job. In bunker work the rein 
forced concrete bunker is better than the steel 
plated bunker, and generally can be made 
cheaper. Reinforced concrete does not require 
the same maintenance, and it is fire-resisting 

a most important point when it is remem 
bered that spontaneous combustion is not un 
likely in bunkers, especially with certain types 
of coal. But if the bunkers are at anv great 
height it will be found more economical to 
carry them on steel stanchions. 


Anchorage Bolts. 


It has already been mentioned that anchor- 
age bolts may, in certain cases, be dispensed 
with advantageously (diagram 4, Part I, 
shows a typical foundation so arranged). For 
all joist stanchions up to about 10 in. by 5 in. 
in section, even only taking into account 
steelwork and bolts, this arrangement is a 
saving in cost. But further, and more im- 
portant, is the saving in the building con 
tractor’s price per cu. vd. of concrete. If 
bolts are inserted in the concrete the centres 
of these must be accurately set out, the bolts 
set to template, and the concrete put in in 
different stages, necessitating about double the 
price for the concrete foundations. 

Anchor bolts are, however, insisted upon by 
such authorities as the L.C.C.. and of course 
they reduce the number of guys required and 
assist the steel erector. But, as mentioned 
earlier, it is almost impossible to design these 
so as to be strong enough by themselves to 
do the work for which thev are intended. 
though they serve the purpose of assisting 
in eonvenience and safety during erection. 

Diagram 10 (A & B) shows a foundation 


stated 


concrete 


DIAGRAM 10B.—STANCHION ERECTED, PLuMBepD, Etc., READY FoR GROUTING. 
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Woop TempLtate HOLDING ANCHOR 

BOLTs AND Draw-Boxes IN I OSITION 

WHILE SECOND SECTION OF CONCRETE; 
IS FILLep IN, 


irranged for anchor bolts. It is almost im 


bolts li the concrete 


possible to tix these i 
with such accuracy that the lining and cen 
tering of the stanchions will be correct, unless 
some adjustment is provided for. It will be 
seen from the sketeh how a clearance should 
be provided round the bolts so that the 
stanchions may be erected, attached 

anchorage bolts, lined up and levelled, and 
the bolts grouted in firmly afterwards. The 
centres of stanchions are roughly pegged out, 
the holes excavated, a pad of concrete put 
below the level of the heads of the anchor 
bolts, the anchor plates and bolts put loosely 
in position, taper timber boxes dropped en t 
the bolts, timber-frame template (which should 
be supplied by steel supplier) marked and 
notched with centres in both directions, set 
in correct position at the top of foundation 
and then the concrete put in. The boxes 
should be drawn before the concrete has ad- 
hered and after the stanchions have beer 
erected, trusses and steel framing fixed. 
stanchions lined, plumbed, and levelled. and 
grouting concrete run into the holes left by the 
hoxes The process described in some detail 
will demonstrate whv there is this differenc: 
in vost of concrete in the two methods 


Grouting. 


It was quite common practice until not many 
years ago to mount stanchions on York ston 
pads set in brickwork for foundations. This 1s 
how generally recognised as an unnecessary 
expense, whilst concrete blocks give many ad 
vantages apart from the question of cost. Wit! 
stone pads it was necessary to have a per 
fectiv flush bearing, and thus all rivet heads 
on the underside of the base plates were re 
quired to be countersunk and chipped. But 
when concrete pads are used it is usual to set 
the surface of these to an approximate leve! 
only, say. to about } in. below the requisite 
level of base plate. When the stanchions ar 
erected thev are adjusted to correct level b\ 
means of steel wedges. If snap-headed rivet 
have been put in bases it will be noticed that 
it is easier to apply these wedges. 

No additional grouting is 
grouting is necessary in any case Good 


involved, f 
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view FROM NORTH east. 
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cement and sand grout is quite suitable { ‘ : 
ths ae * eg 1 Ame — : of the material not tested—and this will of 
tis purpose, but for an absolutely first-class é sity for the bulk of the w rk ! 
3 iy iOTin 2 he Oo is ol 
job a@ grout must be used whi ncontestabl milar and unifor tres 
J iy Simi ‘ uniiorm strengt 
ordimary ment, will not si] i] sett , . 
a . cn no AE ope BriDs iD Ing rhis can by no means be assumed, hence the 
: 1 a cement which wiil satisfy thes lor : 
. = ~~ ot ie ly t — . wisdom of clear direction to a proper and not 
u iMLis is wit at t (now! s en hye y ‘at ’ ~ 
fusil mineral cemen This cement 1 whi t is generally intended to refer is that 
‘ res -e +} mount of ekill ; re " . ’ 
ae certain amount f SK and car ssued by the British Engineering Standards 
Peace OS HS ts een i bot but it is ver Associatior and its correct title is the 
effective, and, besides fi rming a substance Britis! Standard Specificat n for Stru 
n ' 1: ss 3 : a si 4 - : i: e | ai ‘ | Cami aT at 
rs am like hardne ss, if Increases slig] iV n tural Steel lor Br d es etc and General 
bulk during the process of hardening. Suc Buildis Construction This specification 
cement can be used in places where per! ips nsists imongst other thin not only 
I ten lez vould otherwise » haa } ae Ax, -“.. ' si 
a 7 ad vy + OlleTWise have iad to Ix ! stated ~~ les and weights per ft 
— ; t ipon reaking strength nd per 
Stee! Sectional Materials. ntage of elongation, ete., but also upon the 
} xcept in really first-class sper ihcations process of manufacture of the steel iteelf It 
there is far too much ambiguity and evasi 3 his respect in particular that the pro 
allowed in regard to the quality of steel se VISIO f ths specification are so frequentls 
nal material to be supplied in constructional enored 
puti ding work sjuvers are n the habit { It mav be de luce d fron this Sper incation 
taking for granted that if they pecify Brit what is known as 15 A steel should 
Standard Sections thev wil cet Britis ates he sed—not nly for bridgework but for all 
Nearly all Continental + 3 ww have r structural buildis material of 2 is thich 
} 7 . . . ¢ ‘ , . 
to British Standard profiles—or sizes nd el Now 15 A steel is specified as 
is materials to be Br st Standard bern ide bv the open-heart! cid or basic 
eans nothing, or if meant to mear proces a process adopted w by practically 
something it does not sufficiently defins ll ‘ r ding Britis! steel manufacturers 
The source of manufacture, or the part r 's) t Continent the usual process is that 
process of making adopted, does not as a ruk t the Thomas Bas process. and 
neern an intend purchaser t f ept in isolated instances. there are 
1 ess he understand shouid ar 1 practi Continental stee firms mat 
nv reas . ; 1 , f : } ‘ process approved by the 
self pecif entiones The ‘* Bessemer 
These reasons will | ta is briefiv a Ra r Thomas Basi system does not 
possible All str ire ! designed t ’ t samme t f manufacture re 
f r if not a giv i nerally-accepted ] nd depends on physica whservatior 
fa r of safety. usual! 1 I follows r deter ' the proport sof p sphorus 
t é quality f t ater ised Tt net e expect d t consistent 
Ve an and must he it sfa for under wv ] he pta ned b Su mater ] 
But re than t s. ther be r r at and ti} gl one r tw tests mav 
r ns for taki f r ed show results up to requirements the bulk ur 
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tested may conceal much faulty material. 
Hence the wisdom f the British Standard 
Specification, which insists on the process of 
manufacture as well as in giving requisite 


mechanical tests 
It may not be known generally that she!! 
discard steel was used largely for rolled 


sections during the war—a steel highly brittle 
and quite unsafe for indiscriminate use. Con 
tinental bolts and rivets, as far as the writer's 
experience goes, are even more unsatisfactory 
and as the bolted and riveted connections 
determine the strength of any structure such 
uncertain materials should never be allowed 


The writer acted as teclmical witness in an 
mportant case tried recently at the Bir 
nungham Assizes, in which the rejection 
of a large consignment of Continental 
bolts and nuts was upheld by the Court, 
the judge describing the materials as 


the gravest breach of contractual 
responsibility which had ever come before 
The importance of proper supervision 
of orders and inspection of materials cannot 


he exaggerated. 


Wrot-iron Plates and Sectional Material. 


It is generally admitted that iron 
resists corrosion much better than mild steel. 
its great 
there etting the large 
use made in 


showing 


hir 
1m 


wrot 


tensile strength is not 80 


s a difficulty 


Aval 


in £ 


nh. 


s17¢8 of plates ind bars now in 
wrot tron In wrot iron the grain—almost 
negligible in mild steel—is as important in 
working in it as the grain in wood is to the 
carpenter. Dock gates, tie rods, etc., for pier 
ind sea work are made in wrot iron, as also 
are bar fencing, ornamental gates and rail 
nes, et Pressed gutters are also, if speci 
fied, made in this material It will be seen 
how important it is that the consultant 
handling anv such work should state the re 
quirements when orderit rh 
** Rustless "’ Steel. 
This is f course, better known in the 
manufacture of domestic cutlery, but big de 


ypments taking place 


fi r ind atr i] pl ry™ ae8 
manufacture 


in manufac 
and already it has 
of turbine 


e] are its 


ture 


I 


been applied to the 


blade and Sheffield metallurgists are search 
ng for cheaper methods of manufacture 
here is little doubt that we shall see in time 
the introduction of rustless steel in some 
modified form or other for sectional material 
the greatest drawback to the latter as now 
made is its perishable nature through sus 
ceptibility to corrosiot The annual cleaning 
nd painting till or large structure is a 
verv great iten 
Timber. 

For horizontal framing (rails), and for 
purlins used in ¢ junction with H ssteel 
stanchions and steel roof trusses, timber is a 


feature often worthy f serious consideration 
This later 


“ ™ 


Roof Covering Materials. 


Gatvaniseo Cornvoatren Saeers 
In constructional building work the usual 
range is from 26 to 18 gauge—4.e., from just 
er 1-64 in. to a little under 1-16 in. thick 
lt is sound practice to use a heavier gange 
m the’ roof than on the sides. The district 
vshere the building is to be erected is all. 


portant when fixing the type of roof cover- 
ing to be used. In the impurely charged air 
of the manufacturing districts the life of ga)- 
unised corrugated sheets is short, and if they 


no 


are to be need their thickness must be in- 
creased For general purposes 22-gauge on 
roof and 214-gauge sides may be considered 
the uenal limits 


It is that the engineer shoald fix 
what lay 2 Ww ) tired as if this is not 
stated many firms quoting will do so on single 
side laps. Fora wv atertight roof double side 
laps should be specified; though for sides 
single lap is sufficient 

A purchaser buving cheap lots of galwanised 
corrugated sheets may very easily be badly 


important 


ll be r 
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let down. On inspection at sheet mills the 
inspectors reject sheets for various defects— 
poor corrugations, being ont of square, defec- 
tive galvanising —shown in cracks and blisters, 
growth or reduction in the standard 3-in. 
piteh, ete. ‘These, known as * throw-outs, 
are often purchased cheaply, and resold to 
innocent buyers who think they are getting 
cheap lots. So-called galvanised iron sheets 
are generally galvanised steel sheets, though 
from the point of view of longer life the 
former would be better. 

First-class sheets are made from close- 
annealed steel sheets. They should be cap- 
able under test of being bent double and 
closed down by hammer without showing 
signs of fracture, and the specification for 
valvanising should insist on this being done 
with best-class virgin spelter, containing a 
minimum of 99 per cent. pure zinc, the weight 
of zine on a!) surfaces being not less than 
1 oz. per sq. ft. 

But galvanised sheets by themselves far too 
readily transmit heat from the sun's rays, 
and again are very cold in winter. It is not 
much use bothering about internal heating 
arrangements for buildings of this nature. If 
the building is to be heated then it is better 
to face same alternative kind of covering. 


Aspestos Cement SHEETS. 


Asbestos cement corrugated sheets are 
greatly superior in this respect, being made 
of a material practically non-conducting of 
heat. At the present time these can be pur- 
chased at about 3s. 6d. per sq. yd., whilst 
galvanised sheets, 22-gauge, would cost about 
2s. 6d. per sq. yd. But it must be borne in 
mind that asbestos corrugated sheets neces- 
sitate almost double the number of purlins, 
and often involve considerable breakages. 
The reputed thickness of these is } in. The 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, however, are 
using these extensively for their work, having 
found that in hot countries these sheets are 
infinitely preferable, and thus they have faced 
the greatly increased cost involved in crating. 
Asbestos cement sheets are almost as difficult 
as glass to handle and to ship. 

The esthetic point of view is not considered 
suificiently by the constructional engineer, but 
in passing it may be mentioned that this 
material may be procured in slate blue and 
terra-cotta red, as well as in natural grey. 
Red-tiled roofs to a building sheeted at the 
sides in asbestos cement (natural grey) are 
very effective and an immense improvement. 
It is of great importance to insist on sheets 
being seasoned before dispatch from works, 
as the material hardens and toughens with 
age. There are various makes of asbestos 
cement sheets on the market, and all have 
their different advantages; but the principal 
variations from type are those known as 
Trafford tiles and Italian pattern. Dia- 
gram 11 (a), (b), and (c) shows a section 
through three types of ordinary sheet; (d) 
section through Trafford tile; (e) section 
through Italian pattern. Diagram 11 (a) 
shows sheets finishing at sides exactly as do 
galvanised corrugated sheets, and from these 
can be got either single or double lap. 
Diagrams 11 (b and ¢) show sheets so con- 
stitated as to finish with 1}-in. laps, thereby 
saving slightly at sides. 

An important trade difference in this class 
of sheet, as compared with galvanised cor- 
rugated sheets, is that a 2 ft. 6 in. sheet in 
the latter material means 10/3 in. corruga- 
tions, or 2 ft. 6 in. centres of end corrnga- 
tions. In asbestos cement sheets the overall 
width of sheet is stated, and in Diagram 11 
(a) it will be seen that the sheet 2 ft. 6 in. 
wide is really only 2 ft. 3 in. centres of end 
corrugations. 

If sheets are required to mesh with gal- 
vanised corrugated sheets (as, for instance, 
when this material is used for side sheeting, 
but for the lower tier, where kicks and con- 
sequent breakages result) galvanised iron is 
better, the only sheet which conforms to the 
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same pitch and is possible to use in this way 
is as shown in Diagram 11 (a). The great 
drawback in the 1}-in. lap sheets is that 
slight variations in overall width during 
manufacture take place. This means that the 
seam screws are brought too near the edge, 
and eventually the material cracks at these 
points. (See Diagram 12.) 

The covering capacities of the various sheets 
shown in the diagrams are as follows, the 
figures given representing the actual effective 
covering capacity obtained from 100 sq. ft. of 
material bought. The comparisons take into 
account the trade length of sheets, the overall 
widths, and the 4, 1}, or 2-in. laps, according 
to type of sheet. Also, although certain sheets 
can be obtained in 10 ft. lengths, 7 ft. is 
taken in comparison, as being more desirable 
to agree with economical spacing of purlins. 


For Every 100 sq. rr. or Saeetinc Bovenr. 


Effective 
covering 
obtained. 
Type. sq. ft. 
Galvanised corrugated sheets (single 
lap) oa i a a 
Galvanised corrugated sheets (double 
lap) <F ne ae oa 
Diagram 11 (a) (single lap) -. SBE 
Diagram 11 (a) (double lap) io oe 
Diagram 11 (b) (lap and a half)... 80 
Diagram 11 (c) (lap and a half)... 83 
Diagram 11 (d) se “ane ore 
Diagram 11 (/e) (half lap)... in oe 


'Note.—The Italian pattern sheets have a 
reputed thickness of only 7/32 in. The manu- 
facturers of this type recommend closer spac- 
ing of purlins than is specified for other 
makes. } 

The fixing details for this materia! will be 
dealt with later. 


(To be continued.) 
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RATE COMPLICATIONS 
AND THE HOUSING 
PROBLEM. 


Tae letter by Mr. Holtom in our issue of 
January 12 concerning the housing problem 
and unemployment in the building trade deals 
chiefly with rating reform, his contention 
being that housing has ‘* been sacrificed to 
the pernicious system of taxing building. 
through owners and occupiers, to provide 
funds for purely national services which make 
up the bulk of charges on local rates.’’ This 
assertion resolves itself into the problem of 
what is a national as distinct from a local 
service, and we are at once confronted with 
anomalies in the existing arrangements. Are 
infections diseases and tuberculosis national 
or local charges, and what is the principle 
which decides that scarlet fever is of local 
concern but tuberculosis a national charge ? 
The tendency of the Geddes’ report is not to 
relieve the local authorities but to make them 
increasingly responsible for raising the monev 
expended in their districts. Thus, while it 
might be agreed that the diminution of in- 
fectious or contagious diseases must be of 
national moment, yet it is equally convinc- 
ing to say that local authorities must be 
responsible for raising at least a percentage 
of the money they expend, since this effort 
tends to eliminate waste, to promote 
efficiency, and generally to induce a more 
active interest in the health and conditions. 
including housing, of their respective areas. 
As regards unemployment. it would clearly 
be unworkable to remove this responsibility 
entirely from the rates, because so much of 
the relief work entailed jc of local benefit. 
and it would appear that if we are to avoid 
further bureaucracy local anthorities must 


continue to administer relief for local unem- 


ployment. 


There is much to be said for the plea that 
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elementary education is in reality a natior 
charge, and it represents the greatest ¢ xpend 
ture of the kind that is still incurred by loca! 
authorities. In many ways it would ap 
to be more equitable and satisfactory 
whole of this burden were to fall on th: 
payer and not partly on the honseholde: 
administration being run directly under 
Board of Education. The problem 
relationship between national and local se: 
vices is, however, now being thrashed 
by the Departmental Committee on Exchiequ 
Grants, and no relief can, therefore, be « 
pected through legislation until its report 
issued, which will probably be in some tw 
months’ time. 

As an immediate remedy Mr. Holtom j 
in voicing a growing demand for the type of | 
direct subsidy referred to in our recent leadin, 
article: the relief from rates for new hous: 
for a period of vears. This has the advanta 
that it directly assists the occupier o! 
house, and consequently that it is not effe 
tive till the house is completed and occupied 
But, as we have already pointed out, whe 
the erection of these houses entails new roads 
and services, which eventually fall on 
other ratepayers, such charges must be kep' 
down to an absolute minimum, and thes 
points must also be part and parcel of ar 
town-planning scheme. Indirectly, an e 
emption from rates will assist in inducir 
future owner to finance the building of né 
houses, and this in itself is desirable provided 
that the site. standard, and character of su 
houses conform with the requirements a! 
amenities of the neighbourhood. 

Should such a plan be adopted some sp« 
modification would be necessary where 
houses thus exempted were not occupied 
their owners but leased on weekly tenancies 
Anv arrangement tending to emphasise 
distinction between rent and rate would b 
of value. Nothing has contributed more 
the difficulty of this class of property t! 
rate compounded system, which makes 
landlord entirely responsible both for th 
lection of rates and for the loss incurred | 
irrears and bad debts. The weekly payment 
rarely differentiates between what goes * 
the landlord and what goes to tl r 
charges. Usually the husband leaves 
lump-sum to his wife, who puts it under 
clock or in a vase until the collector ca 
hurriedly signs the rent book, and takes aw 
the total amount due. Where a house is Set 
off in rooms the complication of showing 
exact percentage due for rates on ea "h sé 
of rooms is too great to be attempted, ar 
there consequently exists a large mass_ 
ratepayers quite unaware of the contributi 
thev themselves make towards local taxation 
careless of their responsibility, and wu 
interested in local welfare. In addition, t 
confusion of paving rent and rate under on 
heading has been largely responsible for mu 
of the misunderstanding that exists betwee 
landlord and tenant, ard bas added to t 
complications and financial difficulties ‘ 
tvpe of ownership. Some practical refort 
in rate collection for weekly tenancies 1s 0 
dne, and any plan of rate exemption on nev 
houses for a period of vears would here f 
advantage of hastening the consideration 
the whole question. 
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LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ SPORTS 
ASSOCIATION. - 
League table up to and including March 17. 
Goals. 
PW. L Dz 
Perrycobow .. 9% 

Minter . . 
Holancube .. 6 
Holloway 2 16 

Trocoll -“—. 2 
Higadillo nee 16 


Last Saturday :—Holloway, 2; Holancube. 0 


93 10 1 
20 8 1 
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IDEAL HOME EXHIBITION. 


Ix connection with the Ideal Home Exhib 
tion at Olympia, which concludes to-morrow 
Saturday), we give the followin further 


descriptions of the stands 


HEATING AND LIGHTING. 
Jones & Attwood, Ltd. 


Messrs Jones & Attwood, Lid Titan 
Works, Stourbridge) exhibit the Domesti 
atum "’ Boiier, which provides an abundance 
of hot water for all household requirement 
together with facilities for light cooking 
There are also shown the Batheater 
apparatus, combined boiler and storage cylin 
der for providing a ntinuous supply of ot 
water for domestic purposes; the Culti 
vatum ** and “ All-night boilers for green 


honse and motor house heating and the 
Bonfire *’ Boiler 
lations, etc. 


for entra eat 


Candy & Co., Ltd. 


Messrs. Candy & (« Ltd., 87, Newma 
street Oxford-street London W.1 s Ww 4 
selection of their * Devon Fires It 
claimed that the Devon Fire on its uti 
tarian side takes advantage of an established 
scientific factor in fuel combustion w 
results in considerable fuel economy and 
extensive diffusion of heat in the room im 
which it mav be fixed I'he Devon Fire 
in its decorative effect can be produced to fit 
n with anv colour scheme and wit! ny 
stvle of decoration Messrs. Candy have 
on show examples of their decorative pottery 


which is styled “ Wescontree Ware 


Thos. Potterton. 
] 


Mr. Thomas Potterton, Ravenswood-road 
3Zalham,. exhibits a selection of the stan 
dardised types of ** Victor Gas Boilers, and 
gives a working example of a system supply 
ing hot water for general domestic use. \ 
small installation for warming purposes, with 


/ 


circulating radiators heated by gas, controlled 


automatically, is in operation as an instance 
of supplementary heating equipment Ther 
mostats.’’ for the automatic regulation of gas 
consumption, both water-type and atmospheric 
type, can be seen in action. The Victor 
Combination ° Boiler. nsing coke or other 


smokeless fuel, or gas. is designed for private 
houses where a kitchen range is not installed 


Spensers (London), Ltd. 

Messrs. Spensers (London), Ltd., 6, Lon 
don-street, Paddington, W.2, demonstrate 
what it is possible to do with petrol air gas 
Their stand is divided into three sections 
(a) Lighting, heating. and cooking section, 
where thev show generators. fittings, and 
other equipment, including radiators, cookers 
suitable for country houses 
(b) bungalow section, 


gas fires. etc 
hotels, schools, etc. : 
where mav be seen the firm's latest small 
equipment for bungalows and cottages; (c) 
ommercial section, where it is demonstrated 
how petrol air gas is used for commercial pur 
poses, comprising blow lamps, brazing irons 
vuleanisers, muffles, forges, etc., worked with 
it additional air pressure. 


British and North British Pipeless Central 
Heating, Ltd. 

The stand of the British Pipeless Central 
Heating, Ltd.. 54, Victoria-street, 8.W.1. and 
North British Pipeless Central Heating, Ltd., 
57-61. Pershore-street, Birmingham, and 89, 
Bridge-street. Manchester, illustrates systems 
f central heating in two forms—the ** Cana- 
dian Wonder.”’ suitable for use in a basement, 
with a grating in the floor of the hall or 
lounge, and the ‘‘ British Wonder.’’ which is 
suitable for use in a house without a base- 
rent, and hes the grating placed in the wall 
of the hall. The ‘‘ British Wonder '’ shown 


pla se ary rr seven rooms 


Triplex Foundry, Ltd. 


Visitors to the stand of the Triplex Foundry, 


La 1 (rea Bridge Staffs ave ar oppor 
tnnitv of seeing the Patent Triplex grates at 
work. Attention is specially drawn to the 
arge cooking oven and large boiling hot 

eet on toy of oven The bath water s 
1utomatically heated at the same time as the 

en The *‘ Worker Grate” has been ds 
signed to give the working man’s wife a 
thoroughly good cooking oven, an »bundance 
of hot water and a clean and tidy open fire 
all with an economical consumption of fuel. 

Samuel Smith & Sons, Ltd. 

The Patent Foresight Range is the 
prominent exhibit on ¢! stand of Messrs 
Sar T Smith & Sons. Ltd Jeehive Foun 
drs Smethwick Among the advantages 

, ed r ft s Trance re that it cooks food 
satisfactoril ensures a good supply of hot 
water at all times. and enables several boil 

J tenails to be n se at the same tine It 
s further claimed that the fuel bi is reduced 
} 0 er nt while another lvantage 1s 
‘ ¢ j easily mverted to per fire 
The flues are easily cleaned, and the rar 

made to stand long and ard wear Other 
exhibits In nde Interiors registers mante' 
isters ookir stoves Kevstone fire wna 

hinidere ustings 
Robert Jenkins & Co., Ltd. 

Messr Robert Tenkin & ( Ltd 
R ther i anOwW nm actt me tit i 0 I 
bined t water bottler and gas cooker S1Ze 
No. 2 nnected to Ka! Double Hot 
Water Tank, 30 gallons capacity and heating 

radiator and hot water tap on sink A 
No. 6 Eco Boiler and Cooker, fitted for 
and No. 2 Ees fitted for electricity are ais 
shown. together with Kalor Hot Water Boiler 
hs 2 and Kalor Boiler No. 0 with hot closet 

The Interoven Stove Co., Ltd. 

The exhibit of the Interoven Stove ( 
Litd 156 Charing Cross-road London, 
W.C.2 nsists of the Interover Pas 

sll's Patent) « vertible cooking and heating 
stove, whik cooks the meals, provides ar 
ample supply of hot water for baths and 
domestic purposes and a cosy fire, consuming 

nly one seuttle of coal per day It can be 
instantly converted from a cooking stove t 
an open fire sitting-room grate A special 
feature of the exhibit is the new Super 


Interoven which has a larger oven than the 
original pattern, and boiler which works tanh 
r cvlinder up to 50 gallons capacity 

ar ality tewtv Minor Expand ng 
Fire Fronts Pascall’s Patent) pro 
vice i ready and Inexpensive means for con 
verting id-fashioned sitting und)» = hedroor 





, ' . 
into ft ode rn econo! j 8)0W -con b is 


Ewart & Son, Ltd. 
Mesers. Ewart & Son, Ltd 846-350 
Euston-road. N.W.1, demonstrate their gey 
sere showing instantaneous hot water service 


from the ‘* Califont *’ to bath, basin. lava 
tory. etc The geysers are he ated hy cas and 
oil A moderate price bathroom complete 


with fittings of the most modern type. a dis 
play of sanitary fittings and nickel plated 
bathroom accessories, new model lavatory 
hacins. and E-wart’s “* Emperor ’ 
for smoky chimnevs are also shown 


Bratt, Colbran, & Co., and The Heaped Fire 
Co., Ltd. 

A feature of the exhibit of Messrs. Bratt 
Colbran. & Co., and the Heaped Fire C 
Ltd.. 10, Mortimer-street, London, W., is one 
of the firm's well-known fireplace suites 


smoke cure 
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erected in the centre of the stand. This clearly 
demonstrates the *‘ Heaped "' Fire m action, 
Various other suites are shown, which illas- 
trate the different treatments to which the 
Fire can be adapted. It should be added that 
the “ Heaped" Fire has been used im 
Goverpment and other housing schemes, and 
the firm announce appreciable reductions ip 


pr mre 
BUNGALOW SECTION. 
W. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd. 


The stand of Mesars W H Gaze A sons, 
Lad... Kingston-on Thames, and 10, Condait- 
street, shows an original treatment for a bed- 
room. The colour scheme is unique, as also 
are the general fitments. It is rightly termed 

A bedroom of the future The gardes 
adjoining has been so arranged to make the 
most f a limited space, showing how »s 
simple treatment can be made effective An 
old brick sundial and neatly planted beds 
of pink hvacinths and tulips form the colour 
scheme. A small rock garden adds consider- 
ably to the whole effect The exhibits give 
an idea of what can be seen at Messrs. Gaze's 
permanent Exhibition House and Gardens at 
‘The Gazeway Portsmouth-road, Surbiton, 
S.W 


William Duncan Tucker & Sons, Ltd. 


The exhibit of Messrs. Wm. Duncan Tucker 
& Sons, Ltd Lawrence road, Tottenham, 
N15. ex mprises & high class ort imental re rble- 
fronted span roof greenhouse. rie ated complete, 
and stocked wit pliant, showing the house in 
ctual use, and a garden summe rhouse, of an 
ornamental and useful design and size. suit- 
ble for a modern suburban garden at an 
ttractive price A comprehensive display of 
their garden frames, in convenient sizes. are 


ilso ahi wn 


Partridge's Models, Ltd. 


On the stand of Partridge s Models, Lad... 
4 & 5, Mason’'s-avenue, London, E.C.2 may 
be seen scale models which show at a glance 
the internal and external] construction of bun- 
galows, houses, or buildings Several sec- 
tional models of houses built or being built on 


arious estates are alaeo exhibited A section 
the stand is devoted to the sale of Builder 
publications, etc., and the firm's model of 


Old Westminster Palace is also on view. 


The British Roofing Co., Ltd. 


The British Roofing Co Litd., Premier 
House. 150. Sout! ampton-row, I . 
W.C.1, and H. Burke & Co., Ltd., 20. Page- 
street, S.W.1, exhibit a small garage, the 
walls and roof of which are constructed with 

Alligator "' asbestos-cement sheets. This 
material is fire resisting, economical, and 
easily handled Thev also show samples of 
other roofings in which they specialise. The 
floor of the garage is laid with ‘‘ Burkenite ' 
H. Burke & Co., Ltd.), jointless and fire- 
proof flooring which is warm and soft to the 
tread, can be laid in any colour, and is 
guaranteed for ten years. 


Bell's Poilite and Everite Co., Léd. 


The Poilite standard bungalow has been 
specially devised to provide as compact « 
dwelling as possible. both for economy im con- 
struction and for reducing work of the house- 
wife to a minimum. All plumbing and sani- 
tary work is kept in the same part of the 
house, 80 as to reduce the cost to a minimam 
and simplify the drainage system. Same ed- 
vantages claimed are that it solves the ser- 
vant problem ; there is no upkeep expense: the 
design is in good taste. and will harmonise 
with any rural surroundings, and the bungs- 
low is fireproof 


Y. J. Levell & Son. 


Mesers. Y. J. Lovell & Son, 6, Bathurst- 
street, W.2. exhibit a brick built bungalow, 
which is the outcome of collaboration with 
Messrs. Douglas G. Tanner and Arthur I. 
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Horsburgh, A.R.1.K.A., of Birmingham, and 
is an attempt to provide at moderate cost a 
small artistic and substantially built house 


Frewen Cavity Brick Co., Ltd. 


A cavity brick bungalow is exhibited by th 
Frewen Cavity Brick Co., Ltd., Lincoln 
House, High Holborn, W.C. This is built of 
Frewen double air cavity bricks 6 in. in width, 
and is planned in regular bungalow style. 
with one floor onlv. It has cream coloured 
walls and roofs covered with red Marseilles 
type tiles. The accommodation consists of a 
central sitting-room with hall, a well-propor 
tioned living-room. and a breakfast parlour of 
the American stvle adjacent to the kitchen, 
with three bedrooms and a bathroom occupy 


ing one wing 


‘ Nissens, Ltd. 
At the stand of Messrs. Nissens, Ltd., Fins- 
burv-court. Moorgate London, E.C.2; a 


** Nissen '’ patent circular tent is shown. The 
type exhibited has a double roof, the outer 
covering being of steel and the inner (ceiling) 
lining and side wal! panels of ten-test fibre 
board. which can be finished in any style of 
colouring. This newly-designed 
type, which is modelled on the same lines as 
the all-stecl ‘‘ Nissen *’ Tent, is suitable for 
hot climates by reason of the non-conductive 
character of the fibre board and the dead air 
space between the roof and ceiling. 


Vi-Board (Sales), Ltd. 

Vi- Board Sales), Ltd., 58. Pall Mall. 
S.W.1. show a convertible bungalow, de- 
signed by Messrs. Constantine & Vernon, 
F./4.R.1.B.A., to reduce Jabour to a mini 
mum, and to make use of every inch of space 
it is constructed almost wholly of Vi-board. 
which is fire-resisting, insulating against heat 
and cold, hygienic, rot-proof, and damp-proof 
In the day time the living-room is a large airy 
apartment. the wide doors of each bedroom 
shutting off the beds from view. thus increas- 
ing the space for the living-room itself. At 
night these doors being closed, each bedroom 
hecomes self-contained, with fitments in lieu 
of furniture. Only the living-room contains 
movable furniture 


decorative 


——— — @ —~=G-@ = ----- 
Garden Cities and Town-Planning Association. 


A tour to the Lower Rhone Valley is being 
arranged by the Garden Cities and Town- 
Planning Association in May, it being proposed 
to visit Avignon, Arles, Nimes, Aigues-Mortes 
and Aix. The party will leave London on 
Thursday, May 17, and will return during the 
week-end, May 26 to 28. Applications for 
inclusion in the party should be sent to the 
Secretary, 3, Gray's Inn-place, W.(.1. 


Incorporated Church BuildingY Society. 

At the monthly meeting of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society, held at 7, Dean‘s-yard. 
Westminster Abbey, recently, grants were 
made towards building the churches at Bitterne 
Park, Church of the Ascension, Southampton, 
£400; Ilford, 8. Andrew, Essex, £450; and 
West Bromwich, 8. Andrew, £200; and towards 
enlarging or repairing the churches at Dymock, 
S. Mary, Gloucester, £25; Eastchurch, All 
Saints, Kent, £50; Ellesmere Port, Christ 
Church, Chester, £75; Hunslet, 8. Jude, Leeds, 
£30; Petham, All Saints, Kent, £25; Preston 
Capes, S. Peter and 8. Paul, Rugby, £20. 
Rede, All Saints, Suffolk, €25 : Spreyton, Ss. 
Michael, Devon, £40; and Wiggenhall, S. 
Mary the Vigin, Norfolk, £30. Grants were 
also paid for works completed at Kilburn, S. 
Augustine, £75; Southsea, S. Matthew, £250: 
Wrenthorpe, 8. Anne, Yorks, £50; Stretford, 
S. Peter, Hereford, £25; and Wilmington, 8. 
Michael and All Angels, Kent, £65. In addition 
to the above £340 was paid out of Trust Funds 
towards small repairs to twenty-two other 
churches. Grants were also made towards 
building two mission churches at Cwm, Pen- 
machno, Carns, £35; and Thornton Heath 
S. Paul, Surrey, £30. ; 
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ASSOCIATION. 


A GENERAL meeting of the Building Surveyors’ 
and Inspectors’ Association was held at Leeds, 
on March 10. 

Mr. W. J. Stone, M.R.S.I. (Chairman) wel- 
comed the gathering, and expressed his satis- 
faction at so successful a meeting, having regard 
to the fact that it was only the second meeting 
in accordance with the educational policy of the 
Association. He particularly welcomed the 
architects and district surveyors from surround- 
ing districts. Reference was also made to the 
general policy of the Association and the neces- 
sity of having this well supported on sound 
educational lines; hence the desire for the 
Association to enlarge its sphere of work in this 
direction. 

Mr. F. O. Creswew. (Liverpool) then gave 
a lecture, entitled ‘‘ Notes on the Mechanics 
of Construction.” The subject was treated 
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graphically with blackboard demonstrations. 
the lecturer laying especial emphasis on the 
need for more careful consideration of shear 
stresses. The need for this was illustrated in 
the various demonstrations that were given 
It was shown that a clear deduction of shear 
stresses could be obtained from rough sketches, 
the results being obtained from a study of first 
principles. Hints were also given respecting 
scales which enabled actual stresses to be read 
off in place of bending moments. The deter- 
mination of stress diagrams to which Maxwell’s 
reciprocal figures were not applicable was dealt 
with. 

An interesting feature was the lecturer's 
method of dealing with pressures on masonry 
sections. Below are two examples of his 
method of dealing with this problem :— 

An attempt to derive the moment of resis- 
tance and moment of inertia of rectangular 
beams by reference to the parallel case of water 
pressure. 


Suppose the lower half of the section : 
subjected to water pressure. Then we ha 
Total pressure= area x depth of C. of G x 


per unit. 
bd % d. bd2 
= _ ) x ) 
Fy Ss oF 
equivalent area x maxin 
pressure. 
area of triangle 4 BC x f wh 
f pad 
ea 
it x f 


4 
The arm is the same in both cases = ~“ 
Multiplying total pressure x arm in both case 
we get :— 


bd2 2d bd 2d 
ated Se’ sry Sie. 3 j 
a 4d2 
(is y ? ( 6 y/ 
I ~ yp Z x f. Hence formule re 


quired. 


y 7 (2 ) maximum pressure 
2N ( 3d ; 
t ( t 
The solution of these equations for the 


y I ) minimum pressur 


tribution of stress on a cemented bed admits 


of a simple graphic construction as follows 
Make AC=t and set m= mean stress at 
centre. Suppose the wal! one unit long, t 
tn= total press. on the bed= UN. 
Construction.—-Draw a rectangle on the midd|: 
third of t, having 1:2=2n as altitude. Draw it 


diagonals intersecting a vertical through (, 


in ) and #. Let the resultant press. act 
any point P. Draw a vertical line through / 
cutting the diagonals in Q and R; horizontal 
lines through Q and R determine S and 7 
Join &.T. Then CS= Y and AT y 

Taking AC at datum line, ordinates wi! 
give the intensity of compression or tension, 
as case may be, on any part of the bed. If 
below AC the ordinate wil! be minus and 
indicate tension on the cementing materia! 
P may act at any point; when at ( the 
maximum compression = 4n (d being , and 
the maximum tension—2”, as indicated by th 
diagonals first drawn. The intensity area, o1 
the algebraic sum of the areas, multiplied by 
n, will always = N. 

Mr. George Chambers (Leeds) proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer, which 
was seconded by Mr. Charles B. Howdill ( Leeds 
and carried unanimously. 


The business meeting of the Association 
followed, when applications were made by 
several prospective members. 

—_——__—<>_e-—--—___——— 


Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants’ Professiona! 
Union. 

The following social programme for April 
has been arranged by the Metropolitan Branch 
of the Architects’ and Surveyors’ Assistants 
Professional Union :—April 10: Lecture by 
Mr. E. F. Etchells (President, Institute of 
Structural Engineers), chairman, Mr. Maurice 
E. Webb, F.R.LB.A. ; Subject, “Simple Tests 
for Concrete”; 6.30 p.m., at Prince Henry's 
Room, 17, Fleet-street (first floor). April 21 : 
Visit of inspection to the “Corner House 
extension, Coventry-street, Piccadilly; 2.3” 
p.m.; tea provided. April 28: Visit to works 
of Messrs. Mather & Platt, Ltd., with a demon 
stration of the “Grinnell” automatic fire 
sprinkler ; 2.30 p.m, at 14, Great Smith-street, 
Westminster; tea provided. All interested 
are invited to attend these events, whether 
members of the union or not. Tickets may be 
obtained from Mr. J. A. Gould, at the office of 
the Union, 36, Victoria-street, S.W_1. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
LONDON. 


Paddington.—Batns.—Messrs. Perry & Co. 
(Bow), Ltd., are the successful contractors for 
the new baths and wash-houses at Paddington. 
The plans have been prepared by Mr. Herbert 
Shepherd, of Queen's-road, London, W. 2. 
The site covers an area of 40,000 sq. ft. in 
Bishop’s-road, and the work embraces swimming 
baths and laundry, slipper baths (first and 
second class), with disrobing cubicles. The 
swimming bath has been so arranged that it 
can be used as a public hall. It is surrounded 
by a gallery. In addition to these works, the 
contract also provides for boiler - house, &c. 
The work is estimated to cost £85,000. 

Long-acre.—GaraGE.—-Messrs, Perry & Co. 
(Bow), Ltd., have secured the contract for the 
erection of a large garage and motor depot 
in Long-acre, for Messrs. Salmons & Son, motor 
coach-builders. Plans have been prepared by 
Mr. W. W. Gibbings, of Birmingham. The 
estimated value of the contract is £15,000. 

Marylebone.—CoxveRsion.—-Messrs. Perry & 
Co. (Bow), Ltd., are the contractors for the 
conversion of the casual wards into a central 
relief station, with offices and flats over, for 
the Marylebone Board of Guardians. The 
architects for this work are Messrs. Constantine 
& Vernon, and the value of the contract is 
about £10,000. 

Richmoad.—Sace.—Messrs. Penningtons, of 
Richmond, have secured a purchaser for the 
National Orphan Home, Ham (Common. 

Commercial-road.——- Memoria Hosre. 
Messrs. G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., are the 
contractors for the Empire Memorial Hostel, 
Commercial-road, Limehouse, which will be 
a memorial from the Empire to those men of 
both sea services who lost their lives in the war. 
The new hostel will contain about 240 beds, 
a restaurant, and recreation rooms. The archi- 
tects are Mr. T. Brammall Daniel and Mr. H. W. 
Parnacott. 

Barnet.-HosritaL Extension.—-The 
mittee of the Barnet Cottage Hospital have 
purchased “Cedar Lawn,” a commodious 
house, with about two acres of grounds, in 
Wood-street, Barnet, with the intention of 
transferring the hospital from the present 
buildings on Barnet-hill, which have become 
totally inadequate. The new premises 
£3,400, and it is estimated that another £12,000 
will be required to adapt them for the hospital. 

New Coventry-street.—Resvitpinc.——Nos. 
and 8, New Coventry-street, are to be rebuilt. 

St. James-street. DeMoLitTIoN. — Byron's 
a No. 8, St. James-street, is to be demol 
ished, 


Wimbledon. 


com- 


eost 


STRUCTURAL Works.—NStructu 
ral work, &c., is to be carried out at the Chil 
dren’s Home, Wimbledon-common, S.W.19, 
for the General Purposes Committee of the 
United Services Fund. 

Holborn. AL Tera tTions.— Messrs. John Mars- 
land & Sons, Ltd., 56, South Molton-street, W.1, 
are carrying out alterations at the First Avenue 
Hotel, Holborn. The sub-contractors are: 
Fire-escape stairs, Haywards Ltd., Southwark ; 
fire-proof glazing, Luxfer Prism Syndicate. 
lhe architects are Messrs. Riley & Glantfield. 

Piecadilly.—-Baxx.—-The contract for the 
new branch for the London Joint City & Midland 

Sank, to be erected on the site of the old St. 
James's Vestry Hall, Picc adilly, has been 
secured by Messrs. E. A. Roome & Co., Ltd., of 
Hac kney, E.9. 

Westbourne-street, S.W.!.—ALTeRrations. 
At 29-30 Westbourne - street. S.W. 1. 
Messrs. L. & W. Whitehead, Ltd., Clapham. 
road, S.W.8, are carrying out the conversion 
of dwelling house and public house into 
a house for the clergy of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Graham-street. The works consist of 
entire reconstruction, converting the two build- 
ings into one, and adding one further story, to 
the plans and specification prepared by Mr. 
H. 8. Goodhart-Rendel, 60, Tufton-street, S.W.! 
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The sub-contractors are: Slating, by Messrs. 
Wiggins & Co.; hand-painted tiles, by Messrs. 
Martin Van Straaten & Co.; electrical work, 
by Messrs. P. J. Driscoll & Co., Ltd. ; lifts, by 
the Express Lift Co., Ltd.; steelwork, Messrs. 


Measures Bros., Ltd.; heating, Messrs. J. 
Weeks & Co. 

Shadwell.__Hovses.—At the corner of Love- 
lane and High-street, E.1, Messrs. L. & W. 


Whitehead, Ltd., are erecting new blocks of 
dwellings for the Corporation of London. These 
works consist of two blocks, containing in all 
thirty-four tenement dwellings, under the 
direction of Mr. Sydney Perks, City Surveyor. 
The sub-contractors are: steelwork, Messrs. 
Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd.;° heating, the 
Wembley Heating Co., Ltd.; plastering, the 
Grano-Metallic Paving & Plastering Co., Ltd. ; 
granolithic work, Stuart's Granolithic Co., Ltd. ; 
and stonework, the Metropolitan Stone Co., 
Ltd. 

St. Katharine’s Way, E.1.—ALreraTions. 
The reconstruction of offices at the Red Lion 
Brewery, for Messrs. Hoare & Co., Ltd., is 
being undertaken by Messrs. L. & W. White- 
head, Ltd., under the supervision of Mr. J. E. 
Jefferson, architect to the Brewery. 

Tower Bridge.._New Yarp Pavine.—-Messrs. 
L. & W. Whitehead, Ltd., are repaving the yard 
to Anchor Brewery for Messrs. Courage & Co., 
Ltd. ; 

Kensington.__Motor Garage 
W. Whitehead, Ltd., are erecting a 
garage at the rear of “ Hand and Flower” 
Hotel, 1, Hammersmith-road, W. The sub- 
contractors are: Steelwork, Messrs. Archibald 
D. Dawnay & Sons, Ltd. ; Carrara ware, Messrs. 
Doulton & Co., Ltd. The architect is Mr. F. M. 
Kirby. 

Westminster Bridge-road, S.E.1.--ALTeRra- 
TIONS.—Alterations and additions are being 
carried out by Messrs. L. & W. Whitehead, Ltd., 
to the ** New Inn.” This house is under recon 
struction, an adjoining shop being added. The 
sub-contractors are : Steelwork, Messrs. Measures 
Bros., Ltd.; tiling, Messrs. Byron & Co. The 
architect is Mr. F. M. Kirby. 

Hendon.—-LaroxaTrories.—In Blind-lane and 
Bell-lane Messrs. L. & W. Whitehead, Ltd., are 
erecting research laboratories, &c., a one-story 
building roofed with asbestos, consisting of 
physical and chemical laboratories, library, 
plant room and dark room. The architect is 
Mr. O. W. Box, A.R.LB.A. 

Catford.__H ovses.——-Mr. Watt, 
stead-road, S.E.4, is to erect houses in Ravens- 
bourne Park, Catford, S.E.6. 

Kingsway.—-ALtTeRaTions.—Messrs. Whitbys, 
Ltd., Eagle-street, High Holborn, W.C.1, are 
altering the two lower floors of the premises, 
95-97, Kingsway. The fronts are by 
Messrs. Sage & Co. The new tenants are 
Messrs. Slingsby & Co., truck and carrier makers, 
of Old street : 


Messrs. L. & 
motor 


(eo Stan- 


shop 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN 
SCOTLAND. 


The Glasgow Corpora 





Whiteinch.—Lisrary. 
tion Libraries Committee has authorised the 
purchase of land at the corner of Oswald-street 
und Park-drive South, Whiteinch, as a site for 
a public library 

Helensburgh._-Hosrrra Extensions.—-The 
Directors of the Victoria Infirmary are appealing 
for funds to enable them to install an X-ray 
apparatus. Considerable extensions to the 
building are about to be begun. 

Dundee.— liouses._—T'he Uorporation Housing 
Committee has approved of sketch plans of 
twenty-two blocks of eighty-cight flatted houses 
to be erected at Dunhope. The Town Council 
have under consideration a scheme to erect a 
handstand and terracing with 2,000 seats in the 
Baxter-park, at an estimated cost of £2,060. 

Falkirk.——Cavurcn.—The Dean of Guild Court 
has passed plans submitted by the trustees of 
Camelon Parish Church to enlarge and recon- 
struct the church in Glasgow-road, Camelon, at 
an estimated cost of £3,700. Plans were also 
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passed for a bungalow for Mr. John B, Harrison, 
Thistle-street, Camelon, to be erected on High 
Station-road, Falkirk. The Falkirk Iron Co., 
Ltd, also had plans passed for a laboratory and 
photographic studio at their works. 

Airdrie... Hovses.—-The Town Council has 
decided to press the Board of Health to sanction 
the erection of twenty-one houses immediately, 
with a view to the improvement of an insanitary 
area. It is proposed to erect 241 houses alto- 
gether within a period of two years from the 
date of the Board's approval. The Town 
Council has under consideration the erection 
of a new public library. 

Lennoxtown.—Hovses.—The District Com- 
mittee have decided to appeal to the Board of 
Health for permission to build another fourteen 
houses at Lennoxtown, near Glasgow. 

Hawick.—Hovses.—The Board of Health has 
sanctioned the loan of £13,000 in addition to 
the £40,000 already authorised to build more 
houses to complete the housing scheme. 

Whiteinch. —- ALrerations. — The Glasgow 
Corporation Parks Committee recommends that 
certain alterations and improvements be made 
in the Fossil-grove, Whiteinch. The proposals 
include the construction of a roof on the existing 
building in the Grove, the erection of a heating 
chamber and new heating apparatus, the fitting 
up of two gangways, and the erection of two 
porches. 

Hamilion.—Town Hatw.— The Town Council 
proposes to erect a new Town Hall. The late 
Mr. W. Meek, of Hamilton, bequeathed £25,000 
for the purpose, 

Kilmarnock.—Hovses.--The Town Council 
has decided to proceed with a new housing 
scheme on a site at Scott-road, and the Board of 
Health has approved of the plans, with tenders 
amounting to £12,209 14s. for the erection of 
thirty houses. The Council has already carried 
out a scheme at Holehouse-road of 160 houses, 
and a further scheme is also contemplated. 

Edinburgh.—Piaxs.—The Dean of Guild 
Court has pasted plans, submitted by the 
Trustees of the Hospital in Spring-gardens, for a 
maternity hospital facing King’s-park, at a cost 
of about £30,000. The Trustees of the Royal 
Victoria Hospital for Tuberculosis have been 
granted permission to erect a laboratory and 
X-ray block at Smithfield, Liberton. The cost 
of the building, exclusive of apparatus and 
fittings, will be about £6,000. Plans have been 
passed for the following :—Two semi-detached 
villas, a cottage. a house and garages, and a 
transformer at MacDonald-road for the Cor- 
poration; new tennis pavilion at Northfield- 
broadway ; conversion of a car depot at Toll- 
cross for the purposes of electric cars and forma- 
tion of new entrances at a cost of about £10,000 ; 
the erection of three self-contained houses at 
Netherby-road, Trinity ; erection of a bungalow 
at Colinton; conversion of self contained house 
at 11, Moray-place into two houses ; formation 
of workshops for Church Army Labour and 
Lodging-House Committee at 26, Broughton- 
place ; a recreation room for the Free Breakfast 
Mission Trustees. A petition to erect a stand 
for the Hibernian Football Club at Easter-road 
is under consideration. 

Ayrshire.-PLaxs.—The Northern District 
Committee of the Ayrshire County Council have 
passed the following plans :—Double cottage of 
four apartments each at Caledonia-road, Steven- 
ston; bungalow at Thirdpart, Skelmorlie; two 
three-apartment houses at Ardneil Farm, West 
Kilbride ; factory at Laight-road, Beith ; twelve 
three-apartment houses for the Kilbirnie Housing 
bungalow at Caldwell-road, West 


Scheme ; 
two two-apartment houses at Dirrans, 


Kilbride ; 
Kilwinning. 

Glasgow.—-Hosrrra Exrenstows.—At the 
annual meeting last week of the workmen 
delegates to the Royal Samaritan Hospital for 
Women, Glasgow, it was stated that plans for 
further necessary hospital extensions had been 
completed and were awaiting the approval of the 
directors. The estimated cost was £50,000, 
exclusive of furnishings. The Corporation 
Parks Committee recommends the demolition 
of Ibroxholm-lodge, Bellahouston-park, and that 
the City Engineer be authorised to prepare plans 
of a new lodge. 
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NORTHERN POLY- 
TECHNIC INSTITUTE. 


The annual speech-night of the Department 
of Architecture, Surveying and Building of the 
Northern Polytechnic Institute took place last 
week. Mr. BR. L. Roberts, Chairman of the 
General Purposes Committee, was in the chair. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A.. in the course of 
an address, said an architect should be a man 
of all-round knowledge. Life was a struggle 
against time, and no man’s life was a harder 
struggle than that of the architect who tried 
to educate himself. Sir Christopher Wren was 
never in a polytechnic, or an architect’s office, 
snd he was denied the opportunity of foreign 
travel. It was not until he went to Paris to 
escape the Plague that he made a complete 
study of the architectural work of other men. 
How he became an architect was more or less a 
mystery, and very nearly a miracle. But he 
was highly educated, and a good learner, and 
that was why he was able in London, after the 
Great Fire, out of his general and special know- 
ledge, to accomplish what was required of 
him. To the architect no knowledge came 
amiss, not even a knowledge of literature; it 
was not a waste of time while training to 
acquire a knowledge of things that were not 
pure architecture. 

Viscount Burnham said he had had the 
opportunity, on his recent visit to Jamaica, of 
seeing what were called the “great houses,” 
buildings constructed 200 years ago with the 
characteristics of our own Georgian houses, 
and illustrating the sound traditions of English 
builders. With those he contrasted the more 
modern “sky-scrapers”’ and great business 
buildings of New York, pointing out how the 
former were necessitated by the circumscribed 
area of the city, and how the latter provided a 
lesson in adaptability to requirements from 
which this country might learn much to its 
advantage. 

Mr. T. P. Bennett, Head of the Depart- 
ment, said without the co-operation of the out- 
side interests, architects’ associations, master 
builders’ associations, and trade unions, the 
department could not be a success. Every- 
one who had anything to do with building 
was backing up the department. Sympathy, 
personal assistance, and practical financial 
assistance were all being given in a very fine 
manner. The staff worked tremendously hard 
and backed him up splendidly. Every student 
trained in the department, with the exception 
of about two, had secured appointments when 
they left, and that, really, was the acid test. 
Students were compiling graphs giving costs of 
building, and these were the only things of 
their kind, so that they were doing something 
to help the industries, 

Viscountess Burnham presented the awards 
of which we give the following : 

Senior Day School.--Prize for working 
drawings, A. Neave ; prize for measured draw- 
ings, A. Neave; best set of four esquisse- 
esquisse, Bertram Lock; studio drawings, 
V. A. Brown; order composition, Dennis 
Harrington; order composition, Mr. Fisher ; 
working drawings, Mr. H. Broadwater; steel- 
work, Mr. W. G. Wincop; first prize, plaster- 
work, Mr. J. Ward and Mr. J. Lincoin ; masonry, 
Mr. G. Rainbird ; letter cutting, Mr. G. Moore ; 
the Richard Robert's prize for the best piece 
of craftwork, Mr. W. E. Keys. 

Dr. R. S. Clay, Principal of the Institute, 
also spoke. 

A vote of thanks to Viscountess Burnham, 
the speakers, and the judges, was moved by 
the chairman. 

Mr. J. Murrey, Secretary of the National 
Federation of Building Trades Operatives, 
seconded, and Mr. E. Brown, Director of the 
London Master Builders’ Association, and Mr. 
Davies supported. 


—_— << 
— 


Correction. 


In our report of the Manchester Building 
Trades’ Exhibition on March 9 the address of the 
Patent Tip-up Bath Co. was given as 37, Broad- 
street, Manchester. This should have been 39, 
Broad-street. 
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CONTRACTS, COMPETITIONS, &c. 


are in this number. 


For some contracts still open, but not include. in this List, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
advertised Certain conditions afc 


beyond those given in the information 
imposed in some cases, such as that advertisers do uot bind themocives to acerpt the lowest os may 

tender ; that a fair wages clause shall be observed ; that no allowance will be made for 

that deposits are returned on receipt of a bona-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 


The date given al the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names 
of those wi-iing to submit tenders, may be sent in ; the name and address ai the end is the person from whom 
on place ere quantities, forms of tender, &c., may be obtained. 





BUILDING AND PAINTING. 


MarkCH 25. — Cardiff.— DEMOLITION WorKs.— De- 
molition of twelve shops, one public house, and other 
property, and clearing the site, for the Duke-street 
improvement works. Mr. Cecil G. Brown, Town 
Clerk, City Hall, Cardiff. 

MARCH 26.—Barnsley.— PAINTING.—Cleansing and 
painting the Lambert and Laundry blocks at the 
Kendray Hospital, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 
Fairfield House Offices, Barnsley. 

March 26,—Bromley.—PaIntinG.—For painting 
and repairing of offices, for the Board of Guardians. 
Clerk, Union Offices, Bromley. 

MarCH 26.—Colchester.— PAinTING. 
painting portions of the Ersex County 
Messrs. Goodey & Cressall, architects, St. 
chambers, Colchester. 

Marcu 26.— Darfield. ALTERATION.— Alteration to 
the Council Chamber at the Council Offices, for the 
U.D.C. Surveyor, Darfield 

Marcu 26.—Helmsdale.—Towrr For clock tower, 
as war memorial. Mr. J. A. Hosie, architect, Lairg 

Marcu 26.—Hemsworth. —Porntine, &c.— Pointing 
and repairs to boundary walls and fives court at the 
Hemsworth Secondary School, for the West Riding 
E.C. Education Department, County Hall, Wakefield 

Marcu 26. —H HOMES Erection of 
Children’s Homes, The Leas, Scholes, for the Hud- 
dersfield Board of Guardians. Messrs. J. Berry & Sons, 
architects, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield 

MakCH 26.—Manchester._- ALTERATIONS.—For alter 
ations to the Nurses’ Home at Monsall Hospital, for 
the T.C. City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Deposit £1 Is. 

Marcu 26.—Ryde.—Repams, &c.—For repairs and 
decorations at small Town Hall, forthe T.C. Botough 
Surveyor, Ryde. 

Marca 26.—St. Marylebone._- ALTERATION.— Al- 

ration to the first-floor lavatory accommodation, 
East Block, St. Marylebone Workhouse, Northumber- 
land-street, W.1, for the Board of Guardians. Messrs 
Constantine & Vernon, architects, 82, Mortimer-street, 
Regent-street, W.1. Deposit £1. 

March 26.—Sydenham, S.E. 26.—ALTERATIONS, 
&c.—For alterations and additions to the Seutb- 
Eastern Hospital for Children, in Sydenham-roed. 
Messrs. Stoner & Sons, 63 & 64, New Broad-street, 
London, E.C.2. Deposit £3. 

MakcH 26.—West Hartlepool.—ConsTRUcTion. 
Construction of the front (rear of), Seaton Carew, for 
the T.C. Mr. Francis Durkin, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal Buildi West Hartlepool. 

Maron 26,— oking.— ALTERATIONS.—Alterations 
and repairs to farm house and buildings at Moor-lane 
Farm, Woking, for the Surrey Agricultural Committee. 
Mr. C. R. Harding, County Land Agent, Kingston-on- 
Thames. Deposit £1 1s. 


Cleaning and 
Hospital 
Peter’s- 


MARCH 27.—Atherstone.—ENGINE House, &c.—For 
erection of engine house and cottage, &c., at Warton, 
for the R.D.C. Mr. H. J. Coleby, surveyor, 102, 


Long-street, Atherstone. Deposit £2. 

x Manca 27.—Birmingham.— Hovses.— Erection of 
non-parlour type houses under the following contracts 
Contract 119—Burlington-road, Small Heath, 38 
houses; Contract 127—Perry Common-road, Erding- 
ton, 120 houses; Contract 128—Tyseley, 74 houses ; 
for the Public Works and Town Planning Committee 
of the City of Birmingham. Mr. Herbert H. Humphries, 
M.Inst.C.E., City Engineer and Surveyor, Council 
House, Birmingham. Deposit £1 Is. in respect of 
each contract. 

MARCH 27,.—Kirkealdy.— PAINTING AND GLAZING.— 
For the glazier and painter works of 22 houses of three 
rooms, erected at Glencraig site, Lochore, for the 
District Committee. Messrs. William Williamson, 
F.K.1.B.A., & Geo. B. Deas, Kirkcaldy. Deposit £1 Is 

Marcu 27.—North Ormesby.— HOSPITAL EXTENSION, 

-Alterations and extensions to St. Cuthbert and 
St. Vincent’s Wards of the North Ormesby Hospital 
Mr. James Forbes, Lic.R.1.B.A., 19, Grange-road West, 
Middlesbrough. 

MarcnH 27.—Ossett.—PaiIxtTine.—For the decora- 
tion of the inside of Oasett-street side Working Men's 
(lub. Mr. J. H. Green, Secretary, Ossett 

Marcu 27. — Sheffield. — SUR-STATIONS (a) Re- 
building of transformer store and drying-out shop 
in Ellin-street; (+) erection of transformer sub- 
station in Banner Cross-road, Eeclesall, for the T.C. 
Mr. 8. E. Fedden, General Manager, Commercial-street, 


Sheffield. 

MARCH 27.—-Stokenchurch.—CLUB—For the erection 
of Village Club. Messrs. Baillie Scott & Beresford, 8, 
Gray's Inn-square, W.C.1. 
Erection of a 


Marcu 27.—Thurnseoe.—(OTTAGE 
caretaker’s cottage, for the U.D.C Mr. T. Bull, 
Council Offices, Thurnscoe. Deposit £2 2s. 


Makcn 28.—Ashford.—Rrrains, &c.—For internal 
repairs inting, &c., at the Assembly Rooms, for 
the Ube. Mr. Wm. Terrill, surveyor, 5, North-street, 
Ashford, Kent. 

Marcu 28.—Belfast.Hovuses.— Erection of houses 
on the Ulsterville, 8tranmillis, and Skegonie! sites, for 
the T.C. Messrs. W. H. Stephens & Sons, 13, Donegall- 
square North, Belfast. Deposit £1 1s. 

Marcu 28.—Broad Haven (Pembroke).— RENOVA- 
TIONS.—For internal and external renovations to 
Nolton Haven Coneregetianal Church. Mr. W. J. 
Canton, Nolton Haven, Broad Haven, Pembroke. 


MARCH 28.— Carmarthenshire. ERECTION OF DwEL- 
LINGS, &C.—For erection of four small holdings sets of 
buildings at Llandawke, near Langhame, for the Car- 

W 


marthenshire Small Holdings Committee. Mr 
Vincent Morgan, A.R.1.B.A., County § Architect, 
Council Offices, Carmarthen. 

Marcu 28.—Darfield.—For the works in connection 


with the alterations and additions to the Council 
Chamber, Council Offices, Darfield. The Council 
Surveyor, Darfield. 

MARCH 28.-—Dartford.—AMBULANCE STORE.—For 
new building, to be used as ambulance store, at Joyce 
Green Hospital, Dartford, Kent, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. Office of the Board, Embankment, 
E.C.4. Deposit £1 

MARCH 28.—Derby.._Hovses.—Erection of nine 
pairs non-parlour type houses, for the T.« Mr. €_A 


Clews, Borough Surveyor, Babington-lane, Derby. 
Deposit £1 Is 
MakcH 28.—East Ashford—-Various Works.-— 


Erection of bathrooms, painting of wards, and installa- 
tion of hot water apparatus and electric lighting at 
the Isolation Hospital, Willeshborough, for the R.D.C 
Surveyor, Albemarle-road, Willesborough 

Makcnh 28.—Malton.— ExTENSION.—Extension of 
the Primitive Methodist Schoolroom, Norton, Malton 
Mr. J. R. Jefferson, 96, Commercial-street, Norton 

M4kCH 28.—Manchester.—_SUB-STATION.— Erection of 


a complete building, including foundations, steelwork, 


drains, machine foundations, &c., for the new Ancoats 
sub-station, for the T.¢ Mr. F. E. Hughes, Secretary, 
Electricity Department, Town Hall, Manchester 
Deposit £2 2s. 
MAKCH 28,.—Sligo.—Hovses.—Erection of eight 
blocks of two houses each*’at Cleveragh-road, and four 
blocks of two houses each at Ballytivnan, for the T.4 


Mr. John Shea, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Sligo. Deposit 
£2 2s. 

MarcH 28.—Yoker.—Hovuses.—For the various 
works in connection with the erection of 25 houses 
10 blocks) to be erected at Harvey-street, Yoker 
Mr. James A. McCallum, District Clerk, 15, West 
George-street, Glasgow Deposit £1 Is, for each 
schedule. 

MARCH 29.—Aberystwyth.— PAVILION.— For erecting 


avilion for Aberystwyth Bowling Green Co., Ltd 
Mr. G. T. Bassett, A.R.1.B.A., Architect and Surveyor. 
Aberystwyth. 

Marcu 29.—Eastbourne.—CoTTaGEs.—Erection of 
ten cottages at Alfriston, for the R.D.C. Mr. B 
Stevens, 24, Cornfield-road, Eastbourne. Deposit £1 1s. 

MaAkCH 29. —Felixstowe.-CONVALESCENT HOME 
Erection of a new Convalescent Home ( Bartlet Bequest 


at Felixstowe, for the Board of Management of the 
East Suffolk and Ipswich Hospital. Mr. H. Munro 
Cautley, A.RI.B.A The Thoroughfare, Lpsewich 
Deposit £25 
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March 29.— .-— PoLtick CoTTacR.— 
Erection of a police cottage at Chandler's Ford, for the 
County of Southampton. Mr. A. L. Roberts, County 
Architect, The Castle, Winchester ——— £1 ts, 


must be made by cheque, payable to Hants Count 
Counell, and crossed “ Lioyds Bank Ltd., Capital 
Counties Branch, Winchester.” 

March 31.—Chapel-en-le-Frith... Patxtixne.—For in- 
side painting in the infirm wards and infirmary at the 
Poor-Law Institution, for the Board of Guardians. 
Master at the Institution. 

Marcu 31.—Edinburgh.- MaInTEXNANCE.— For main- 
tenance of Corporation properties (various trades) 
City Architect, Edinburgh. 

MaRcH 31.-—-Evenwood.— Patntive. —For a 
interior of Primitive Methodist Chapel. Mir. ° 
Watson, 9, Delaware-avenue, Evenwood, Durham. 

Marcu 31.— .—EMPLOYMEST ExCnanGce.— 
Erection of an Employment Exchange at Maryhill 
for H.M. Office of Works. Architect, HM. Office of 
Works, 4-5, Drumsheugh-gardem, Edinburgh. De- 
posit £1 1s, 

APRIL 2.—Chepstow.—_Hovse, &¢.—(a) Erection of 
a house and farm buildings on Holding St. Pierre No. 9, 
near Crick, Chepstow; (5) repairs and alterations to 
farm buildings at the Bradbury Farm, Crick. Mr. A. 
Every-Clayton, County Land Agent, No. 2, Gold Tops, 
Newport. 

* APRIL 3.—Gravesend.__ SHEDDING, Orrices, &c,— 
Erecting shedding, offices, stands and other works for 
the Agricultural Show to be held at Gravesend. J. 
Beacon (Major), Secretary, Kent County Agricultural 
Society, Otham, Maidstone, Kent 


APRIL %.—Knottingley..VILLA.——Erection of villa 
residence at Knottingley, for Mr. T. Jackson. Mr. 
7 . Earnshaw, architect, Cliffe-street Chambers, 
Bridlington. Deposit £2 2s 


Houses Erection of 
Ransom, City Surveyor, 


Worcester. 
Mr. W 


APRIL 3 
42 houses, for the T.4 
Guildhall, Worcester 

APRIL 4.—Barry.—ExecTION OF 26 Hovers.—For 
erecting 36 parlour-type maisonettes at Jenner-road, 
Barry, under the Central Estate Housing scheme, for 
the U.DA Mr. FE. R. Hineheliff, F.S1., Architect 
and Town-Planning Surveyor, Public Offices, Barry. 
Deposit £2 

APRIL 4+ Seaham Colliery. 

Alterations to station buildings at Seaham Colliery, 
for the London and North Eastern HKailway Co. 
Mr. Stephen Wilkinson, architect, North Eastern Area, 
Irving House, Westgate-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

APRIL 4.—-South Glamorgan. AiNTING.— For clean 
ing down and painting bridges at Lianedarne, Pen- 
doylan, Penmark, Radyr, St. Andrew's, St. George's, for 
the Cardiff R.D.C. Mr. William Farrow, Surveyor,- 
20, Park-place, Cardiff. 4 = 

APRIL 4.—West Hartlepool. ALTERATIONS —_- 
Improvements at West Hartlepool Passenger Station, 
for the London and North Eastern Railway Co. Mr. 
Stephen Wilkinson, architect, North Easterhi’ Area, 
Irving House, Westgate-road, Newvastle-on-Tyne. 

APRIL 5.—Dodworth.Hovses.—For the whole of 
the works required in the erection of four pairs of 
houses, Thornby-avenue, Dodworth, for the U.D.c. 
Messrs. Dyson, Cawthorne & Coles, 10, Regent-street, 
Barnsley 


ALTERATIONS,-- 


BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND." 


Tue following are the present rates of wages in the building trade in the principal towns of 


Scotland. 
that may occur :-— 


Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors 
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* The information given in this table 
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Apri. 5.—Hastings-—Hovses.— Erection of 62 
houses at Stlverhili,forthe T.C. Mr. Philip H. Palmer, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. Deposit £2. 

Ape. 6.—Cartifl—Rerpams, Ac.—For repairs, 
renovations, &c., at seven houses in Canton, Cardiff, 
for the Board of Guardians. Mr. R. Ste 
Clerk, Union Offices, 1), Park-place, Cardift. 


Aral, 7.—Llanelly.—Hovsres—For erection of 
6 parlour t houses on the Lianerch site, in blocks 
of two, a6 fhjous : Group 1, ten houses; Group 2, 
ten houses: Group 3, twelve houses ; Group 4, fourteen 
houses: Group 5, fourteen houses. Fair wages and 
conditions of labour claases in the agreement. Firm 
prices as regards material, but with variation in 
contract price to meet cost of labour alterations, the 
basic rates for ench alterations being prevailing 
district rate on March 17, 1923. The work is for the 
Lianelly Borough Council and tenders may be for one 
or more groups or all houses. Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Lianelly. Deposit £2. 


APRIL © Tiperegte.-Gnaenta “Breeton of new 
stables at the Gas Works, argh ne Mr. Frank H 
Robinson, Engineer, Gas Office, James-street, Harro- 
gate. 

APRIL 9.—Lianharan.— ErecTion Or 122 Hovses 
For building of 122 howses for the Liantrisant & 
Rhymney Valley Housing Co., Ltd., at Lianharan. 
Mesers. Geo. W. Kenshole & W. Evans & Sons, Joint 
Architects, at Court Estate Office, Pencoed, or 30, 
Charles-street, Cardiff 


Aprit. 9.-—~ London, S.W.— STRUCTURAL, REPatR, 
4Np DECORATIVE WoORKS.—Structural, repair, and 
decorative works required to be done at the Children’s 
Home, Wimbledon Common, 8.W.19, for the General 
Purposes Committee of the United Services’ Fund. 
Mr. Arthur H. Davis, F.8.1., M.R.San.I., 19, Hanover- 
aquare, W.1. Deposit 5 guineas. 


Apri. 21, —— Carmarthenshire. — ParntivG. — For 
colouring and painting the following schools, for the 
Carmarthenshire County Education Committee: In 
the Carmarthen Union-—Malsybont, Drefachy. Cwm- 
gwilli, Tumble, Philadelphia, Whitewill, Bankffosfelin, 
Cwmdaad; Liandilo Unton—Saran, Garnant, Ystrad- 
owen, Nantygoes, Fairfach, Tolley, Culladowen ; 
Llandovey Union—-Liandovey;: Lampeter Union— 
Cwmbach: Newcastle Emlyn Union-—Alit wallis, New 
Inn, Peneader, Lianpumpsaint: Llanelly Union— 
Bryn, Hendy, Furnace, Gwendraeth, Burry Port. 
Mr. W. Vincent Morgan, A.R.1.B.A., County Archi- 
tect, Council Offices, Carmarthen. 

No Datr.—Aleoa.—LAavatory.—For the various 
works in connection with the erection of a ladies’ 
lavatory in the Public Park, for the T.C. The Burgh 
Surveyors Office, Bank-street. 


WNo Date.—Bourslem.—Brsixess Prewises.—For 
rebuliding Nos. 58, 60, 62, High-street and Church- 
street, Goldenhill. Messrs. Ford and Slater, archi- 
tects, Burslem. 


No Date.—Carlisle.—-Adrmitions 
improvements to farm buildings, Brisco. 
Ayris, architect, Carlisle. 

No Date.—Churwell.—-Masonry.—For the masons’ 
and bricklayers’ work required in the formation of 
war memorial gardens at Churwell. Messrs. T. A. 
Buttery & Son, architects, Morley. 


* No Date.-—Dorking—-ADDITIONS AND ALTERA- 
TIONS AND ELECTRICAL Work.—Additions and altera- 
tions to the existing administrative buildings, &c., at 
the Hospital near Logmore-lane, Westcott. Deposit 
£2 28. Also installation of an electrical lighting plant 
and wiring, &c., at the above, for the Dorking Joint 
Isolation Hospital Committee. Mr. William Shearburn, 
Architect, 39, South-street, Dorking. 


No Date.—Dublin.—ARCHES.— Reconstruction of 
two pliers and three arches of Taylorstown Viaduct, 
near Wellington Bridge Station, on the Waterford- 
Kosslare branch of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway. Messrs. J. F. Crowley & Partners, Govern- 
ment Consulting Engineers, 32, Nassau-street, Dublin. 
Deposit £1 Is, 


No Date.—-Dumfries.-MeMORIAL CHuURCH.—For 
the erection of the Marist Brothers’ war memorial 
echureh, St. Joseph's College, Dumfries. Mr. Charles 

Menart, F.1L.A.Scot., 221, West George-street, 
(Hasgow. 


No Date.—Hay.--ALTERATIONS.—-For carrying out 
alterations to “ Brynmelyn,” Hay, for Major Booth, 
DS.0O. Mr. J. Vaughan Richards, architect and 
surveyor, Crickhowell. 


No Date.—Kirk Sandall.—Hovses.—Erection of 
houses for Messrs. Pilkington Bros., Kirk Sandall, 
Doncaster. Messrs. Patrick Abercrombie & Thos. H. 
Johnson, joint architects, 20, Priory-place, Doncaster. 


No Date. — Middlesbrough.-—— ALTERATIONS. — For 
alterations at the Middlesbrough Corporation Social 
Clad, Sonthfield Villas. Secretary, at the Club. 


N° Date.—Nottingham.— ExTENSIONS.— Extensions 
to Sunday School premises in Patrick-road. Mr. A. E 
Lambert, architect, 28, Park-row, Nottingham. 

No Dats.—Pontefract.— BUSINESS PREMISES.— Erec- 
tion of business premises, house, shop, and out buildings 
Toll Hill, Pontefract. Mr. Fred Scatchard, architect’ 
Midland Bank Chambers, Castleford. Deposit £2 2s’ 


-Additions 
H 


and 
Mr. E. 


*% NO Date.—Slough.—ALTERATIONS AND AppI- 
TIOSS. Alterations and additions to the premises 
at 124, High-street, Slough, for Messrs. Timothy 


White & Co., Ltd. (Construction Dept.), 
street, Slough. 


50, Chandos- 


No Date. —Stanningley.—-ExtTEexsiovs.— Extensions 
to Varley Mills, Stanningley, for the Leigh Mills Co.. 
Lid. Mr. Wm. Shackleton, architect. Manor House- 
street, Padsey. Deposit €2 2« 


‘® THE BUILDER 


FURNITURE, MATERIALS, etc. 
Marcu 25.—North Walsham.—Tanr, &C.—Supply of 


16,000 gallons of bituminous compounds and 
400 tons of grittothe U.D.C. Mr. W. Morris, Surveyor, 
Bacton-r North Walsham. 

Marcs 26.—East Barnet Valley.—MATEKIALS.— 


Supply of road materials to the R.D.C. Mr. H. York, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, New Barnet. 

MARCH gg oe RR om of 20,000 
galions of tar to the U.D.C. Mr . W. A. Carter, 
Surveyor, Feltham. 

Marcu 26.——Hemsworth.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
broken whinstone, granite, limestone, slag, slag 
chippings, tar macadam, to the R.D.C. Mr. W. T. 
Lynam, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hemsworth. 

Marcu 26.—H .~— MATERIALS. — Supply of 
granite, limestone dust, kerbs and tar to the R.D.C. 
Mr. W. B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet, Leeds. 

Marcu 26.—Ikeston.—MATERIALS.-Supply of road 
and other materials to the T.C. Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall, Ilkeston. 

Marcu 26,—Ikley.—ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply of 
tarred slag and tartothe U.D.C. Mr. J. M. Gameson, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Likley. 

MARCH 26,.— ton.— MATERIALS.—Supply of tar, 
tar paving and granite chips to the U.D.C. Mr. H. 
White, Surveyor, Loughton. 

Marcu 26.—-Ossett.— MATERIALS.—-Su 
rials, stores, workmen's tools, &c., to the 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Ossett. 

Mankcu 26.—Sefton.—MaTERIALS.—Supply of various 
materials to the R.D.C. Mr. F. Pool, 21, Evered- 


avenue, Walton, Liverpool. 
MAKOH 26, Stockton. MATERIALS.—Supply to the 


R.D.C. of Whinstone, tarred slag, slag, &c.. Mr. W 
Heslop, Surveyor, 16, Finkle-street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Marca 26,— me ay of 
road materials to the R.D.C. Mr. W. L. C. Turner, 
Surveyor, Tenterden. 

Marcn 26.—Willesden.—CONCRETE TUBES.—-Supply 
of concrete tubes to the U.D.C. Mr. F. Wilkinson, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Kilburn, N.W. 


ly of mate- 
CC. Borough 


MaRCH 27.—Dublin——PavinG SETTS.—Supply to the 
Dublin Port and Docks Board of paving setts. Mr. 


1. H. Bailey, Secretary, Office, Westmoreland-street, 
Dublin. 

Marcu 27.—Great Crosby.—-MATERIALS.—Supply of 
highway and other materials to the U.D.C. Mr. J. A. 
Wright, Surveyor, Offices, Coronation-road, 
Crosby. 

Marcu 27 
road and other 
Severn Doncaster, Surveyor, Council 
Grove. 

Marcu 27.—London.—Patxts, &£c.—Supply to the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway Co. of 527 ewt. 
of paints, &c. (paints, pumice powder, 34,800 blocks of 
artificial pumice stone, &c.). Secretary, 25, Bucking- 
ham Palace-road, 8.W. Charge £1 Is. 

Marcon 27. — Uppingham. -—— Roap 
Supply of granite and slag to the 
Oakley, Clerk, Uppingham. 

MakCH 28.—Carshalton.-MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road materials to the U.D.C. Mr. W. Willis Gale, 
Surveyor, Council Offices, The Square, Carshalton. 

MARCH 28.—East Ashford —MATEURIAL?.—Supply of 
granite and flints to the R.D.C. Mr. J. T. Pullen, 
Mersham, Ashford, Kent. 

MARCH 28.—Elham.— MATERIALS 
granite to the R.D.C Mr. A. E 
Lyminge, Kent 

MAKCH 28.—Irlam. 
way materials, to the 
Surveyor, Irlam. 

MARCH 29.—Bridge.— ROAD MATERIALS.—Supply of 
road materials tothe R.D.C. Mr. 8. Sladden, Surveyor, 
Littlebourne, Canterbury. ; 

MakCH 30.—Hereford.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
tools, tar laying, &c., to the C.C. Mr. G. H. Jack, 
County Surveyor, Hereford. 

MARCH 31.—Alderley Edge.-—MATERIALS 
to the U.D.C. of road materials. 
Offices, Alderley Edge. 

MARCH 31.—Edinburgh.— MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Fire Engines Department of oils, paints, timber, tools, 
iron, steel, gasfitters’ stores, bolts, and nuts, &c. Cen- 
tral Fire Station, Lauriston-place, Edinburgh. 

March 31.—Edinburgh.—MATERIALS.—Supply to 
Burgh Engineer’s Department of cement, brick, and 
fireclay goods. Burgh Engineer, Police Chambers 
Edinburgh. ; 

MARCH 31.—Kiveton.—ROap MATERIALS.—Supply 
to the R.D.C. of broken slag, granite and tarmacadam. 
Mr. F. Hewitt, Surveyor, Council Offices, Kiveton Park, 


near Sheffield. 
(Yorkshire).—-MaTERIALS.— 


Great 


Hazel Grove.— MATERIALS 
materials to the U.D.¢ 
Offices, 


-Supply of 
Me G. 
Hazel 


MATERIALS. 
R.D.C. Mr. F. 


Supply of broken 
Price, Surveyor, 


of high- 
Gamble, 


MATERIALS. 
U.D.C. Mr 


-Supply 
W.H 


! Supply 
Surveyor, Council 


Marcu 31.-—Riehmond 
Supply tothe R.D.C. of whinstone and slag. Mr. T. W 

¢, Surveyor, North Cowton, Darlington. 

MARCH 31.—Samford.—MaTeRIALs.—Supply to the 
R.D.C, of granite and slag. Mr. A. J. Haward, Clerk 
8, Museum-street, Ipswich. ; 

MARCH 31.—-Westhampnett.— MATERIALS —Supply 
of road materials and tar to the R.D.C. Mr. A. W 
Shorland, Surveyor, Pallant House, Chichester. 

APRIL 2.—Clutton—ROap MATERIALS.—Supply to 
the R.D.C. of granite, tar macadam and Snabenn ” Mr. 
T. Orchard, Surveyor, Halistrow, Bristol. 

APRIL 2.—Prestwich —M ATERIALS.—Supply of high- 
way materials to the U.D.C. Surveyor, Town Hall 
Prest wich : i 

APRIL 3.-—-Dover.—MATERIALS.—Supply of 
materials to the R.D.C. Mr. C. : 
17, Market-square, Dover. 

APRIL 6.—New Romney.—Tar.—Supply of 
gallons of dehydrated tar to the T.C. : 
craft, Town Clerk, New Romney, Kent. 

APRIL 9.—Melton Mowbray.—MaTeriits —s 
tothe R.D.C. of 6,500 tons of X, XX and XXX eee 
granite, and 2,000 tons of XX and XXX broken slag 
Mr. Arthur H. Marsh, Clerk, Melton Mowbray. 


road 
Dacre Carder, Clerk, 


7,200 
Mr. W. Lama- 












[Marcu 23, 1923. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL 


Marcu 26.—London.—Pirework, &¢.—Supply and 
erection at Greenwich Power Station of (1) pipework 
(steam and feed), ‘2) motor driven feed pump, for the 
L.C.C. County Hall, Westminster-bridge, 8.5. 1. 
Deposit £2. 

Makcu 26.—Middleton.—-REPAInSs TO DESTRUCTOR.— 
Supply and fixing of three new furnace fronts and doors, 
also three sets of special blocks, and the stripping and 
relining of the destructor furnace, for the T.C. Borough 


Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Townley- 
street, Middleton. 
Marcu 26.—Poole.—FOUNDATIONS.—For founda 


tions and settings of boilers, &c., at pumping station, 
for the T.C. Mr. A. P. I. Cotterell, 17, Old Queen- 
street, S.W. Deposit £2 2s. 

Makcu 26.—Rowley Regis.— Fire ALaAnus.—Altera- 
tions, improvements and extensions of the fire alarm 
— for the U.D.C. Mr. Daniel Wright, Clerk, 

ouncil House, Old Hill. 

Aylesbury.—ELzoTrIc LIGHTING 
Installing electric light to various buildings at the 
Union House, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. Fred 
Taylor, architect, 7, Bourbon-street, Aylesbury. 

Marcu 27.—Dublin.—-CONCRETE MIXER.—Supply to 
the Dublin Port and Docks Board of one concrete 
mixer with steam-driven engine. Engineer’s Office, 
East Wall, Dublin. 

Marcn 27.—Isli .-—LiIGuTInG.—For lighting the 
Liverpool-road depot of the B.C. with electricity 
Superintendent, Cleansing Dept., Liverpool-road, N. 1. 

Marcu 27.— .-—MATERIALS.—Supply to the 
Great Indian Peninsular Railway Co. of (i) copper 
plates and phosphor copper, (2) spare parts of loco- 
motive engines, (3) ferro Prussiate paper, &c., (4) fire- 
bricks. Mr. R. H. Walpole, Secretary, 48, Copthall- 
avenue, E.C.2. Charge 10s, for 1 and 2; and 2s. 6d. 
for 3 and 4. 

MARCH 27.—Manchester.—CovERING PIpEs.—For 
the covering of steam and hot-water pipes with non- 
conducting material at the various establishments of 
the Guardians. Mr. Hargreaves, Supt. of Works, 
Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

Marcu 27.—Warrington.—TRAMWAY CROSSINGS 
Supply of eight manganese crossings, 1 in 8, 5 ft. 6 in 
for B.S.8. No. 3 Rail. Tramways Manager, Car Sheds, 
Mersey-street, Warrington. 

Marcu 28.—Bedwellty.—ELECTRICAL WORKS.—For 
supply and erection, for the Bedwellty U.D.C., of sub- 
station equipments, extra high tension transmission 
lines and low tension distribution systems. Mr. R 
Howard Fletcher, M.1.E.E., Consulting Engineer 
3, Park-place, Cardiff. 

MARCH 28.-—Bristol.—STAIRCASES.—Provision and 
fixing of two fire escape staircases at Stapleton Institu- 
tion, for the Board of Guardians. Mr. Thos. 8. Lamb. 


MakCH 27. 


Clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol 

Marcu 28.—Chichester—Tak MACADAM PLANT 
Supply to the West Sussex C.C. of a portable tar 
macadam drying and mixing plant. Mr. H. W. Bowen 
County Surveyor, Chichester 

MARCH 28.— Kilkeel._- HARBOUR WORKS 


Construction of North Pier, North Quay, inner basin 
wall, &c., and protective works to new outer break- 
water and other subsidiary works at Kilkee] Harbour, 
for the Down C.f Mr. R. J. Dickson, Secretary, 
Courthouse, Downpatrick. Deposit £2 2s 

MakcH 28.—Newbury.— ROLLER.—-Supply of 10-ton 
steam roller to the R.D.C. Mr. 8. V. Pinniger, Clerk, 
Kendrick House, Newbury. 

MAKCH 28.—Saltash.— ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION.- 
For installing electric light on the Ferry Bridge at 
Saltash-passage, for the T.C. Mr. Fred Et. Cleverton, 
Town Clerk, Saitash. 

APRIL 3.—Dublin.— BUCKETS.—Supply to the Dublin 
Port and Docks Board of 24 tipping buckets suitable 
for discharging coal, ore, and phosphates out of vessels 
Engineer’s Office, East Wall, Dublin. 

APRIL 4.—London.— BOILERS.—Supply to the Metro- 
politan Water Board of four Lancashire boilers, piping, 
&c., at the Lea Bridge Pumping Station, Essex. Chief 
Engineers’ Department, 173, Rosebery-avenue, Clerk- 
enwell, E.C.1. Deposit £3 3s. 

APRIL 7.—Newport (Isle of Wight).— BripGr.—Sup- 
ply of a hand swing bridge, 12 ft. wide, 22 ft. 8 in. span, 
of bascule type or to swing horizontally, for the T.C. 
Mr. E. A. Slater, Borough Engineer, Newport. 

APRIL 10.—Barking —PIrinc.—Supply and erection 
of the complete piping equipment for the Barking 
Power Station of the County of London Electric Supply 
Co. Mr. F. C. MceQuown, Manager, Moorgate-court, 
Moorgate-place, E.C. Deposit £5. 

May 3,—Chile—TOoo.s, epee gd to Chilean 
State Railways of machinery and t nuts and bolts, 
&c. Dept. of Overseas Trade, 35, Old Queen-street, 


JUNE 1.— Caleutta.— ArriaL RopEway.—Supply 
and installation of an aerial ropeway for the removal 
of the City refuse, for the T.C. Mr. James R. Coats, 
Chief Engineer, Central Municipal Office, Calcutta. 

JUNE 26. |— PUMPING Pisne—Sageey 50 
the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board Bris- 
bane, Queensland, of pumping plant for Mount Crosby 
Pumping Station. partment of Overseas Trade, 
35, Old Queen-street, S.W. 

No Datre.—Bram .-—HEATING.—Supply and 
erection of boiler, for the trustees of Brampton Wesleyan 
Church. Mr. E. G. Todd, Warren House, Brampton. 

No DatTe.—Cranstonhill.—HEATING APPARATUS.— 
Supplying and fixing heating apparatus in St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, Cranstonhill. Secretary, Wim. 
Gardner, 12, Dalhousie-street. 


ROAD, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


MakCH 26.—Bangor.—WaTeR Marns.—(a) About 
14 miles of 9 in. cast-iron water mains; (6) special 
castings for same ; (¢) valves, hydrants, air valves, &c. ; 
(d) labour excavating and refilling trenches, for the 
T.C. Water Engineer, Town Hall, Bangor. 









































Marcu 23, 1923.] 


MARCH 26.— Bridlington. SEWERS. —Construction of 
400 yards of 9 ip. and 280 yards of 12 in. surface water 


sewers, for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 1, The 
Crescent, at pear oe Deposit £3 3s 

Maree 26 Stle Eden.—Stweee.—Por laying 
1,719 lineal vards {8 in.. 15 in.. 12 in., and 9 in. sewers 


at Horden Colliery Mr. James Hamilton, Sarveyvor 
Blackall Colliery Offices 

Mascu 26 —Glyncorrwg.— Roaps —Completion of 
the roads on the Croeserw Building Site, Cyaumer. for 
the U. DA Mr. W. P. Jones, Surveyor, Council! Offices. 
Cymmer, Port Talbot. Deposit £1 Is 

Maace 26 Ilford. Roars Making-up, <& 
Lynford-gardens. Seven Kings, forthe U.D.C. Mr. H 
Shaw, Town Hail, ford. Deposit £2 2s 

Marcu 26 argate.— Roaps.—For road 
for the T.« Mr. E. A. Borg, Borough 
13, Grosvenor-place, Margate 

MagcH 26.—Nairn.— W aTERWORKS.—(C onstruction 
of new waterworks, for the T. Messrs. Geo. Gordor 
& Co.. civil engineers, Inverness 

Marcu 26.—Rhondda.Gias ann Water Depart 
MENTS SUPPLIES For supply to above departments of 
Rhondda U.D« tf white lump lime, fire bricks, acid 
retorts, sllica bricks, oils, uniforms, clot hes for labourers 
& Mr. Ortavius Thomas, Engineer and Manager 
Gas and Water Offices, Pentre Rhondda 

Manca 26.—Thurnscoe._WaTER MaIxs.—Laying of 
8,486 lin yds. of 7-in. cast-iron water mains in Clayton- 


tarring 
Surveyor 


lane, for the UD. Mr. Thomas Bull, Thurnscoe 
Deposit £2 2s. 
Mancn 26.— Whitehaven... WATER SUPPLY Laving 


of steel and cast-iron water mains in the parish of St 
John, for the R.DA Mr. W Survevor 
Union Hall, Whitehaven Deposit £1 Is 

MARCH 27.—Steyning.—SEWERS.—Construction of 
about 800 yards of 12 in. sewers and about 400 yards 
of 9 in. sewers, &c., for the R.D-« Mr. F. Slaughter, 
Jarvis-lane, Steyning. Deposit £1. 

MARCH 27, — Surrey. SEWERAGE, £C.—Construc- 
tion of the tollowing works, which comprise: about 
10 miles of stoneware and cast-iron sewers, brick, con- 
crete and cast-iron manholes, flushing tanks, ven- 
tilating shafts and columns, cast-iron rising mains, 
alr mains, engines, compressors, ejectors, ejector 
stations, engine houses, balancing, detritus, sedimen- 
tation, upward flow, storm, humus and other tanks, 
percolating filters, laying out storm water area, roads, 
paths, and other incidental works, for the Windlesham 
U.D.C. Major F. J. Moss-Flower, civil engineer, 28, 
Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W., and Carlton 
Chambers, Bristol. Deposit £10. Bank of England Note 

MakCH 27. —-Walisend.—-SaNITAK\ Conversion of 
cell privies into water closets, for the T.( Borough 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Wallsend 

Makcu 2%.—-Houghton-le-Spring.— ROaps.— Making- 
up of certain streets at Grasswell and Dubmires, for the 
R.D.C. Mr. B. Richardson, Surveyor; Council Offices, 
William-street, Houghton-le-Spring. Deposit £2 2s 

Makcw 28 —Hull.—-Pavine For flagging and curb- 
ing round the new lavatory in Queen Vict oria-square 


Goode 


for the Tt Mr. F. W. Bricknell, City Engineer, 
Guildhall, Hull 
Marcu 28.—Omagh.— WaTER WORKS.—Construction 


of works for improving the water supply in Urban 
District. Mr. J. H. H. Swiney, Avenue Chambers, 
Belfast. Deposit 10s. 6d. 

Makcn 28.—Rugby.—Roaps.—-For sewering, &c., 
in connection with the development of two estates, 
for the Rugby Provident Building Society. Mr. C. J 
Newman, architect, 2, Henry-street, Rugby 

Marcu 28.—St. Albans.—Matn Dratvace.—Laying 
of pipe sewers and reconstruction of outfall works at 
Wheathampstead, for the R.D.C. Messrs. H. Hum- 
phreys & Sons, 28, Victoria-street,S.W. Deposit £2 2s. 

MARCH 25 Walton-on-the-Naze. ROap.—Con- 
struction of a new road from the Parish Church to 
Frinton Railway level crossing, for the U.DA Mr 
S. Nicholson, Clerk, Town Hal!, Walton-on-the-Naze 


Deposit £2 2s 

March 29.—Ferryside (Carmarthen).—(inOUND RE- 
SURFACING For re-surtacing with tar chippings play- 
ground about 800 yds at Ferrvside, or, alternately, 
price per ton tar chippings delivered to Ferryside 
Railway Station. Rev R. James, St. Ismael’s, 
Ferryside 

Marcn 29.—Hathersage.-Gias Mainxs.—For laying 
gas mains at Bamford, Bradwell, Hope and Grindletord, 
for the Hathersage & District Gas Co. Mr. T. H. 
Brown, Manager, Gas Works, Hathersage 

Marcu 29.—Langholm.._Sewers.—RKelaying of 
existing sewers ; the construction of a main intercepting 
sewer and branches, including an inverted syphon under 
the River Esk; the construction of sewage tanks, 4c., 
for the T.C Mr. Gilbert Thomeon, 164, Bath-street, 
Giasgow. Deposit £2 2s 


Marcu 29.—M. —SEWAGE PLANT.—Supply 
and erection of (1) four revolving distributors, (2) two 
sets of sewage screens, forthe T.C. Mr. J. H. Edmond- 


son, Sewage Manager, Prestbury, Macclesfield 

Marcy 29.— .— Ds atxaGe.—Execution of 
Woodcombe main drainage, for the U.D.C._ Mr. 
A. Douglas Barron, Surveyor, Council Offices, Mine- 
head. Deposit £2 2s. 

Marcy 29.—Sheerness.—TENNIS CouRTS.—Laying 
down of five “ all-weather” tennis courts on the sea 
front, for the U.D.C. Mr. F. R. Gray, Surveyor, 
Council Offices, Sheerness. 

Marcu 30.—Bothwell.—Roaps.—Widening and 
improvement of the Brig Brae Mill Highway (Caider- 
road), in the parish of Bothwell, forthe Lanark C.C. 
Mr. Robert Spittal, Road Surveyor, District Offices, 
Hamilt on. 

Marcu 30.—Hamilten.—Roaps.—Widening and 
improvement of the Meikle Earnock Highway, in the 
parish of Hamilton, for the Lanark C.C. Mr. Robert 
Spittal, Road Surveyor, District Offices, Hamilton 

Marcu 31.— —SEWERS.—Construction of 
400 yards of 9 in., and 310 yards of 12 in. foul sewer, 
for the T.C. Borough Engineer, 1, The Crescent, 

ington. Deposit £3 3s. 

Marcu 31.—Cowbridge—Roap IMPROVEMENTS.— 
For improvement of the district road, Llantwit Major- 
Lechmore, for the Cowbri R.D.C., the work to 
include excavations, metalling and ballasting, &c. 
Preferential employment for local men and wage con- 
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ditions. Mr. G. E. Morris. Survevor, Council Offices. 
The Institute, Cowbridge, Glam 

MARCH 31.—Ebdbw Vale.— Tan-Sprayive—For tar- 
spraying about five to six miles of read, for the U_D.C 
Local men, so far as is possible, to be employed and 
district rates paid. Mr. P. I vies, Engineer and 
Surveyor, Council Offices, Ebbw Vale. 

MARCH °1_—Bdinbergh.— Roi p< — Repairs om cause- 
Way aml! foot-pavements, also granolithic paving, and 
supply of rand material to the T.C.. for six months 
City Road Surveyor, Edinburgh 


M are 1 Kirkburton.._. Roars Laying of 12 in 
by Sin. kerbs and channelling on the Halifax and 
Sheffield marn road, for the U_D« Mr. Fred. Hote 
Council Office, Kirkbarton 

Marcu %1.—Swindon....WeL For sinking shaft 


and driving adits at Ogbourne Waterworks. for the 
TA Mr. 8. C. Beggott, Borough Engineer, Swindon 
APR Caerphilly. Roap StUxractyG —For eur 


facing, asphalte-paved surface, certain roads within the 


area, upon prepared foundation, for the Caerphilly 
U.pD« Approximate area 39,000 aq. weds Mr T_f 
Richards, Surveyor, Council Offices, Caerphilly 

APRII St. Columb. SE WEE Laying new sewer 
and comtructing outfall works at Indian Queene- and 
St. Columb-road, for the R.D. Mesers. Andrew « 
Randell, New Inn Chambers, St. Auste! 

APRIL Thornton.—-S&WERS.—- Extension of mail 


sewers in Rossali-road, Lawson’+-road, and Woodland 


avenue, for the U.DA Mr. Henry Fenton, Surveyor 
Council Offices, Thornton-le- Fylde Deposit £1 Is 

APRII 4 --Lanchester..— -F WEI 4 omstruet tor 
about 735 lineal vards of 9in. pipe sewer, ax for t? 
R.D« Mr. G. W. Westgarth, Surveyor. Lanchester 

APRIL 4 —Stretford.._Roans.— For sewering, paving 
in rock asphalte, & f various streets and passages 
rthe UD Mr. Ernest Worrall, Sarveyor, Counci 
Offices. Old Trafford Deposit £2 2s 

Apri. 4.—Whiteburch Glam.)..—STREET IMPROVE- 
MENTS For street improvement works in Heol-y-for- 
sun. Whitchurch, for the Cardiff RDA Mr. Willian 
Farrow, Park House, 2 Park-place, Cardiff 

APRI Brook wood.—CE VETER Y For various 


Military 


States 


Cemetery, Brookwood, 
troverhnment Const 


works at American 
for the United 


Surrey, 
Q.M., U.S.A., 8, Avenue d lena, Paris 
ape. 5.—-Gilfach Goch. CONSTRUCTION OF SEWERS 
For the following works for the Llantrisant and Liant 


wit Fardre R.D« a) Two lengths of sewer to con 
nect the xisting outfall sewers near Gorden Villag: 
Gilfach Goch. t Ogmore and Garw U_D.C. trunk sewer 
provision and laving of about 120 wads 
pipes and 90 wes. 9 in. dia. cast 
Thon ¥ the invert of a 


manholes, & } 


mnprising the 
of 12 in. dia. Stoneware 
iron pipes, with the 
culvert, storm wat 


comet ruc 


r overflows 


extension of Hendreforgan, being the provision and 
laving of 140 weds. of ¥ In lia. stoneware pipes and 
80 wds. 9 in. dia. cast-iron pipes, with construction 


Saunders 


Mr Thomas 
Pont velun Deposit £2 
New Mill.—CULVERT Repair of Fox 
rt. on the Holmfirth District main road 


manholes At Survevor 

Counch Offic 
APRIL 

House Culve 


within the Urban District of New Mill West Riding 
Surveyor, County Hall, Wakefield Deposit £1, 

APRIL %.—Barnes.—Roaps.— Widening part if 
U pper Richmond-road Mort lake for the UD. 
Survevor, Council House, Mortlake 

x APRIL 9.-—Bromley.—SEWERING, LEVELLING, CHAN- 
NELLING, At Sewerlng, levelling, paving, metalling 


ehannelling and making good Haywood-road, for the 
Borough Councll torough Engineer, Municipal 
Offices, Bromley, Kent Deposit, 10s 
ApRIL 9.—Camberwell.Roaps.—-For making uy 
Sunray-avenue, Herne Hill, for the B-( Mr. Frederick 
J. Slater, Borough Engineer, Camberwell, 8.E 
“apart 9—London.—Roap Work.—For the 
work and plate-laying for the construction for the over 
head system of traction of tramway in Amburst-park, 
from Seven Sisters-road to Stamford Hill, and far the 
reconstruction and widening of the bridge carrying 
Seven Sisters-road over the New River, for the L.C 4 


road 


Chief Engineer, Old County Hall, Spring-gardens, 
a W.1 Deposit £5 

APRIL 9.—Ogmore Vale.—-TANK CONSTRUCTION AND 
Pree Layixe.—For construction of intake tank and 


fencing, and providing and laying about 50 yds. of 6 in 
dia., 50 yds. of 4 in. dia, stoneware piping, and 423 yds 
4 in. dia. cast-iron piping, with all necessary valves and 
fittings, at Fronwen Source, Ogmore Vale, for the Mid- 
Davies, 


Glamorgan Water Board Mr. Eiryn W ' 

Superintendent and Manager, Water Board Offices, 

Bridgend : 
APRIL 9.—Steyning East.—Sewers.-—C onstruction of 


about 4,500 yards of 9 in. and 6 in. subsidiary sewers, 
&c., for the R.DA Wr. Geo. W. Warr, Town Hall, 
Southwick. Deposit £5 “s 

APRIL 11.—Midd SEWERS, &¢ Construc- 
tion of 4 ft. diameter cast iron pipe sewer and outfall, 
for the T Mr. S. E. Burgess, Borough Engineer, 
Municipal! Buildings, Middlesbrough ; 

No DaTe.—Hamilton.—Sewer.——Contruction of an 
intercepting sewer, about 1,450 yds in length, for the 
TA Mr. W. H. Purdie, Burgh Surveyor, Hamilton 

No DaTE.— Roap. —Construction of about 
600 vards of road at Doer, near Sheffield. Messrs 
Mitchell-Withers & Winder, Corn Exchange Chambers, 


Sheffield. Deposit £1 Is 
No DaTE.- near Pontefract. D)RAIN- 
aGE, Roaps, BUILDING, && Frickley Miners Wel- 


fare Scheme :—(1) Drainage of 9 acres of land; (2 
stubbing of fences; (3) supply of iron fencing to 
enclose the whole area and special fencing to surround 
four tennis courts; (4) laying of two bowling greens 

(5) laying of four hard tennis courts ; (6) erection of 
bandstand, shelters, pavilion, latrines, foot bridge, 
swings, &c.: (7) laying of macadamed footpath 
Mr. F. K. Robinson, Frickley Colliery, South Elmsall, 
near Pontefract. 


Competitions. 
(See Competition News, page 474.) 


Ruction Sales, Tenders, etc. 


Manca 27.—Surrey—Mesers. J. T. Skeiding & Co. 
will sell, on land at panetios of Boundary and Bramble 
down-troads, W. om, Surrey, the surplus 
timber, plant and baikting mat portabie 


railway track, bet sections, @c. Auctloneers, 46, 
Gresham-street, Guildhall, B.C.2. 

Magca 28. Surrey.—Meossrs. F. H. & 
C. B. Gark will sell, at ington Hoa, 


near Crovdon, timber and a ee 
reserve), and other misecellancoos Awtbonecers. 
Beddington House, Beddington, Sarrey. 

Marca 28. — Gios.- Messrs. 
Bruton, Kaowles & Co. will sell by section, by 
of the Dis Board, wood, irom, and conerete bullid- 
ings, and building materials, &e. Auctioneers, Albion 
Chambers, Gloucester 

APRIL 19.—Lenden, N.W.—Mesers. Knight, Prank 
& Rutley, in nection with Messrs. C. Rawiey Cross 
& Co. Led. will sell, im the Hanover-square Eetate 
Room. a modern, non-basement country style residence, 
known as Rosedene, Christeharch-a venue, 

Park, N.W. Auctioneers, C. Rawiey Cross & O©o., 
Ltd., 21, Bedford-+row, W.C.1; . Prank « 
Rutley, 20, Hanover-equare, W.1. 

May 8 London. . —~ Messrs. Knight. Frans 4 
Rutley will sell, in the Hanover Estate Room, by 
direction of the Council of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, K.G., an important corner 
site situated between Waterloo Bridge and Waterloo 
Station, and facing H.M. Stationery Office; also 
block of shops and business premises. Auctioneers, 
20, Hanover-square, W.! 


Public Appointments. 


Marnce 26.—WLendon, E.C.— Architectural and 
Surveyor’s Draughtsman on the temporary staff of the 
Engineer-in-Chief’s Department, between 15 and 25 
years, third-class draughtsman Mr. G. A. Powell, 
Clerk to the Board, Office of the Board, Victoria 
Embankment. London, E.C. 1. 

APRIL 4.—Southport..Temporary Architectural 
Assistant in the Borough Engineer's Depart ment by 
the County Borough Council; endorsed “ Temporary 
Architectural Assistant.” Mr. A. E. Jackson, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Southport 

No Dare.—Merthyr Tydfil 


Temporary Assistant Engineer at 


The BA 
salar 


isto appotnt 
at £400 per 


annum. r. T. Aulwyn Rees, Town Clerk, Merthyt 
rydifil. 
*xNoO Date Rawtenstall_ Whole-time Architect 


required by the Guardians of the Haslingden Union, at 
their Institutions, Rawtenstall, Lancashire. Mr. A. N 
Rothwell, Clerk to the Guardians, Union Offices, 
Rawtenstall 
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HOUSING SUBSIDY. 


A deputation from the Associations of Muni- 
cipal Corporations was received by Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain, Minister of Health, on Thursday 
last week, with reference to the financial assist. 
ance to be given by the Government to the local 
authorities for the provision of new working- 
houses. The Minister agreed to offer a 
subsidy of £6 per house per annum for twenty 
years, to be available for a non-parlour house 
of five rooms. This figure was accepted by the 
representatives as one which would enable the 
building of houses to be preased forward with 
the utmost vigour. The subsidy, it is under- 
stood, will be available for the encouragement 
by the local authorities of building by private 
enterprise, and those present unanimously 
agreed that measures to this end would have 
a prominent place in their programme. 

Sir A. Mond, in a statement to the Times, 
says :—" | cannot quite follow why the Minister 
has agreed to a figure of £6 per house, especially 
when, as I understand, the Leeds Corporation 
are prepared to accept £4. The figure now 
proposed is higher than seemed to be required 
when I was studying the question. I have no 
doubt we shall hear an explanation of this when 
the Billis introduced. It is also not clear from, 
the official statement in what way the scheme is 
to be limited. I envisaged a relatively limited 
number of houses in a limited period, and I 
gather that Mr. Neville Chamberlain has some- 
thing of the kind in his mind. . . . It is obvious 
that variations in the amount of grant will 
have to be made in different localities. 

“T am not able to follow to what extent, or 
how, it is proposed to introduce the private 
builder into the scheme. Our previous experi- 
ence of subsidising private builders proved very 
difficult in financial control and in getting houses 
built for the people for whom they were intended, 
and I hope, if it is proposed to subsidise the 
private builder under this scheme, that very 
careful consideration will be given to the 
experience of the last private builders’ subsidy 
and to the safeguards that are necemary to 
prevent abuses.” 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS & OTHER WORKS.* 


Ie these lists care is taken to emsure the accuracy of the information 


eee ee et 


are = - by local authorities, “ proposed" works at the of 


tion Committee; B.G. 


before finally 
rban District Council; R.D.C for Rural District Council: E.C. for Educa 
; L.c.c. for London County Council ; B.C. for Borough Council; and P.C. 





ARDWICK,—At the last meeting of the U.D.C. the 
et ee that the Bentley Colliery Co. 
proposes to er houses at Scewthorpe. 

Baxevny.—The T.C. has decided to erect 40 houses. 
BABARNSLEY.— Plans have been approved for the erec- 
tion of three houses, Woodstock-road, Barnsley, for 
Mr. W. Storrs, the " 

Bakny.—The U.D.C. has decided to carry out the 
scheme for accident hospital extension at estimated 


BEproup.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. E. H. C. 


ne; Messrs, Astell Bros., conversion, of cottage, 
; Mr. E. H. C. Inskip, for Mr. H. 
. Mary’s-street 


BEDWELLTY.— fons urging grant toward 
executions of following schemes have 
been sent , S| to Government Departments 
concerned : nmoel Water Scheme; construction of 
Pengam-Blackwood-road ; road widening at Beaufort ; 
pr diversion of road at Bedwellty and road 
works at Markham and New Tredegar. a scheme for 
road construction at Pwiiglas to Pengam is being 
considered. The U.D.C. has decided to construct 
fire station at Blackwood and equip with motor fire 
p to serve Sirhowy and Cefn districts. 
LACKPOOL.—Plans passed by Building Committee : 
T. Bowker, six houses, Rothsay-road ; Messrs. Chad- 
wick & Howarth, two houses, Second-avenue ; T. & J. 
Pye, seven houses, Rose-avenne; L. & T. Rushton, 
three houses, Broughton-avenue; W. Taylor, bunga- 
low, Bankfield-grove : L. Barker, three houses, Pine- 
grove; G. Hodgson, four houses, Cleator-avenue ; 
Messrs. Cardwell & Blackburn, two houses, Pine-grove ; 
Suthers, Wilson & Randall, bungalow, Windsor-avenue, 
Cleveleys; W. Hutton, house, Frederick-street; 8. 
Stansfield, two houses, Durley-road; W. Lancaster, 
two houses, Bamber-avenue; H. H. Johnson, four 
houses, Rangeway ; G. Wade, four houses, Kensington- 
road; J. Stanworth, bungalow, Hawes Side-lane; W. 
Haslam, two houses and shops, Red Bank-road ; J. E. 
Wright, four houses, off Waterloo-road; J. T. Hill, 
bungalow, Berwick-road ; H. H. Johnson, four houses, 
Stamford-street ; H. Lowcock, bungalow, St. Stephen’s- 
avenue; Harrison & Pilkington, 18 houses, Silverwood- 
avenue; Miss L. Roberts, two houses, Lonsdale-road ; 
J. Marsh, 78 houses, off Watson’s-road; James Greg- 
ton, four houses, Central-road; James Hayes, house, 
Hornby-road; T. Mason, two houses, Palatine-road ; 
Mrs. E. Whittaker, bungalow, Arnold-avenue ; Messrs. 
Hargreaves & Emery, two bungalows, Berwick-road ; 

Gregson, three houses and shop, Bloomfleld-road ; 
4. Harrison, five houses and shops, St. Anne’s-road ; 
W. Flint, seven houses, Leamington-road: J. Parkin- 
son & Sons, four houses, Leicester-road: W. Cardwell 
Bros., nine houses, Anglers’-hill-road; V. & L. New- 
some, 12 houses, Keswick-road ; J. Benson, two houses, 
Burlington-road; J. & W. Ormerod, two houses, 
Chislehurst-avenue; W. Clark, two houses, Worsley- 
avenue; Messrs. Abson Bros., two houses, Worsley- 
avenue; J. W. Selby, two houses, Alexandra-road, 
Bispham; G. Morris, 11 houses, Gloucester-avenue 
and Ripon-road; J. Wolstenholme, two houses, 
Fir-grove. 

BLACKWELL.-The Church Council have decided 
upon a scheme which will add about 110 seats to the 
present accommodation, and provide vestry and 
accommodation for the choir and clergy. 

BROMLEY.—Plans passed by T.C.: Mr. F. Carter, 
12 shops, High-street; Messrs. G. W. Smith & Sons, 
conversion of 3, Market-square, into two shops ; 
Mesars. Archer & White, two houses, Madeira-avenue ; 
Mr. F. G. Crickett, additions, 4, Holwood-road: Mr. 
H. R. Latter, bathroom, 5, Meadow-road; Mr. 8. B. 
Caulfield, additions, yy wee Bird-in-Hand-lane ; 
Messrs. H. E. Kemp & Co., four houses, Bromley 
Common; Messrs. Keen & Co., bungalow, Burford- 
road; Mr. C. Tyler, garage, with Jiving rooms over, 
Mossiea-road; Messrs. Wills & Kaula, addition, 
14, Wendover-road; Mr. F. G. Crickett, additions, 
Baptist Church, Cherry Orchard-road. 

URNLEY.—Plans passed : Shop front, 350, Colne- 
road, Messrs. H. & R. Clegg; chimney, Brickworks, 
Blannel-street, Messrs. J. Duckett & Son, Ltd. ; garage, 
Montrose-street, Mr. Wm. Ward. 

BURRY Port..-The Ashburnham Golf Club has 
notified the U.D.C. that the members propose to spend 
£4,000 on the erection of a club-house and consequently 
cannot lease land to the Council. 

CAERPHILLY.—A new engine-erecting shop, with most 
modern “4 a. is to be erected at Caerphilly by 
the G.W_K. Co., on the Rhymney section, at estimated 
cost of £160,000, 

CANNOCK.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Conversion of 
a building at Churchbridge into four cottages for Mr. 
Perks, and others a house and bungalow at Great 
Wyriley and a bungalow at Cheslyn Hay. 

CONWaY.—Plans of , oe Bungalow, 
Sychnant-road, for Mr. R. H. Mellor; house, Cadnant 
Park, for Mr. J. W. Post; house, Rosehili-street, for 
Dr. M. J. M n; two semi-detached villas, Sychnant- 
road, for Mr. T. A. Leonard; scout hall, Mount Pleas- 
ant, for the Conway Boy Scouts Association. 

 WMDARE.—~A public hall is to be built, at proposed 
cost af £5,000, at Cwmdare, by public subscription. 
Sir David Lewelyn and family have subscribed £2,000 
toward cost upon conditions, The secretary of scheme 
is Mr. W. M. Liewelyn. : 

DARTON.-—Plans passed by the U.D.C.- House and 


* See also our List of Contracts, Competitions, ete. 


shop in Huddersfield-road, for Mr. J. R. Bunniss ; 
house and sh in Church-street, Darton, for Mr. 
and Mrs. McHale ; house and shop in the same street, 
for Mr. J. F. C. Allen. 
DICKLEBURGH.—-A faculty has been granted for 
the restoration of the tower of the parish church. 
DONCASTER.—-At the Brewster Sessions plans were 
sed for the rebuilding of the “ Angel and Royal 
otel,” for Messrs. Pilkington; the rebuilding of the 
* Princess Victoria,” High-street ; and the rebuilding 
of St. James's Tavern, in St. Sepulchregate, and the 


“ Spread Eagle,” in West Laithgate. 

aes = passed by T.C.: Fry & Miller, 
house, Crabble-hill, for Mr. W. RK. Williamson; Mr. 
Cc. EB. Beaufoy, garage and showrooms, Cherry-tree- 
avenue, for the Connaught Coach Works and Palmer's, 
Ltd.; Mr. 8. N. Hillman, two cottages, at Old Park- 
road, for Mr. E. Bristow. 

East Ham.—Plans passed by B.C. :—Two houses, 
54 and 56, Cromwell-road, for C. W. Saxton; 73 
dwelling-houses, Wall End-road, Bedford-road and 
Kempton-road, for H. White; alterations of shop, 
8, High-street North, for the Maypole Dairy Co.; two 
houses, 85 and 87, Frinton-road, for F. Scrivener ; 
houses, Langdon-road, for W. J. Kemp; 40 dwelling- 
houses, Caledon-road, for W. Robinson. 

EpInBURGH.— Warrants were granted to the trustees 
for the Hospice, Spring-gardens, to erect a ge | 
hospital facing the King’s Park. The hospital will 
form the Dr. Elsie Inglis War Memorial, and will cost 
about £30,000. Warrants were also granted to erect 
@ laboratory and X-ray block at Smithfield, Liberton, 
for research work to the Royal Victoria Hospital for 
Tuberculosis: cottage at Roull-road, Corstorphine, to 
Mr. James Anderson; dwelling-house at Morningside- 
grove, to Mrs. Jane Blyth; alterations to premises 
at Lochin-place, to Edinburgh Cold Storage Co. War- 
rants were granted in the cases of Mr. Patrick Loftus, 
Cameron-terrace, to erect two semi-detached villas, 
and Miss Riach, 1, Viewforth-terrace, to erect garage 
and offices; J. W. Mackie & Sons, 107, Princes-street, 
for extensive alterations on existing premises; Mr. 
Alexander Morrison, block of two flats at St. Ninian’s- 
road. 

ETON.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Three shops in 
Packhorse-road, Gerrards Cross, for Mr. D. Ryder; 
dwelling-house in Eton-road, Datchet, for Mr. C. W. 
Lander ; addition to The Priory, Taplow, tor Mr. P. 
Noble; house in Lent Rise, Burnham, for Mr. F. 
Harding ; additions to The Cabin, Langley, for Mr. R. 
Herbert ; garage at Meadow Lea, Datchet, for Mr. A. 
Bidwell; house at Denham, for Mr. W. Wise; bunga- 
low on Taplow Station Estate, for Mr. Clinkaberry ; 
cottage in Bath-road, Burnham, for Mr. W. Collyer ; 
house at Hitcham, for Mr. W. Dunsdon: house at 
Denham, for Mr. H. Guy Ffiske; house and shop at 
Farnham Royal, for Mr. W. Dell; house at Taplow, 
for the Halden Estates, Ltd. ; house and shop at Bells- 
hill, Stoke Poges, for Mr. B. Burgess; bungalow at 
Gerrards Cross, for Miss E. M. Du Pre; alterations and 
additions and new dairy to The Haven, Wexham-street, 
for Mr. T. Larking; alterations and additions to The 
Grange, Templewood-lane, Farnham Common, for Mr. 
B. B. Van Pragh; house at Hedgerley, for Mr. R. C. 
Lee; bungalow at Wraysbury, for Mr. A. F. Kidd; 
bungalow at Larborne Farm, Iver, for Mr. W. Smelt : 
and bungalow at Wraysbury, for Dr. J. Strickland 
Goodall. 

FALKIRK.—At the Dean of Guild Court an applica- 
tion was submitted by trustees of Camelon Parish 
Church for warrant to enlarge and reconstruct the 
church in Glasgow-road, Camelon, at an estimated cost 
of £3,700. The plans were passed and warrant granted. 
Mr. John B. rrison, Thistle-street, Camelon, was 
granted lining to erect a bungalow at High Station- 
road, Falkirk, the estimated cost being £1,000. Sane- 
tion was also given to the Falkirk Iron Co., Ltd., to 
erect, at an estimated cost of £500, a laboratory and 
—— —_—. at their works. 

ILLINGHAM.—Plans passed by T.C.: Bu y 
Carlton-avenue, for G. H. Ward & Co. ; house, ss 
road, for Mr. J. W. Legg; house and garage, corner 
of Rock-avenue and St John’s-road, for Mr. F. J. 
Wickham ; alterations at 64, Balmoral-road, for the 
Sheerness Building Society. 

GLaseow.—The Dean of Guild Court at) its last 
sitting passed plans for work valued at about £50,000. 
Glasgow Corporation were given sanction to proceed 
with extensions to the cattle sheds at Merklands Wharf 
valued at £6,500; extension of Elder Library, Govan, 
at cost of £8,160; erection of shops at the junction of 
Old and New Cumbernauld-roads, in connection with 
the Riddrie Housing Scheme, £4,000 ; new bowling and 
— — at nee Park, £1,200, and new 
curators house ar vow li ili ; 
Park, £700. ng pavilion at Glene onner 

GRAYS.—At the last meeting of the U.D.C. the 
Surveyor presented the plans for the proposed new 
infant welfare centre, the estimated .ost of which was 
£2,500. It was decided that the building should be 
erected by direct labour, and the Clerk, Mr. C. Asplin 
was instructed to apply for a loan of £2,500 for the work’ 

HakkOGATE.—The T.C. has decided to ap ly , 
Ministry of Health for sanction to borrow rtd “O08, ry 
a —— depot. Yee 

ASTINGS.—Plans passed: Additions, 3 4 
road, Mr. C. Ayling, architect : alterations, 23° F seem 
street, Mr. H. F. Cordwell, per Mr. J. Hunt, architect: 
bungalow, Albany-road, Mr. ©. J. Hughes per Callow 
& Callow, architects: additional room at” Allegria,” 
Quarry-hill, for Major Huth, per Mr. P. H. Oxley, 
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architect; villa and e, St. Saviour’s-road, Mr. 
G. Hollands, per Mr. J. H. Hobbs, architect: two 
cottages, Beaconsfield-road, Mr. 8. Dunk, per Mr. H. 
W. Coussens, architect ; alterations, &c., 62 and 64, 
Bohemia-road, Mr. W. J. Cosens, per Mr. H. WwW. 
Coussens, architect; conversion of coach-house into 
two lock-up shops, West-hill, Mr. H. Broadhurst, per 
Mr. P. H. Oxley, architect; additional story, Parade 
Cottage, Beach-terrace, Mr. P. F. Meyers, per Mr. H. 
W. Coussens, architect ; alterations, 43, George-street, 
Mr. H. B. Wright, per Mr. H. W. Coussens, architect : 
conversion into three flats and two lock-up shops, 
40, Marina, Mr. E. Eyles, per Mr. P. H. Oxley, archi- 
tect; house, Alfred-road, Mr. F. J. Holdoway, per 
Mr. J. Hunt, architect; bungalow, Vale-road, Mr. 
H. Povey, per Mr. J. H. Hobbs, architect ; conversion 
into flats of Starborough House, Church-road, Mr, 
Thorogood, per Mr. H. M. Jeffrey, architect. 

Hazet Grove.—Plans passed by U.D.C.: Five 
houses in Moss-lane, for Mr. Snow; house, Hatherlow- 
lane, for Mr. J. Wild; bungalow, Bridge-lane, for Mr. 
Percival: two houses, Chester-road, for Mr. A. Fidler ; 
wooden bungalow, off Tenement-lane, for Mr. J. T. 
Harrison; bungalow in Manor-road, for Mr. E. M. 
Oldham: house, in Highfield-road, Torkington, for 
Mr. E. Officer; new road, Eaton-park Estate, Moss- 
lane, for Mr. W. H. Snow. 

HetTron.—Plans passed ¥ U.D.C.: Shop, weigh- 
house, &c., in Station-road, for Messrs. Brough, Ltd. ; 
house, in Station-road, for Mr. J. J. Storey; altera- 
tions to Primitive Methodist Chapel, Easington-lane. 

HOLME CULTRAM.—Plan a. by U.D.C. : Factory, 
Esk-street, Silloth, for Mr. W. English. 

KEswick.—The U.D.C. has approved plans by the 
Surveyor for lavatories. 

KIDWELLY.—The local Council and ratepayers’ 
meetings are considering purchase of Rumsey House 
from Mr. Harold Greenwood for £1,800. It is proposed 
to alter building to local hospital as war memorial 
and £500 to £1,000 is expected from the Miners’ Welfare 


Fund. 

KILtMarNnock.—The T.C. has agreed to proceed with 
a new scheme of housing ona site at Scott-road, and the 
Scottish Board of Health has approved of plans, with 
tenders amounting to £14,209 14s., for the erection of 
30 houses. 

KIRKCALDY.— Messrs. Michael Nairn & Co., Ltd., 
are about to carry out a scheme of additions to their 
works at North Factory, and this, it is understood, will 
embrace the erection of a warehouse of considerable 
dimensions. 

LEEDS.—At tae adjourned Licensing Sessions, the 
Bench granted the application of Messrs. Peter Walker 
& Sons, for alterations at the Highland Inn, Cavendish- 
street, and those of the Leeds and Wakefield Breweries, 
for alterations and extensions, at the “ General Peel,” 
Beckett-street ; the “ General Washington,” Caroline- 
street: the “ Providence Inn,” Great Garden-street ; 
and the “ Morning Star,”’ Kirkstall-road. 

LINcOLN.—A private housing scheme is being 
launched at Lincoln, and for the purpose the western 
portion of the aerodrome at Bracebridge Heath, with 
its buildings, roads, and sewers, has been acquired. 
The City Council has decided to apply for powers to 
demolish 130 slum dwellings, and to build as many new 
houses on the Council's site, each house to contain bath, 
three bedrooms, parlour, &c., and a garden. It is 
hoped to make the rents *s. 6d. a week. The scheme 
is estimated to cost £60,000, 

LLANELLY.—The B.C., after review of estimates and 
plans, has decided to borrow £5,000 for extending and 
furnishing local Isolation Hospital; the plans of new 
underground convenience to cost £1,000, estimate, 
have been approved by B.C. : 

LLANTRISANT.—A deputation is to wait on the 
Ministry of Transport from the R.D.C. to urge the need 
of putting into immediate operation a scheme for 
road reconstruction and widening at Tonrefail. 

LONDON (BRIxTON).—The Justices have passed 
plans for the rebuilding of the premises of Messrs, 
Quin & Axtens, 418, Brixton-road 

LONDON (HACKNEY).—Plans passed by B.C.: Ware- 
house, by Robt. Young Construction Co., for the 
Hackney Furnishing Co., at Reading-lane; addition 
to factory, 172 and 174, High-street, Homerton, for 
M. M. Shire; additions to Elephant public house, 
Kingsland High-street, for E. A. Roome & Co. 

LONDON (LEWISHAM).-—Plans passed by B.C.: 
Four houses, Bourneville-road, for E. A. Stone: five 
houses, Kilmorie-road, for H. R. Watt; 10 houses, 
Hither Green-lane, for A. G. Hastilow; two houses, 
Guibal-road, for T. Collins; drainage, 97 to 103, 
Gilmore-road, for H. L. Fleming : eight houses, Morden- 
hill, for J. Watt. 

LONDON (WANDSWORTH).—Plans passed by B.C. 
Messrs. John Wilmott & Sons, six houses with shops, 
Upper Tooting-road; Mr. J. T. Dare, re-drainage, 
The Keeper's Cottage, Stag-lane, Kingston-road, 
Putney ; Mr. G. Hill, two houses, corner of Streatham 
Common, North, and Hill House-road; Mr. A. Dean, 
house and workshop, Longmead-road, Tooting ; Messrs. 
F. T, Wooding & Sons, three houses and two garages, 
Abbotsleigh-road, Streatham; Mr. H. Oliver, garage, 
425, Garratt-lane, Springfield ; Messrs. Castle & Sons, 
house, workshop and store sheds, Gartmoor-gardens, 
Southfield; Messrs. Bell, Gripper & Wilkins, four 
houses, Glenburnie-road, Balham: Mr. 8. T. Hennell, 
garage, ‘’ Wharnceliffe,”’ Putney Heath-lane: Mr. A. A. 
Chandler, house, Hilidown-road, Streatham. 

MAIDENHEAD.-—Plans passed by T.C.: Pavilion, 
York-road, for the Desborough Bowling Club; house, 
Rutland-road, for Miss D. Savage; alterations and 
additions to premises, St. Mark’s-road, for Mr. J. P. 
Brill; bungalow, Bray-road, for Mr. E. Dunkels: 
garage, “ Moorcroft,” Ray Park-avenue, for Mr. W. J. 
Fryer..—The G.W.R. Co. propose to expend £16,000 
on the improvement of the railway station. 

PWLLHELI,—Improvements are to be made to the 
Station at an estimated cost of between £6,000 and 
£7,000, 

MANCHESTER.— The Ministry of Health has sanctioned 
the borrowing of money for the provision of three more 
public washhonses in Manchester. They will be 
situated in Mayfield, Ardwick, and Moss Side. 
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MERTHYR.-—It is proposed to convert the Bush 
Hotel into premises for Messrs. Woolworth 

Neatu.—The R.D.C. has urged G.W.R. to com- 
mence at a upon construction of mineral 
railway extens decided upon to run from Clyne to 
Glyn-Neath. The G.W.R. Co. has been requested by 
R.D.C. to widen Resolven bridge. Messrs. Cory Bros 
have been called upon to immediately arrange for road 
repairs and sewers at Cory-street, John-street, and 
Company , Resolven, by the R.D.C. Failing 
agreement the Council will take steps to complete 
work and charge to the company. 

Nestox.—Plans by U.D.C.: Bungalows, 
Burt on-r for Miss Boggs; house, Leighton Park 
Estate, for Messrs. Griffiths, Sons & Cromwell. 

New Romney.—Cottage, Madeira-road, Littlestene, 
for Mrs. Smitten. 

NEWPORT.—The T.C. has approved the Works 
Committee’s estimates which provide for the erection 
of new shelter in Coronation Park, construction of 
oper-air swimming bath, a new pavilion and con- 
venience in Crindau Park, and a number of tennis-courts 
near Shaftesbury Park. The Council has sanctioned 
provision of £1,000 extra to road expenses for provision 
ot a better surface material. The Council has applied 
for loan of £150,000 for electricity department, plant, 
equipment and utensils, purchase, &c. The Electricity 
Committee has decided to erect three pairs of semi- 
detached houses, at estimated cost of £300 each, for 
employees, and Council] has approved. The T.C. has 
decided to erect a new cattle market and also new 
slaughterhouses on the east side of the River Usk 
The British Mannesman Tube Co. have urged the 
Newport Council to construct sewers in their works 
vicinity to permit estensions by the company. The 
T.C. has made provision in estimates for construction 
of new roadway along Ebenezer-terrace, extension of 
the bridge carrying roadway over G.W.R. and cana) 
at Mill-street, the Corporation's share of bridge altera- 
tions at Shaftesbury-street, and for acquisition of 

operties to enable new street to be built connecting 
Newport Bridge with Shaftesbury-street. 

PENARTH.—Plans passed by U.D.C New garage 
at Hill Side, Beach-road, for Mr. T. ©. Kirk: building 
at 2, Comerswell-road, for Mr. C. G. Bingham; house 
for Messrs. Thome & Sons, Wordsworth-avenue 
garage at 19, Victoria-road, for Mr. ©. T. John: pre- 
mises, 7, Hill View-terrace, Mr. 8. A. Naish: Messrs. 
W. E. Davies, 18, Windsor-terrace, applied for site 
on which to build four houses. ‘The Council has 
decided to serve statutory notice for repairs necessary 
to 55 houses in the area. 

PONTYPRIDD.—The U.D.C. is to undertake extension 
of mains to Rhydfelin to supply district with electricity 
and for street lighting purposes. The G.W.R. Colliery 
Co. is undertaking large scale sinking operations at 
Hopkinstown, Pontypridd. Plans have now been 

ssed by U.D.C. for Labour Hall at Treforest. The 
Miners’ Welfare Fund, by advice of local agent, is to 
finance erection of public Institute at Graig, including 
lecture, committee, billiard and reading rooms, &c., 
and lay-out children's playground on Maritime Field. 
Mr. J. H.: Davies, Pontypridd, is the architect. 

PorT TaLBoT.—The Explosives & Chemicals Pro- 
ducts Co., Ltd., Finsbury-pavement House, London, 
has presented Jans to the T.C. for erection of a maga- 
zine for explosives at Cwmavon, Port Talbot. 

PORTHCAWL.—The Electricity Commissioners have 
sanctioned the application of the U.D.C. for a special 
order for the lighting of the area. The Council has 
instructed Mr. Midgeley Taylor, London, to prepare 
plans for a drainage scheme for the eastern section of 
the area. 

RAYMNEY.—A new engine-erecting shop, capable of 
dealing with the most modern engines working in the 
district, is to be constructed at Caerphilly, on the 
Rhymney section of the G.W.R., at an estimated cost 
of £160,000, the existing depot being converted into a 
boiler shop.—The U.D.C. has decided to apply for 
sanction to repair 50 Dorlonco houses erected under 
assisted scheme. The dilapidations were stated by 
surveyor to be in no way attributable to contractor 
work.—The Ministry of Health has sanctioned 
the erection of ten houses at £338 per house, subject 
to certain conditions by the U.D.C. 

ROTHWELL.— Plans passed by U.D.C.: Blacksmith’s 
shop at Lee Moor, for Mr. A. Goodison; motor shed, 
&c., for Mr. W. Wilson; Co-operative Stores at 
Haigh-road. 

SAFFRON WALDEN.—Plans passed by T.C.: Lock-up 
shop, Victoria-avenue for Mr. H. Pountney ; bungalow, 
Debden-road, for Mr. A. Titmarsh. 

SHEFFIELD.—It is proposed to erect 150 additional 
houses on the Manor estate of the Corporation at an 
approximate cost of £55,000, They are to be of the 
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C, B, and E types, at estimated costs of £263, £336, 
and £388 respectively. This is an average estimated 
cost of £314 each, exclusive of land and street works. 

SINGAPORE.—Mesers. Perry & Co. (Bow), Ltd. 
56, Victoria-street, S.W.1, have secured the contract 
for the sailor’s home to be erected at . 
home will be erected near the docks,and will provide 
accommosation for officers and men, and also for a 
Nautical School, recreation and billiard rooms. The 
cost is estimated at £50,000. 

STOCKPORT.—The n of a new street off Cheadle 
Old-road, to be called Cashmere-road, has been submit - 
ted by Mr. Thomas Davies, and approved; also plans 
of a sprinkler tower and staircase for Carrington Mill. 
Newbridge-lane: and transformer house for Messrs. 
Lees’ Hat Works, Hillgate. 

STOKE-ON-TRENT.—Mr. C. H. Roberts, an inspector 
of the Ministry of Health, has held an inquiry into an 
application by the Corporation to borrow £5,614 for 
improvements and extensions to the Hanley Sewage 
Works. 

TREROETH.—The Treboeth and 
Memorial Committee has decided to spend from 
£400 to £500 on an 8 ft. high cenotaph in front of the 
public hall 

TREDEGAR.——The Tredegar Group of Council Schools’ 
managers have decided to extend Dukestown School 
to provide accommodation for 200 children. A site 
is asked from U.D.C. at Ashville 

WALLASEY.—Plans passed by T.C. :—Conversion of 
stables into lock-up shop, Nelson Hotel, Stringhey- 
road, for Peter Walker & Son (Warrington and Burton), 
Ltd.; shed, garages, &c., Riverview-road. for Messrs 
8. M. & J. T. Amies; two houses, Lymington-road, for 
Mr. W. J. B. Bellis; alterations and additions, “ Ros- 
therne,” Warren-drive, for Mr. A. B. Wallis; conver- 
sion of 109, Manor-road, into house and shop, for Mr. 
DD. Broster: conversion into two flats of 2, Sea-road, 
for Mrs. Elizabeth M. Nelson; house and shop at the 
Queen's Picturedrome, Poulton-road, for the Wirral 
Picturedromes, Ltd. ; conversion into a shop and house 
of 114, Seaview-road, for Mr. C. Golding ; two houses 
in Hamilton-road, for Messrs. Harrocks Bros.; house, 
corner of Hamilt on-road and Bellfield-grove, for Mesars 
Harrocks Bros.; three houses in Claremount-road and 
Ripon-road, for Mr. G. A. Lindley; store room, 70, 
Wallasey-road, for Mr. W. J. Monteith ; two shop fronts, 
10 and 12, Liscard Village, for Mr. J. Marriott ; dwelling 
house and garage, St. Hilary-drive, for T. Owen; eight 
houses, Radley-road, for Mr. J. H. Lindley; addition 
to “ The Bungalow,” Wallasey-road, for Mr. W. Lioyd 
Jones; conversion of 221, Seaview-road, into two 
houses and two shops, for Messrs. Barber & Co.; two 
houses, Groveland-avenue, for Mr. F. J. Broadbent ; 

alterations and additions, 103 and 105, Victoria-road, 
for the Birkenhead and District Co-operative Society, 
Ltd.; shop and house, Mill-lane, for Messrs, E. & A. 
Bellis; house and shop and lock-up shop at the corner 
of Wallasey Village and Green-lane, for Mr. J. Morris 
three houses in Cliff-road and Station-road, for Mr. A 
Evans; house, St. George’s-park, for Mr. F. O'Neill ; 
house at the corner of Palmerston-road and Dawlish- 
road, for Mr. W. Leyland; four flats at the corner of 
Hamilton-road and Mount-road, for Messrs. Harrocks 
Bros.; vestries at St. James’ Church, Albion-street, 
for the Vicar and Wardens of St. James’ Church 
alterations, 27 to 45, Victoria-road, for Mr. H. Ki m 

WieTon.—Plans passed by R.D.C.: Cottage, n 
Hall, for Mr. J. Clark; bakehouse, Allonby, for Mr. 
W. Stordy. 

WORCESTER.—A Ministry of Health enquiry has been 
held into an application by the City Council to borrow 
£20,000 for water supply purposes, including the con- 
struction of a subsiding tank in the neighbourhood of 
the waterworks by Severnside. 


District War 


FIRES 


BANBURY.—Messrs. Cheney's printing works, estab- 
lished a century ago, have been destroyed by a fire 

Carpirr.—A fire has gutted the sweet factory of 
Messrs. Naish, confectioners 

DUNDEF.— The premises of J. P. Inglis & Sons have 
been damaged by fire. 

GWAUN-CAE-GURWEN.— Damage to extent of £600 
has been done by fire to building belonging to Mr 
David Thomas, Gurwen Stores. 

PERTH. — Damage estimated at several thousand 
pounds has been done through an outbreak of fire at the 
flax works of Mr. Peter Sharp, the Shore. 

SALTBURN.— Damage to the extent of over £2,000 
has been caused to a villa at Saltburn, belonging to 
Mre. W. Janson 

TREDEGAR.—Damage to extent of £2,500 was 
caused by fire, which destroyed the garage of the 
Tredegar Charabane Co., Church, of which Mr. Harry 
Stubbs is secretary. 





LAW REPORT. 


An action was heard before Sir Francis 
Newbolt, K.C., Official Referee at the Manchester 
Assize Court, on March 13. The plaintiffs, 
the Combined Concrete Construction Co., 
Ltd., of Manchester, sued Messrs. Hudson & 
Kearns, Ltd., printers, of London and Manches- 
ter, for the sum of £2,464, who disputed liability 
and counterclaimed for damages. On the 
opening of the court on the second day’s hearing, 
it was announced by Mr. Cyril Atkinson, K.C., 
who appeared for the defendants, that the 
action had been settled. The terms of the 
settlement were that plaintiffs (the Com- 
bined Concrete Construction Co., Ltd.) submit- 
ted to judgment in favour of Messrs, Hudson 
& Kearns, Ltd., and also to judgment for that 
firm on counterclaim for sum of £5,000 to 
include costs, stay of execution and amount 
of damages being reduced to £2,250 if paid 
within times specified in the judgment. 

Mr. Eastham, K.C., and Mr. Burgess « 
for the plaintifis, instructed by Mr. W. E. 
Laycock, of 33, Princess-street, Manchester ; 
Mr. Cyril Atkinson, K.C., Mr. Arnold Inman, 
and Mr. Lawrence Mead appeared for the 
defendants, instructed by Messrs. Charles 
Humphries & Co., 36, Basinghall-street, London. 
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Electrical Development Association. 


The annual luncheon of the Electrical Develop- 
ment Association was held at the Hotel Cecil 
recently, the President, Mr. W. B. Woodhouse, 
being in the chair. 

In proposing the toast of the electrical 
industry, Lord Haldane emphasised the depend- 
ence of the industry on research. 

Mr. Woodhouse, in responding, commented on 
the fact that, in contrast with the depression 
prevailing in many industries, the 
industry had been prospering. No doubt its 
recent rapid progress was accounted for by 
the circumstance that it afforded a means of 
economy, and economy was greatly needed at 
the present time. He dwelt on the necessity 
of co-operation between the manufacturing, 
supply, and contracting branches, and expressed 
the opinion that in the first instance a wide- 
spread and abundant supply of electricity was 
more important than a cheap supply. 


Housing Progress in Scotland. 
The following figures show the progress that 
has been made in State-aided housing schemes 
in Scotland to February 28, 1923 :— 


Permanent houses completed -. 15,351 
Temporary ,, = . 666 
Reconstructed ,, 0 ee —— 
Houses completed under the Private Sub- = 
sidy Scheme -. 2,236 
18,353 


There are 5,276 houses at present under 
construction in connection with housing schemes 
carried out by local authorities and blic 
utility societies. The total amount paid by the 
Scottish Board of Health in respect of. the 
2,236 houses completed under the private 
subsidy schemes is £540,600, 
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WOODWORKING 
MACHINES. 


ir their works at Newark-on-Trent, Messrs. 
A. Ransome & Co., Ltd, on Monday gave 
demonstrations of two new woodworking 
machines, namely, a high-speed planing 
machine and a high-speed moulding machine. 

The planing machine turned out floor. 
ings, planed, grooved, tongued, edged, and 
thicknessed at the rate of 270 ft. per minute. In 
designing this machine special care has been 
taken to make all the adjustable parts as con- 
venient as possible, so that very little time is 
lost in setting the machine, and its productive 
power is thereby materially increased. _Instan- 
taneously-variable feed gear is provided which 
gives feeds from 32 ft. to 270 ft. per minute, 
according to the quality of the wood. The feed 
can be stopped, started or varied while the 
cutters are in motion. The cutter-blocks are all 
fitted with six thin knives of high-speed steel, 
and a special “ jointing apparatus is provided 
for use with each of the cutter-blocks, which 
obviates the necessity of any fixed plane irons. 

Perhaps of more interest to builders is the 
moulding machine illustrated. This is of 
entirely new design, and specially arranged for 
planing on all four sides at one operation, and 
tonguing, grooving, edging and beading boards 
up to 7 in. wide by 3} in. thick, and for producing 
single and double mouldings of any pattern 
in either hard or soft woods of excellent 
finish with an extremely rapid feed. An 
instantaneously variable feed gear is provided 
inside the main standard of the machine, enab 
ling any rate of feed to be obtained from 20 ft. 
to 80 ft. per minute. The feed can be stopped, 
started or varied while the cutters are in 
motion. The feed consists of two pairs of 
rollers of large diameter; the first pair being 
fluted to give a grip on the timber, and the 
second pair plain, All four rollers are driven, 
thus ensuring the boards being fed continuously 
without any slip. Both the top feed rollers 
are raised or lowered simultaneously for boards 
of different thicknesses by turning a hand wheel 
placed in the front of the machine, but the 
pressure on the two rollers is independent, 
thus enabling the front roller to feed con- 
tinuously, even if a thin board should happen 
to follow a thicker one. The feed rollers are 
driven through spur gearing with machine-cut 
teeth at the back, thus giving easy access. 
The pressures for holding the timber down on 
the table of the machine and against the fence 
are of the spring type. The bottom cutter- 
block, which carries six thin knives of high- 
speed steel, is of the circular type, and is fitted 
in a cast-iron drawer which can be readily drawn 
out clear of the machine for changing and 
adjusting the knives. The adjustable lip, for 
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varying the thickness of the cut taken by the 
bottom block, is of special design and can be 
raised and lowered by means of a wedge while the 
machine is running and locked in any position ; 
the same motion also locks the cutter-block 
drawer solidly to the main framing of the 
machine. The bottom cutter-block drawer 
also has a vertical adjustment by means of a 
wedge and screw to enable it to be set exactly 
level with the bed of the machine after the 
knives have been “jointed.” The side cutter- 
blocks, which are of square section, are not 
placed opposite to one another, and are both 
fitted with separate transverse and vertical 
adjustments. They are also fitted with special 
cast-iron hoods which serve both for guards and 
for conveying the chips from the blocks, the 
hood on the front side cutter being also arranged 
to act as a side pressure. The top cutter-block 
is of square section and the carriage is arranged 
to cant for bevel moulding. The spindles of 
all the cutter-blocks of both machines run in 
double row ball journal bearings enclosed in 
dustproof housings. 

In operation the machines fulfilled all that 
is claimed for them, and turned out remarkably 
clean work considering the speed. 
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Kenya Colony. 


The Director of Public Works, Nairobi, 
is desirous of being supplied with priced cata- 
logues of the building and engineering trades 
for the Department of Public Works. Catalogues 
should be addressed to the Director of Public 
Works, Public Works Department, Head Office, 
Nairobi. 

The Mechanies of the Activated Sludge Process. 


At a meeting of the Institution of Sanitary 
Engineers, held at Caxton Hall, recently, Mr. 
J. A. Coombs, A.M.I.M.E., A.M.LE.E., read 
a paper on a process for purifying crude sludge 
and trades waste. The paper stated that the 
activated sludge process was one in which the 
whole of the organic matter was purified together 
with the liquid under aerobic conditions. The 
work of the mechanical engineer had been to 
design the most suitable tanks and apparatus 
for providing conditions so that the crude sludge 
could be treated in continuous flow, just as it 
reached the sewage disposal works. Mr. Coombs 
said in spite of the conservative attitude on the 
part of many of the municipal authorities in this 
country, the activated sludge process had 
revolutionised the methods of sewage treatment, 
and the attitude of the Ministry of Health was to 
advise the consideration of it where local con- 
ditions were suitable. The paper gave a list of 
thirty-seven installations where the method 
advocated ‘y the author had been adopted. and 
where the plants varied in size suitable for 
populations of from 50 to 18,500 persons, 
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TENDERS. 


EASTER HOLIDAYS. 


to the Easter ey our next issue will be 
pubbanel on re mean . Matter for publica- 


fon in our must, therefore, 
Eater by Set pies en Torta, tack are ee 
Communications for pores rarton thie heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editer,” and must reach 
him not later than T evening. 
* Denotes accepted. f Setetenally orcepted 
§ Denotes accepted subject to modificati 





AMPTHILL.—For painting and repairs at Poor Law 
Institution, for the B.G. Mr. L. Foster, surveyor 
Flitwick, Beds. :-— 

A. Cole, Ltd., Luton . ase CH: 6-0 
Giass & Son, Bedford ........ . 18015 6 
W. Bone, Luton 1380 0 0 


A. Tooth, Luton .. . ; 168 16 10 
T. W. Facer, Ampthill ert le ae | 
H. King, Luton . ; 163 12 0 
Dillingham Bros., Flitwick : 38 10 0 
King & Robinson, Silsoe 138 10 0 
H. Bean, Bedford : 137 0 0 
W. T. Sharpe, Ampthill 134 7 6 
*C. A. White, Bedford . 126 18 0 


BIRMINGHAM.- For the construction of a new 
bridge over the River Tame, at Bromford-lane, for 
the T.C, 

*G. Percy Trentham, Ltd £13,649 

BLEAN.—For (1) construction of bathroom: (2 
decoration of two blocks at the Isolation Hospital, 
Herne, for the R.D.C. Mr. F. A. Ward, surveyor, 
Blean Institution, Herne Common, Herne 


No. 1- 
J. Kemp, Whitstable £185 0 
W.H. Small, Canterbury . 183 16 
No. 2— 
J. Kemp, Whitstable 315 O 
B. Cane, Herne Bay 208 0 
W.H. Small, Canterbury . 186 19 
BRIGHTON.—For alterations to 163, Western 
road, for Messrs. Carter Bros. Mr. A. J. McLean 
*, Palace-place, Brighton :- 
Be ~~ £1,854 0 
Gazes. ° 1,763 0 
Parsons «& ‘Son , 1,761 0 
Wheater ; 1585 9 
Saunders 1,489 0 
*Lynn & Sons 1,382 0 


BRISTOL.—For concrete work covering the River 


Frome, Ropewalk to Wade-street, for the T.C. Mr 
L. S. McKenzie, City Engineer, 63, Queen-square, 
Bristol 

Nott, Brodie & Co., Ltd., Bristol £29,381 18 & 
Mereweather & Sons, Bristol 22,364 6 7 
RK. Wilkins & Son, Bristol ... 20,700 5 & 
PO, IO wc cccesccce sys 20,436 0 0 
Yorkshire Hennebique Contracting 


16,701 0 oO 
14,086 0 0 


Co., Ltd., Leeds 
*W. Cowlin & Sons, Bristol . 
BURY.—For rebuilding Holy Trinity School, for the 
TA Messrs. Biram & Fletcher, architects, 17, Georg: 
street, St. Helens :-— / 
*Fearnley & Sons, Ltd., Salford 
CONGLETON.—For erection of hospital, &c., for 
the Committee of the Congleton and District War 
Memorial Hospital. Mr. J. H. Walters, architect, 
Moody Chambers, Congleton :-— 
Johnson (Audley), Ltd., Audley, Staffs £15,696 14 0 
: Cooke, Longport 14,620 0 0 


£8,055 


Pe nnington & Co., Bowden 13,992 0 0 
i Goulding & Co., Longton 13.850 0 0 
L. Brown & Sons, Wilmslow . 13,698 2 6 
(iorton & Wilson, Macclesfield 13,387 0 4 
A. J. & G. Worrall, Congleton 13,238 0 0 
Cooper Bros., Macclesfield ......... 12,936 0 0 
f. Roberts, Biddulph ........ 12,820 0 0 
W. B. Beattie, Stockport 12,799 0 0 
T. & E. Cooke, Congleton - 12,785 0 0 
P. Pemberton, Tunstall ......... ; 12,590 0 0 
J. Standeven, Congleton........... 12.590 0 0 
Ball & Robinson, Stoke-on-Trent 12,244 12 0 


Co-operative Wholesale Soc., Man- 
cheater .... ; hanes 12, 
'. Godwin, Hz anley , * ; 1} 
*J. Taylor & Son, Basford, Stoke-on- 
COON s. nc eeeccusicdnans 11,529 16 

* Accepted subject to modifications 


FOLKESTONE.—For construction of sea outfall 
with 48 in. cast-iron pipes specially coated to wit! 
. and action of sea water, for the Corporation. Messrs 

. H. Radford & Son, engineers, Nottingham :- 
*D. J. Somerville & Co., Ltd....... £31,450 0 
*The Staveley Coal & Iron Co. .. 13,034 10 


FRINTON-ON-SEA.- For execution of privat 
street works in Witton Wood-lane, for the U.D« 
The Surveyor, Council House, Frinton :- 

Battye Bros. & Firth, Sheffield... £820 0 0 
Campbell Kenyon & Co., Acton. 786 8&8 6 
A. E. Farr, London. 725 3 2 
*T. W. Heath, Ltd., Kensington. 415 5 0 


176 0 O 
a77 0 


GILLINGHAM.—For ican to. ae 
Hall. Mr. E. J. Hammond, architect, 2), Baimora 
road, Gillingham, Kent. Quantities by ot hitect 

3arden & Head, Maidstone .......-. £3,672 

G. E. Wallis, Maidstone ..........-- 3,595 
C. BE. Skinner, Chatham .......--.-- 8,374 
G. Gates, Frindsbury ............++> 3,279 


A. B. Tong, Gravesend ...........- 3,272 
H. RB. Richardson, Gillingham ...... 


This extension has been held over, 


(Continued on pages 609-510.) 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS.” 


(Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time. prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry.—Eé-} 


BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1,000 Alongside. in River Thames 


up to 

bie a es... te 
Second Hard Stocks ........ EE SOME Oty 

Per 1900. Delivered at London Goods Stations 
Mettons, at £0 4. fad 

Kings Cross 215 0 Best Biue 
Do. grooved for Pressed Staffs. 911 6 

plaster...... 217 © fo. Bulinose .. 10 1 6 
Do, Bulinose .. 310 © Biue Wire Cuts 711 6 
Best Stourbridge Fire bricks :— 

OM ic... 8-8-6 BO cn on Oe ee 


GLaziep BRICKS— 


t White, D'ble Str’teh'rs 20 10 
ivory, and D'ble Headera 27 10 
Salt Glazed One Side and 


two Ends .. 31 10 
Two Sides and 

one fnd .... 32 10 

nose and 4gin. Splays and 

eb... 2810 0 Squints..... 30 0 

Second Quality, £1 per 1,000 jess than beat. Cream 
one bait, £2 extra over white. Other colours, Matd 
vate, £o 108. extra over white. 


Stretchera .. 22 0 a 
Headers....... 2110 0 
Vuoins, Bull- 


oclcelhUCOhlhC OOF] 


s, d 
Thames Rallast ........ $ 6 per yard, 
CWO OOMs <5 Lacks odes xs a, ” delivered 
Thames Sand ..........16 6. ~ 2 miles 
Rest Washed Sand......16 6 ~ ”™ radins 
in. Shingle for Ferro Padding- 
ae. a Ss = o ton 
’ in : a a. Be - 
+ in. Broken Brick .... 10 6 ,, ,, 
Pan Breege ............ 5 6 


“9 os 
Per ton délivered in London area in full van loads. 
Rest Portiand Cement British 


“tandard Specification Test £218 0 £3 5 3 
6 alongside at Vauxhall in SU-ton lota. 
Yerrocrete per ton exira on above . 8 19 0 
Reman OMIM o.oo. .cccscccccesccs . 815 0 
I ee aia 51 0 
Keene's Cement, White ..............+- 5 8 O 
vs - 0 db dma ys nutes wena 5 3 0 
Plaster, Congua, Pink .. .. 52.6. ceaseses 3 0 0 
- SRE 312 6 
ASE | ON a tegen Bib 512 0 
PAD on 55 ss cape scumsvawse 312 0 
* let tee ae acta hae 400 
Sr COORG EMIS... «5 coccccsdodabies = 
i eicabepeat 211 3 
Best Ground Blue Lias Lime............ 214 0 
RR IE EEE IE 17 0 0 
Granite Chippings .... .. RR FETE 112 0 
NOTE.-Sacks are charged 1s. 9d. each and credited 


months, carr, pd. 
Stourbridge Fireclay in s'cks 37a, 6d. per ton at rly. dpt. 


STONE 
Batn STONE—delivered in railway trucks at 8. 4 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or 


South Lambeth, G.W RW per ft. cube..... 211 
Do. do. delivered in railway trucks at Nine 
Eims, L. & S.W.R.. per ft. cube .... 3 2 


bo. do. delivered on road wagons at Nine Eims 
oo eer oe eee ee oe 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, L.48.W.2R., south Lambeth 
Station, G@.W.K., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., per ft. cube ...... 

Do. do. delivered on road wagons at above 
stations, per {t. cube.. ....-..+-se000s 

White basebed, 2d. per ft. cube extra. 

Nork.— $d. {t. eabe extra for every foot over 20 [t 

average, and 3d, beyond 330 ft. 
YORK STONE, BLUE—Rebin Hood Quatty. 

Delivered at any Goods Station London, & 4. 
6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 


3 


ns 


9000. ORR. |. t,o ncakoede Per Ft. super 5 °% 
6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto ........ o > @ 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizea) .. ee 
2 in. to 24 in. sawn one aide siabs 

CRD Mc acc no cesteccescesse r 1 5g 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto ............ a Ef 


Harp Yore— 

Delivered at anv Goods Station London 
Scappied random biocks .......- Per Ft.Cube 5 6 
6 in. sawn two sides janding to sizes (under 40ft . 


ONPUEE co rcscessccccsesecs Per Ft. Super 44 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto ..... eee. . eb 6 04 
4 in. sawn two sides siabs (random sizes) _,, 2 10 
3 in. ditto, ditto o - 9 
2 in. self-faced random flags ..er Yard Super 7 11 


ARTIFICIAL STONE. 
per ft. cube. ¢ 9 


MeESRE,... cosvscceeese deeses oo. @ ; 
TP ncsese daebseccsvedoeese : 7 8 9 0 
WOOD. 

GOOD BUILDING DEAL. 

Inches per stan Inches. per stan 
$+ ea cece ae “ee -- £33 0 
$ 2a. BS 3 x il 32 10 
S 2°: joe ae 2 «x il 32 10 
ee ee S &.-s 30 «60 
e t D wvcce OS ee! eg: ee 
BS x 6 Siow: ee ae i 2 ae: seen 2a Oe 
3a 8 wie OO oe 22 10 


PLANED BOARDS. 
2 hw Oe 8 RD nese BW O 
PLAIN EDGE FLOORING. 


Inches per sq. Inches per sq 
seedaedénese <r BS i. coccee ccccee 38/6 
socdseowanpes, Gat” BS Sevedbacccvs 37/6 

a deedbdec tee 26 /- 


WOOD (Continued). 
TONGUED AND MATCHINGS (BBST). 


GROOVED FLOORING [Inches per sq. 
Inches TST eee eee 17/6 
Mp eeatsc toness. 1 ideetat aot ae 
Ee. Canton baeaue De BO: cacdes % 25 /- 
Sr essewcbseks . 37/6 
Inches BATTENS. 8. d. 

BO icchisdatascctowitim 5.5 

SAWN LATHS 

PRRs ddan cceeds cous te pen ee 
Dry Wainscot Oak, per ft. 

super, asineh ....... 02 to 0 6 

in. do. do 8916 t 082 @ 
Dry Mahogany — Honduras, 

Tabaseo, African, per 

ft. super,asincn .... 9 19 wo oOo 2 6 
Cuba Mahogany ........ oe Sa aoa 
Teak (Rangoon, Moulmein 

or Java). perioad.. .. 46 0 0 to 60 0 90 
American Whitewood 

planks. per ft. cube .. 014 0 to O96 8 
Best Scotch Gine per ewt 410 0 to - 
Liquid Glue, perewt..... 4 7 0 to 510 0 


SLATES. 
Ist quality slates from Bangor or Portimadoc in 
truck loads delivered London area. Per 1,000 of 1,200. 


£s a £ ad 

£6 by 12...... 4115 0] 16 by 10...... 2:10 0 

88 by 89 5.200. 37 16 0); 1S by 9...... 2015 0 

22 by 11 3415 0} 16by 10...... 1912 6 

| ll TOS Re lg Pee UF Ue, 
20 by 10 ...... 2810 0} 

Per 1,000 
TILES, f.o.r. London. 
Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or £ 8. 4. 
Staffordshire district. .........-.e0-0-0° 5 7 

Ditto hand-made ditto............ 612 6 

Ornamental ditto ...........--«s+. Or 

Hip and valley tiles {Hand made ........ 09 6 

(per dozen) \Machine made —.... 09 9 @ 

METALS. 

Joists, GraperRs, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER — 

£ 4. , 

R. 8. Joists, cut and fitted .......... 210 0 

Piain Compound Girders ............ i4 10 0 

ro as Stanchions ........ 1610 0 

Im Bool Wark 2... ceccccccccsccess 1910 0 


WROUGHT IRON TUBES AND FITTINGS— 
(Discount off List for lot of not less than £7 net value 
delivered direct {rom Works. 2} percent, less above 
gross discounts, carriage forward if sent from 
London Stocks.) 


Tubes, Fittings. Flanges 
Gas.. 60 % -..- O% steer 70 ‘70 
Water.... 55 % ‘és + OE svete & DS 
Steam ov % oe FO %® cccveces 60 % 
Galv'd— . ae 
Gas.. 478% 2.2% 474% ..00.--- B74% 
Water .. 414% . m 413 D+ sate em 51% le 
Steam .. .. 5 % » BD Te cerceeee 45 % 


London Prices ex works 
Bends, stock Branches, 
sweck angles 


L.C.C. CoaTxep Som Pires 
ripe agics 


: 
s. d sod 8. 4 
2 in. per yl. in 6fte plain 2 ot 2 0 ; 2 : 
sic. rs ~~ eo ; 8 
Shi re 4 2 _ a és 
cin, - 4 7% 3 6 411 
Rain-Waree Pires, &c, Bends, stock Branches, 
Pipe. augics. stock augig>,. 
s. 4 s. d s. ad, 
2in, per yd. in 6fts. plain lS i i @ 
Zin, « = oe 1 6 2 1 
3 in. a ” 2 33 1 105 2 9) 
Sie. » et — 3) 2 24 3s 3 
4 in. o o ee = - §& 311) 
L.C.c. Dears Piree.—9 ft. lengths. London I'rices 
per yd.: 41in.. 6j/l. «4. dm. 6/8. .. Bin. 7/10 
ler wa in Londoa, 
{RON— £ 8. d. £34 
13 0 0 tw 4 @ O 


Common Bars .. _ 
staflordshire Crown Bars - 


good mercuantauality if 0 0 ,., 165 0 O 
Staffordshire ‘: Marked 

ro rrr ee 600... 3170 ¥ 

Mild Steet Bars ...-++.-- 1210 @ 1310 @ 
steel Bars, Ferro-Concrete 

quality. ‘Dasis price z19 0. , 1310 © 

Hoop lron, basis price 310 6 ... 1610 @ 

” ” Gai vanised $% @6.. 31 0. y 
Soft Steel Sheets, Biack— 

Ordinary sizes to 20 g. 1410 90 15 10 0 

’ ” o 24¢ 1510 0 1619 0 

, 262 1710 © |, 18430 @ 


Sheets Flat Best Soft Steei, CR. & C.A. quaiity— 
Ordinary sizes. 6ft. by 
2ft. to Sit. to 20 g. 20 6 .. 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. by 
eft. to Sit. to 22g 
and 24@........- a oe Oe 


Ordi y 
St.to sit.to2g.. 2310 0 ., 


Flat and Galvanised Corrugated Sheets— 


Ordi sizes, 6 ft. to 
CE BP Bi... ok chee 20 8 0 =e 21 08 
Ordinary sizes, 6ft. to 


2110 @ 


22109 oO 
25109 vu 


oft. 22 ¢. and 24¢ 2010 0 a 2110 0 
Ordinary “izes “it. W 
i OP ie baer cee “210 4 * 210 » 


METALS (Contsnwes). 
Per tou ju Leadon. 


fea 4. ead 

Sheets Galvanised Fiat, Best quality— 

Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 

6ft. by 2ft. to aft, to 

20g. andthicker.. 2210 0 ., gle 0 
Best Soft Steel Sheets, e 

Segandtic .... 221009 ., 10 
Best Soft Steel Sheeta, 

OG: citsicwdaseds 6e@eet . we? 
Cut Nails, 3in. to 6in. 21100 , 29 °® 


(onder 3in. usual trade extras? 
METAL WINDOWS—Standard ‘sizes suitable for com 
plete houses, imciuding all fittings, painting two 
coats, aad delivery to job, average price aoout |/4 
to 1/7 per foot super. 
LEAD, &c. 
Delivered in Londen, 
LeaD—Sheet, English, 4ib. € « & 
and up ....... nae ee - 
Pipe in colle ....... -- 8810 0 _ 
4100 - 
Compo pipe ....... a ee _ 
Nore—Country delivery, 30s. per ton extra ; tote ullder 
5 cwt., Is. 6d. per ewt. extra. Cut to sizes, 2s. 
ewt. extra, 
Old lead, ex London area, }26 10 0 


\ 


at wis teases POTton 
Do., ex country, my ad 10 0 ~- 
forwatd...... per ton fj >‘ " 
Corraa— “ve 
trong Sheet .... Ib 0 * ro 
— oa £2 _ 
Copper nails .... 0 2 8 «- Pe 
Copper wire .... os 0264. — 
Tiv—English Ingots ,, @8 64 « ~ 
SOLDER—Piumbers’ ,, 012 « _ 
Tinmen’s........ ao o1¢4 .. est 
Blowpipe ...... ei Ewe " 
s. 


ENGLISH SHEKY GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCE 
SIZES AND IN SQUARES IN ORDINARY = 


er ‘ 

15 os.fourths .. 3d. Son. fourths ...- mt 
o GRRE occcce Om 4» thirds ...... 104. 

21 " fourthe |... 4$d, Obscured Sheet,15 oz. 364. 
<i 6d 21... Sod. 
26. fourthe .. 54d. Finted 15 o2.78d. 2102.994. 
| eee 3 En’lied 15,, 54d. 21,, 74. 

Extra price eosending to size and substance for 

squares cut from stock. 

ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE IN CRATES OF STOCK 


SIZ KS. Per Ft 

‘ Ralied GOP ccaccescesoseus cosccece cocces 
ae Mough roled .......... o ccteueeneeooss bhu. 
Ratt SUN. cv ceouecctcarsaccaaeeneeee 54a. 


Figured Kolled, Oxtord Rolled, Ba! tie, Oceamec 
Arctic, Stippolyte, and small and large 


Plegslah White ...ccccocccccecesceges 64d 
Wee CED cise dcbwscssese octpéacveee ae 
Bee GOES cove cccossccceces sohnnndeatnr. on 
White Rolled Cathedral......... odtbdeece 54 | 
tinted oo. § swadiedovectonane 74d 
Cast Plate is same price as rough rolled, 
PAINTS, &c. £ s 4. 
aw Linseed Of in pipes...... per gallon © g 9 
6 - » im barrels .... s @ 311 
- ” » in drome .... . 942 
Bolled ,, « ( barreis.... “ ®.4 3 
- . i drums .... ° 0 4 & 
Turpentine m barrels......... ° o 09 » 
- in drama (10 gall.) .. o o9 6 
Genuine Ground Kagiish White Lead, per ton 64 154.0 
(in not less than 5 cwt. casks.) 
Gesoine Waerre Leap Paint— 
“Pather Thames,” “ Nine Rima,” 
*park.” “Sapremus” and other best 
brands (in 14 \b. tins) not less than 5 owt 
IS8D cc ccveccccnvnses per ton delivered 80 15 0 
Red Lead, Dry (packages extra) .. per ton 42 0 6 - 
Best Linseed Ull Putty ........ per cewt. O16 O 
PROG . o <0.s608 sastaes scecesee - perewt. O18 6 
Size, X D Quality... ...cceecrecece fin. 03 6 
VARNISHES, &e. Ff lon 
nk, Gast. ..co cecnscvecese beens Outelde O14 © 
Pine. Gee. cxasoscnnecoos$aernie dite OW @ 
Pine Capel cccccccccccccccs co-e-s Gitte O18 © 
Pale DOSES cdcedcccsccscces sovess GE aoe 
Pale Copal Carriage .........5.6 ditto 164 90 
ae”, Gee: - essbeceds pebewen dito I 6 
¥ioor Varnish....... Scosdvcee ce . Inside 0 Wa 
Fine Pale Paper ........... secvees dite O14 0 
Fiae Copal Cabinet .. .........s06. dite 12 4 
Fine Copal Gatting .............-+- jite 10 6 
Hard drying Oak .........-00+ee> ditto G18 46 
Fine Hard drying Ock ............ ditto OW 96 
Fine Copal Varnish ......... eee» Gitto § 0 © 
Pale GRD ccvccsecscccosccece - to 1 2 OO 
Best GRD nc ccctcenegecccceces. GO ane 
Best Jague GEE Di... ceceeccesccsetia, ee 
Best Black Japan .............+. veteet: SLE 
Oak and Mahogany Stain (water) .... .. @ 2 O 
Brunewick Biack =... cece enc ewcs coease 9 8 @ 
Berlin Biack..... ecneeseceseseees Ie Ff k 
Knotting (patemt) .. .....0cececcceces so. 2 ee 
Brush Poltth .... 666.004. soo O37 G6 
Liquid Dryers in Terebine ...... ; 010 06 
Cuirass Black Enamel ........ on " 


* The information given on 
specially complied for Tak Borttio 
Gur sim in this list is to give, as far 
average prices of 
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CURRENT PRICES FOR 


EXCAVATOR. 





Digging and throwing or wheeling and filling carts, 
and carting away to shoot—6 ft. deep .... per yard cube 
BEES GNF wide svevccsoss cxsese Severe ees ” ” 
Add for every additional depth of 6 ft. ........ i 
Planking and strutting to trenches ............ per foot super 
Do. to sides of excavation, ineluding shoring o» ” 
CONCRETOR. 
Portland cement concrete in foundation 1 to 6 .. per yard cube 
Add if in underpinning in short lengths ........ o « 
Add if in floors 6 in. thick ............0.2205. » oo» 
NY is dnicctunsseesovudpesbeseces ” ” 
Add if ; EUS 8) RRS re oe ee ” ” 
Add for hoisting not exceeding 10 ft. beyond the 
SE PU ae ctawaktcibaceamivrsbccescese » ” 
BRICKLAYER. 
Reduced brickwork in lime mortar and Fietton £ 
DE: Sintecpakpcccsbescsnseddiiocser<s perrod 34 
ONE Soci cvacccccsudbbeeeeseses ce ” 8 
Add if in Staffordshire bines ................-- , ” a4 
Add if in Portland cement and sand .......... ” 3 
FACINGS. 
Extra for facing in English or Flemish bond for 
every 10s. per 1,000 over the price of the com- 
Ry a A oe bind dar Ukianssmekcese ss per ft. super 0 
POINTING, 
Neat flat strack or weathered joint ............ ~~ 0 
ARCHES. 
Extra only to the price of ordinary brickwork :— 
Fair external in half brick rings .............. pa 0 
PIN <i wbdGtbabwbs 690d ssdeecceace sos * 0 
Rubbed and gauged jointed in putty camber or 
NE. Co xciewp deed coecucciocass cece. . # 0 
SUNDRIES, 
Damp course in double course of slates breaking 
joint and bedded in Portland cement ...... oe 0 
Setting ordinary register grates and stoves each l 
Setting kitchener, including forming flues, &e., 
with all necessary fire bricks .............. ” 5 
ASPHALTER. 
Half.inch horizontal damp course ............ per yard sup. 
Three-quarter-inch vertical damp course ...... ” ” 
inch on flats in two thicknesses.............. ” ” 
ED Siceh veh whe sdk bu sd oe.cseks ov eee per foot run 
Skirting and fillet 6 in. high .................. » , 
MASON. 
York stone templates fixed ............00000- per foot cube 
I CIN og 50s Fils co cccivs codcece’ ” ” 
Bath stone and all labour fixed .............. ” ” 
Portland stone fixed ..............ceccceees ” ” 
SLATER. 
Welsh 16 in. x 8 in. 3 in. lap, including nails.... per square 
Do. 20 in. x 10 in. Do. Do. Geee »” 
Do. 24 in. x 12 in. Do. Do. on ” 
CARPENTER AND JOINER. 
Pe BORN BRAUN 6.6 cs 60ts dv gewewn se css per foot cube 
. OE.” caeeucten cen oe heeals os o” 9 
Do. roofs, floors and partitions .......... os 4 
INN Nin on baw vonwensddesenessees - o 
cir 
Deal rough close boarding ...... per sq. } 42/~ | 48/- | 56 
Flat — for concrete floor, in- 
uding struts or hangers “eo es Oa wencesevewed os 
Do. = ty Soa éheue $600060« SOP TR: WED: o's6 cdbsw wes hene 
Centres forarches ....... eoccces eee ere ee Trey 
Gutter boards and bearers ...... a Sh weseeesenseueese 
FLOORING. i eee 
Deal-edgesshot ............., per sq. 49/- | 58/- 
Do. tongued and grooved ...... a 54/- | 65/- 
Do. matchings ............. ly <9 1 4B/@ | 88/= 
Moulded skirting, including back- 
ings and grounds .......... per ft. sup.| 1/8} 2/1 2/3 
SASHES AND FRAMES. 
One-and-s-half moulded sashes or casements .... per foot super 
Two Do. Do. Do. 0s er 
Add for fitting and fixing .................... » 
frames with 1 in. inner and outer 
linings, 1} in. pulley stiles tongued to linings, 
hard wood sills with 2 in. moulded sashes in 
squares double hung, double hung with pui- 
leys, lines and weights ; averagesize........ -_ od 
DOORS. 4 e 
Two-panel squaretramed ............ per ft. sup. oN a 
Four- ie oi Anaemia ai 2/8 3/0 
Two-panel moulded both sides ........ ,, 30! 3/3 
Four- Do. DM. Nekeddee » 3/3 | 3/7 


eS ee 2S So Se eo: The: 
percentage of 1) should be added for pleyers’ Liability sea Nationa! 


ver superintendence by foreman and 


carry 
Health and Unem Act 
information given on this ae one 
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BUILDING WORK IN LONDON.” 


a a 
16 0 
1 6 
0 9 
0 6 
2 
40 0 
9 0 
3.98 
4 6 
li O 
3 6 
s. a. 
0 0 
10 06 
0 0 
0 0 
0 lt 
0 3 
0 10 
1 9 
6 0 
: 8 
1 0 
5 0 
a ¢& 
7 = 
ll 0 
8 6 
0 3 
i . 
15 0 
27 O 
i2 0 
2: 6 
79 9 
90 9 
99 0 
5 6 
6 U 
6 6 
8 6 
s. & 
60 0 
1 6 
290 
hoy 
14” 
67/- 
72/- 
2/9 
e 2 
1 10 
23 
0 6 
40 
' o* 
2/9 
3/3 
3/6 
3/10 


| 


| 




















CARPENTER AND JOINER—continued. 
FRAMES. 
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a 
Deal wrot moulded and rebated ....0...+++++- perfootcube 14 0 
pag” yay 
Plain dea! jamb linings framed ...... per ft. sup 1/9} 109) 3/1 
| Deal shelves and bearers ........-- a 1/6 1/8; i/it 
Add if cross tongued  ........+.+++- o 2d. 24; 21 
STAIRCASES. 
Deal treads and risers in and 3 13° | gr] 2 23 
including rough brackets ......| 2/1 | 2/4; 2/9} — | — 
Deal strings wrot on both | 
sides and framed ......-.-.-- 18; 2/-| 2/2; 28]; — 
s. d 
Housings for steps and risers .....4- «+++ ° each 0 11 
Deal balusters, lin. x Ip im. ....--.s-- serene per ft. ran 0 9g 
Mahogany handrail; average SIGE: cavese o rf 6 0 
Add Uf ramped .......ccccecccccccccvcccccces ‘ 11 10 
AGB GOOD. oi ccd cccbcunetesncosccvectes = 5 23 «9 
FIXING ONLY IRONMONGERY (INCLUDING SCREWS). 
6 in. barrel bolts .........- is FP NOE cccccccceccss $/4 
Sash fasteners ..........++- }1¢d. | Mortice locks ............ 5/3 
Casement fasteners ........ 1/5 | Patent spring hinges and 
Casement stays.......-...-- 1/2 letting in to floor and 
Cupboard locks ........-- 1/5 making good .......... 19/- 
FOUNDER AND SMITH. s. da 
| Rolled steel joists ..........eceeeeeeereeeeerereecues perewt.17 0 
| Plain compound girders ........eeeeeeseeeeeecereees a 20 0 
Do. SORGUEOED. in cccvdcevacd odes tavvwes o 23 «0 
Deter eee, uc ledechukewbns cunsne eb akeness ones ~~ 28 0 

RAIN- WATER GOODS. 

BSB ee ee 
Half-round plain rebated joints .. ft. run} 1/11) 2/48) 3/7 4/- 
Ogee Do. Do, os és 2/44, 3/1 3/10; 4/9 
Rain-water pipes with ears ...... o 2/9 | 3/7 
Extra for shoes and bends ...... each 4/4 5/11 

Do. stopped ends .......... | B/tl) 2/4§) 3/7 | 4/- 
Do. nozzles for inlets ...... » | 2/2] 2/7 | 3/10} 47/3 
PLUMBER. s. d 

Milled lead and laying in flashings and gutters ...... percwt 54 0 

Do. Do SS SEY te aes a 50 0 
Extra Jabour and solder in coated cesspools ........ each 7 4 
Welt joint ...ccccccccccccccccvccsccsscesscesis perft.run 0 6 
DORNER GORE: ve vccccccesdocccetsecesccecseceses ia. a pH 10 
Copper nailing ....ccccccccctccccvcccccsovccceses ” 7 

ppe j 3° tg a? Fg 9” 4’ 
Drawn lead waste perft.run) 10d. | 1/6 1/9 | 3/l | 3/10 
Do. service _,, 1/6 | b/ll | 2/3 | 3/6 | 
Do. soil én | | | 6/2 

| Bendsinlead pipe each | | 3/3 | 8/2 

| Soldered stop ends __,, 1/2 | 1/8 | 2/1 | 2/10 | 3/6 
Red lead joints .... ,, | Ild. | 1/- | 1/3 | 1/12 | 2/4 4/10 
Wiped soldered joints , | 2/10 | 3/6 | 4/- | 4/11 | 6/6 9/9 
Lead traps and clean- | | 

ing screws ...... - 14/7 |19/6 

Bib cocks and joints ..,, | 6/4 | 9/7 | 16/4 At/- | 

Stop cocks and joints ,, [1/4 [17/2 | 25/8 |64/- | 
PLASTERER. a 4 
Render, float and set in lime and hair .......... per yard sup, 2 6 
Do. Do. a ne TE ee ” » 2 8 
Do. Do. SRO pi dbwnsveedsseve ~~ 3 6 
BE En oi 0 «5 55'S TERERS A ce wn cbies ” ” 1 6 
AOE cette WARE 0. oii cscs sctienestcctse — 2 10 
Be Pere ee ar oe » ” 111 
BP SN ORF bb cnweuveceetveiencetranke ” ” 3 6 
ei > gaan ore are per | girth 0 3 
One-and-a-haif granolithic pavings ...........- per yard sup. 6 3 

GLAZIER. 

a +» perfootsup 1 0 
A saceuincsssbagadeitesacdenns ae 1 3 
I 32s on vidide bin adene Hwee Oeereses » - wR, 
in. rolled plate ....... dibs admesmecdabiekes “ee 1 0 
¢ in. rough rolied or cast plate .............. ss = a 
i a oe a i ao B. 
: PAINTER. aed 
Preparing and distempering.2 coats .......... per yard sup. 1 0 
Knotting and priming ..............scecseeees . o o 8 
Seen IE ns. ca nunsceauchsceuede> om oll 
Do. IDO swt cuwsve see eeevets vse ts 5 1 7 
Do. EE cc cSubavecsedh oes cbetes am ‘ 2 4 
Do. DE atnessscaecstannte nto 3 ; 3 0 
IE AS Milan 05550 Oe cbs cctce oe da sdeecedses o ‘ie 2 6 
ND edn sc odcoscedesecvevcees Bre thse iil 
MDE Dades sebebe apace tc éceaks cauccender ® ” 0 4 
Flatti i IRGees ane ben dbneivescuveneberes ng a 0s 
Ena GUEME, De besecdb acids Mesteedenes ° 1 3 
a k6oeketehsepcodheesiisebctas footsup 0 ¥ 
French polishing”... 2020002 222222072 ose ae 
Preparing for and hanging paper .............. per piece 2/~to 4/- 





® profit of 10% on the prime cost without establishwent cuarges. 4 
from is. 6d. per £100 for Fire 


The whole of we 
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TENDERS—Continued from page 506. 
HAVANT.—For carrying out Drayton sewerage 
scheme, for the R.D.C. :— 
*John Croad, Southsea ........ . £16,287 | 


HORNSEY.—For (1) building work to ba: 
(2) alterations to a = ornaey at the “ 


Compasses,” M wilhs 
Stewart, F.R.I. f _ orchivect Tiseste, B.C. — a 


*(1) Sydney G. Goulding, So.... £163 
(2) Sydney G. Goulding, Hornsey .... 863 
*(2) Speechley & Smith, Richmond.. 853 


HYTHE.—For conversion of baths, construction of 


new shelters, &c., for the Borough of Hythe. Messrs. 
Bromley & Dahl, architects, Radnor Chambers, 
Atkins, Bromiley and Folkestone .... £6,963 
Blay & Co., Dartfordand London.... 6,876 
Canterbury ............ 6,465 
Wallis & Son, Maidstone............ 6,389 
G. H. Denne & Son, Deal .......... 353 
ba -- pede nncne +++: oer 
ywar estone 6,03 
Merton Hi ‘ BS ccc 5ss00 cc 5,981 
ee 6 ee 5,904 
+O. Marx, Folkestone .............. 5,724 


LONDON.—The Kensington B.C. has accepted the 
following annual contracts :-— 


*w. & J. Glossop—Tar spraying macadam and 
gravel carriageways, 3 per yard: wood 

ved carriageways, 3 r yard. 
Pa. ~ ype hh & Co.— W ood- -paving af a at sche- 
“Ww. Potae —tinnend? and paviors’ work, at schedule 


prices. 
*a. & F. Manuelle— Broken blue Guernsey granite, 
£1 2s. 10d. per ton. 
*London Granite Co.—Broken quenast granite, 
£1 5s. per ton. 
. Manuelle—Granite siftings, £1 1s. 4d. 


dabey & 

*H. bey & Co.—Uncrushed shingle to Kensal 
Wharf, 11s. per ton. 

*S. West, <i or shingle to Chelsea 


6d. per to 

“Sankey & "den -Aeaaeoene y wn pipes, &c., at 
schedule prices. 

*Young & Son—Lime, cement and bricks, at 
schedule prices. 

*A. Roberts & Keo. Jobbing sewer work, at sche- 
dule prices 

*A. Roberts & Co.—Jobbing builders’ work, at 
schedule prices. 


LONDON. ceuer of concrete mixer to the St. 
Marylebone B.C. : 
*Allied Machinery Co. ................ £260 
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ss —The Lewisham B.C. have accepted the 
following annual contracts :— 


Repairs t© A ~ + al (approximate area 
required 8, super yards 

*Ragusa Asphalte Paving on. Ei Ltd., at 4s. 11d. per 
yard super for new asphalte, and 3s. 54d. per yard 
for half-new asphalte (old asphalte be supplied 
by the Council). 


Foreorgens Roads (approximate area 700,000 super 
— 


ow. & J. Glossop, at 2.5d. per yard super for first-coat, 
and 2.25d. for second-coat work, contractor supply- 
ing grit; and 1.9d. per yard super for first-coat, 
1 1.65d. for second-coat work, Council supplying 

it. 

Tar-paving for Footways (approximate quantity 
required —Coarse, 200 tons; fine, 400 tons)— 

*Chittenden & Simmons, Ltd., for coarse tar-paving 
delivered by road, at 38s. 9d. per ton, and ~~ 
paving, at 43s. 9d. per ton. 


LONDON.—For six months’ supplies, for Works 
Committee of St. Marylebone B.C. :— 


Broken Guernsey granite— 


A. & F. Mannelle, Ltd., 
4 & 6, Throgmorton-avenue, 
BA Snes & teed Benen Gen £1 8s. 6d. per ton. 


Footway kerb and pitching— 
C. H. MeGuinness & Co. pee, 
9, Victoria-street, 8. W.... 

Lime and bricks— 

A. H. Lavers &™ Co., 
179, +: gl Kenningt on- 
lane, Ghie secesevesewsen £2 7s. 6d. per ton. 

Pitch creosote oil end tar— 

(a) Smarts Tar Distillery, 

Ltd., Poplar ......£7 15s. 6d. per ton 

(6) Grindley & Co, Ltd, 

Poplar ... .... 10$d. per gal. 
(creosote oil), 
9}d. per gal. (tar) 


38. 3$d. per ft. 


Tarred slag Macadam— 
Philip, Shepherd & Co., Ltd., 
Mansell-road, W.3....... 
Tar paving— 
Constable Hart, 1084, Cannon- 
street, E.C. ...... .... £1178, 6d, per ton, 
Sewer ironwork— 
Pryke & Palmer, Ltd., 
40 & 41, Upper Thames- 
NGS Tiles 0 < xvevnces 8s. 3d. per cwt 
Ballast and sand— 
(a) H. Covington & Sons, Ltd., 


£1 128. per ton. 


DD “snccrdaves 12s. 2d. per yd. 
(6) H. Boyer, Paddington 14s. 6d. & 15s8.9d. 
per yd. 
(c) W. Boyer A Sons, 
Paddington.......... 98. 10d. cu. yd. 


LONDON.—Erection of the first two block of tenements, the laundry and boiler house, and the coal and 
yg ote weed store required for the whole of the tenements to be erected on the Fisherton-street site, for the 


Marylebone B.C. : 


Coal and 2nd Block if 2nd Block 
ist Block of wong Be — Perambulator erected at same if deferred 
Dwellings, Boiler House. Store. time as Ist Block. until later 
date. 
alker later, Ltd., Uttoxeter 
"i aA niinee deve tae es £12,118 0 0 £1,850 0 0 £312 0 0 £12,000 0 0 +£118 
W. Alban Richards & Co., Ltd., : ; 
% & Aaeewet, 60). 12,250 0 0 1,786 0 0 279 0 0 12,000 0 0 ven 
‘& = A ede meena 2,244 0 0 1,784 0 O 314 0 0 12,044 6 O +200 
-street, 
La i eee Sepghoa 12,253 0 0 1,821 0 0 208 0 0 12,253 0 0 Nil. 
° ter- 
oe ; np ay Soe 2,347 0 0 1845 0 0 2009 0 0 12,250 0 0 — 50 
: deus x Ee 6,54. oe 12,913 0 0 1,79 0 0 310 6 0 12,613 0 0 btemed 
P. Troy’ Co. Lia. ae , 0 0 2,067 0 0 387 0 O 12,500 0 0 +300 
— Py 12,982 7 11 1,962 7 11 393 0 O . 12,552 0 0 + 350 
Doncaster), Ltd., 
marae, & 0. ( Kigwey = 12,986 0 0 1,889 0 0 $27 0 0 12,854 0 0 +268 
as oe eS i 13,261 0 0 1,941 0 0 305 0 0 13,127 0 0 13,127 
= ae, ate 13,929 0 0 1,892 0 06 339 0 6 13,929 0 0 13,929 
t) t : 
vies, ie atrest, W. or Mer 14547 0 0 2140 0 0 416 0 0 14,200 0 0 “- 
* sendy So need — _— 14,700 0 0 1,750 0 0 350 0 0 14,700 0 © _ 
Hopkinson Work- ; 
a ), Ltd., Notts. Gs. " caeascae 14,650 6 8 2,306 10 8 431 5 6 14,650 6 8 Nil 
Will tain Willett, Ltd.,Sloane-square 15,513 0 0 2,179 0 0 396 «0 «(CO 17,810 0 0 +220 
a> vp Mires gees 17,899 0 0 2,731 0 0 544 0 C8 21,164 0 0 21,164 


eee eee eee ee ene eweee 


LONDON.—For execution of general works and repairs to sewers, bridges, subways, &c., for one year, for the 
County 


Pereentage above prices in First Schedule. 
(Measured work.) 





Percentage 

abe above rates 

” wea =. in Second 

For workson For workson For works on Schedule 

north and north side south side for labour 

south sides of of of for day 

Thames. Thames, Thames. wor 
*John Mowlem & Co., Ltd., 8.W.1 05 105 105 9 
F. R. Hipperson, 115 = 115 - 
¢ i Farrar & Ge *g1 150 150 150 15 
M. Greenwood & , Ltd. Ww.10 150 150 150 16 


509 


LONDON.—For construction of storm relief sewer 
acre Clapham-road and the Thames, for the 
LLCO, — 

Amount of tender, after arithmett- 
cal correction in certain ‘ 


Tenders opened Tenders opened 
January %, February 27 
1923. 1923. 

£ a 4 £ oe © 


Davidson & Sykes, 
Ltd., 8.W. 197,721 9 2 
*U = Construction 


Ww illiew Uae uirhesd. 
Macdonald, Wil- 
ne: & Co., Ltd., 


Henry Boot & Sons 
hepeens, Ltd., 


uemaen Bros., ‘S.W. 
(alternative (\i)) ~ 
Walter Scott & Mid- 


210,930 0 O 210,038 19 8 


213,200 6 8 213,209 6 #8 


220,802 19 1 216,740 9 1 
218,026 0 11 


leton, Ltd., 8.W. 218,020 11 11 222,667 2 1 
idated Con- 
Septes te. 24. 
vodwaetnrs 226,773 7 & 226,222 12 5& 
Sir Witten Arrol & 
Co., ltd, 


" WwW. 
(alternative {i)} .. 227,971 4 3 228570 4 3 


POE OY , 234,068 12 6 om 
236,747 10 4 236,747 10 4 


“4 Bsa 247,707 14 8 236,980 12 6 
_ 230,636 3 6 


Mitehell yee "e Sons 
& Co., Ltd, 8.W. 242,458 5 9 242458 6 9 
James Byrom, Ltd., 
RE Ee 255,978 12 10 265,978 12 10 
siden estes dod teat 265,160 17 10 265,160 17 10 
Mesron litan Tunnel 
a je Works Co., 
Charles “brand & Son, 
8 RT ee 278,202 1 4 + 


276,112 8 9 


8. RE & Son 

(Conteneans Dept.), 
BOG. Us ctesss "295,967 16 6 — 

Campbell, Kenyon & 
& Co Sdessos COESTE C8 _ 


LONDON .—For the erection of elementary sc ponies 
Bellingham Housing Estate, Lewisham, for the L.C.C. 


cae Garratt & Sons, Balham £13,024 0 6 
G. :. b— F & Som, Ltd, 
neep 12,065 0 0 


TT TOTTTTILrTirirTiTy 12,374 0 0 
Ww. beers Ges. Ltd., Norwood 12,383 0 0 
James Carmichael, laa., Bat- 


oeneves -++- 12,372 0 @ 
D. Leng, Deptford. +» 1233260 0 @ 
i & Co., Clapham... . 12,241 0 0 


He y & Greenwood, Ltd., 
Battersea . ; 12,234 0 0 
Geo 3 — & Son, Ltd., 


Jas. Smith. & Sons, lid, 

paves Tey Peer pee 12,180 0 06 
J.& C. Bowyer, Ltd., Norwood 11,968 0 6 
Galbraith Bros., Ltd., Camber- 


12,214 0 @ 


baie 11,960 © 
Jon Laing & Sons, ta, 

7 SS See sow S360 2.4 
*Edwards Construction Co., 

Ltd., Eltham ....... -. 11,063 16 2 


LONDON .—For laying out o. F mgs at Avery- 
hill Training College, lor the L.C 


H, Farrow, Golders Green............ £1,495 
Mears Bros., LOWUROM......sc00506 188 
*S. B. Wood, Kidbrooke sovscosess Aghee 
LONGTOWN .—For erection of dwelling-house and 


farm buildings. Mr. J. George Murray, surveyor 
engineer, Kirklinton, Carlisle:— nes 


Au ree 
D. Carruthers & Co., Gretna £2,400 0 6 
S'@ R. bell, Carl isle 2'389 19 6 
E.J. Hill, Carlisle .......... 2217 0 06 
E.M ve, Carlisle ........ 1,02619 6 
*James Millar, Carlisie........ 1022 6 7 
Buddi 
R. Bell, Car : _ 1821 6 0 
A Siskelog h bone C Carlisle 1,201 13 0 
M ve, lisle ..... ie 00 8 8 
James f~ * = é< 066 15 0 
Carpenter and Joiner— 
Gals ¢ eee, Cot oe 731 14 11 
A. M. Roberteon, Gretna .... 675 0 @ 
E. Muagrave, Carlisle ........ 610 311 
D. Thomson & Sons, Carlisle . 162 10 4 
John Hill & Sons, Longtown . 163 4 0 


PONTYDAWE.—For work of com houses, 
Alitweu site, for the U.D.C. >- — “ 
*Mathias & Davies, Alitweu ...... ++. £3,107 


te) tet erecting ten “A” type houses, 
tor the U.D.C, »-— 
* 


Steel : 
(at £337 178. 5$d. each) . £3,978 15 6 





PEs OE Peso. 
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LOUGH BOROUGH.—For electricity works exten- 
sion -— 

A. Waddington & Son, Sheffield £15,130 4 10 
KB. Morley & Som, Derby 14,000 0 0 
W. Walkerdine, Ltd., Derby 13,196 0 0 

T. Barker & Sons, Lough- 
borough 12.9005 0 0 
H. Arnold & Son, Doncaster 12,334 0 O 
W.Corah & Son, Loughborough 12,157 0 @ 
A. J. Wileman, Loughborough 12,132 9 0 
A. Faulks, Loughborough . 12100 0 0 
*W. Moss & Sons, Loughborough 11,850 0 0 





H. Hammond & Sons, Lough- 
borough 11,450 0 O 





iid sagen tear 






PARQUET & WO0D-BLOCK| 


FLOORING supplied and fixed com- 
letein any locality. PARQU ET 
DANCE FLOORS a speciality 
send Particulars of requirements tx 
TURPIN’ 4 a UET 
FLOOR 
25, NOTTING ATLL GATE, 
LONDON, W.11, 






Phone 
PARK 1585 





en 








CLERKENWELI 


\ WALTER 


(exerey 


Volnedunariaes 


HCENIX 





A 
vv 

















| | austen sor 
| 


Specialities in 
| SEASONED 





HARDWOODS 


MAHOGANY WALNUT 

JAPANESE, AMERICAN and 

WAINSCOT OAK, TEAK, 
WHITEWOOD, &c. 








Reorsterep Orrice ayy Warr 


|CARPENTERS RD. 
STRATFORD 
LONDON E.15 


| 





Telephene : Telegrams : 
East 3771 GLIKSTEN 'PHONE 
{5 lines) LONDON. 

















SX THE BUMDER 


&e., at Gidea 


For erection of house, 
Bentley, 


LOMFORD 
; . Arthur 


Park, for Mrs. 8. R. Wright. Mr f 
F.R.LB.A.. architect, Squirrels Heath, Essex :- 
For garage, 
For outbuildings, 
house. and drive 
T. G. Bailey, Chelmsford £5, 775 .. £483 «0 
+629 . 410 & 


*Dowsing & Davis, Romford 


SWANSEA.—For asphalte macadam paving of 
Mumbles-road and Sketty road, for the T.C 
“Western Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., for 21,967 


in. asphalt mac adam paving at 
Ss. Od. per sq. yd with a five years’ free main- 
tenance, and 70,921 sq. yds. of 4 in. as phalt 
macadam paving at 10s. per sq. yd with a 
five years’ free maintenance and another five 
years at 5d. per sq. yd. per annum 


sup. yds. of 3 


factory for 
hitect 


WALTHAMSTOW For additions to 


Messrs. Chas. Barrett & Co. Mr. W. Penfold, ar 
and survevor, 4, Leamington-avenue, Walthamstow, 
K.i7 
Stevens & Jackson £1,585 
J. Jarvis & Sons, Lid 1,450 
G. Parker & Sons, Ltd 1,429 
4. Peachey & Co., Ltd 1,380 
4. G. Barton 1,325 
J. & J. Dean 1,180 
WATFORD.—For extension of Infirmary, for the 
Board of Guardians 
E. Lanane & Cc Ltd., Darley 
Dale £5,822 0 
Payne Bros., Leavesden 140 O O 
4. J. Eldridge, Vicarage-road, 
Watford 4,837 2 
Orper & Slater, Ltd., Derby $820 0 0O 
Clifford & Gough, Wattord 4765 { ) 
William Willett, Ltd., Sloane 


square, London 
W. King & Sons, Market-street 

Watford 4.649 0 
Tr. Raban, Lid., Baldock 4,625 
W. Moss & Son, Ltd., Bloon 

bury-street, London $468 0 0 
Clark Bros., Ltd., Watiord 


4418 0 0O 

Arthur Cole, Ltd., Luton 4289 0 0 

™ Brightman & Sons, 
Watford 


Lid 
4240 O 0 


WISBECH.—For erection of residence, Leverington, 


for Mr. Alex. R. Boyd Mr. J. W. Crouch, architect 

and surveyor, 3, Post Office-lane, Wisbech. Quantities 

by architect 

Elworthy & Co., Upwell £2,504 10 

J. H. Johnson & Son, Wishech 2,495 17 
Henry Rands & Son, Ltd., Wisbech 2.295 0 

*White & Holmes, Elm, near Wisbech 2,054 10 ® 
WITHAM For the erection of six pairs of semi- 


detached houses in Braintree-road, for the 


*M. Richards & Sons, Witham, per pair £730 


J.J. ETRIDGE, Ji. 


SLATING AND TILING 


SLATE MERCHANTS 


CONTRACTORS. 
Inspections and Reports made on 


OLD on FAULTY ROOFS 


in any part of the country. 
Telephone: Bishopsgate 1944/5, or write. 


Bethnal Green Slate Works, 


BETHNAL GREEN. LONDON. E. 
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BEST SEASONED 


OAK 


AUSTRIAN 34" to 8" 
JAPANESE #" to 4" 
& 


FLOORINGS 
& SONS. ESTD. 1880 


25, MONUMENT STREET, 
Te..: Minories LONDON, E.c.3 





1162 (2 Lines). 


JOINERY, 


Of every description and in any kind ef Weed. 


CHAS. E. ORFEUR, Lrtob., 





ao a COLNE BANK WORKS, 
heen COLCHESTER. 
Telepbone: 0186. Telegrams: “ Orfeur, Colchester.“ 





HIGH-CLASS 


FLOORINGS 


of every deseription in 
WOOD BLOCKS. PARQUETRY 
SEASONED T. & G. WAINSCOT OAK 
TEAK AND MAPLE. 
FACTORY AND ROADWAY PAVING 


STEVENS & ADAMS 


LIMITED 


VICTORIA MILL, POINT PLEASANT 


WANDSWORTH, 8.W.18. 
(Phenes : Putney 1700 & 2457) 








School & Hospital Stoves 


MAKERS OF 
WRIGHT'S IMPROVED and also SHORLAND PATENT 
WARM AIR VENTILATING PATTERNS. 


GEO. WRIGHT Shires 











THE STANDARD 


ELECTRIC LIFT 


J. STANNAH, 
ESTABLISHED 1828. 


89, BLACKFRIARS ROAD 


LONDON, S.E.1. 

















BRABY’S 


ECONOMICAL 
EFFECTIVE 


ESTIMATES FREE 


Aso N° 8 PATTERN 
wiTH Woop CORE. 
















ehainun tet benten.” 


PATTERN 


“DROP-DRY” 










GLAZING 


MANY THOUSANDS 
OF FEET FIXED TO 
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L.C.Cc. WARE STREET IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 


SCHEME FOR RE-HOUSING ACCOMMODATION IN THREE-STOREY FLATS AT WHITE HART LANE ESTATE, 


Ma. G. TorPHAM Forrest. F.R.1.8.A., ARCHITECT TO THE COUNCIL. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION STUDENT'S WORK: THIRD YEAR DESIGN, ey Ma. W. Lewis. 





























